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THE ENGLISH PRINCE AND RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


The contemplated royal marriage by 
which the reigning houses of England and 
Russia are to be more nearly connected 
than in the past, has been duly announced 
to the world, and the press has made its 
comments with its usual freedom upon this 
anticipated union in the highest of high 
life. So far no cloud appears to have 
arisen upon the sky of the sailor Prince 
Alfred and his fair Russian fiancee, the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovua. The 
Preparations and negotiations for the for- 
mal betrothal of these scions of royalty are 


somewhat more extensive and stately than. 


those which, pertain to a similar state of 
affairs among private individuals, and per- 
7 


haps our readers may be intéPested to read 
the annoyncement in its original form as 
published in the London Gazette, and 
which ran as follows: : 

“At the Court of Osborne House, Isle of — 
Wight, the 17th July, 1873, present the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Coun- 
cil. Her Majesty in Council was this day 
pleased to give her consent tea contract of 
matrimony between his Royal Highness 
Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Earl of Kent and Ulster, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Her 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess ~ 
Marie Alexandrovna, only daughter of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia; which 
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consent Her Majesty has also caused to be 
signed under the Great Seal.” i 1 

After this preliminary, rendered néves! 
sary by the conditions of the Royal Mar- 
riage Act, which provides “that no .le- 
scendant of the body of King George II., 
male or female (other than the issue of any 
princesses who had married or may there- 
after marry into foreign families), shall be 
capable of contracting matrimony without 
the consent of His Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, under the Great Seal, and de- 
clared in Council, 
marriage otherwise contracted shall be 
void,’’ the way appears to be clear for the 
future bride and bridegroom, who would 
seem to be well suited to each other as far 
as age and rank are concerned. 

Shakspeare has said—taught, perhaps, by 
dire experience—that the husband should 
ever be older than the wife; founding his 
opinion, doubtless, on the fact that women 
grow old faster than men, and ‘that some 
difference in years is necessary in order 
that one may not see too great a disparity 
from him or herself in the other; for while 
it is not pleasant for a woman to feel her- 
self faded and gray before her husband, it 
is not, on the other hand, agreeable to him 
to see that the partner of his life is not his 
equal in youthful feelings and sprightli- 
ness. Burns felt the truth of this when he 
wrote: 


“John Anderson, my jo John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We've bad wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 


In high life and low life the feelings of 
the heart are apt to be very much the same 
in relation to certain subjects, and whether 
the individual reposes under the purple of 
royalty, or walks the daily round of hum- 
ble life, there is often more difference in 
the station and surroundings than in the 
men. Se we may suppose that the young 
Duke of Edinburgh will be happier with 
his promised bride, and she with him, than 
if they were less well matched in years. 
Prince Alfred, second sen and third child 
of Queen Victoria, was born August 6th, 
1844; the Grand Duchess Marie on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1858; and consequently she is 
now in her twenty-first year, while he is in 


and that every such. 
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_ his thirtieth. An English contemporary 


says, “‘As to the domestic and social as- 
pects of the intended alliance, we are glad 
to be assured by more than general rumor 
that it will be one of affection, and being 
in all respects suitable, is likely to lead, as 
far as the promise of human affairs may be 
trusted, to happiness; and there does not 
seem to be any probability of any corpli- 
cations of a political kind arising to disturb 
their wedded bliss.”’ 

The wedding looked upon as so auspi- 
cious is to take place at St. Petersburg, in 
March next, and we herewith present our 
readers with faithful portraits of the bride 
and bridegroom elect, wlio are to com- 
mence housekeeping with the aid of a lib- 
eral allowance from Parliament. The 
duchess is to have a dowry of $250,000, and 
an annuity of $30,000 a year; while the 
duke will receive an additional yearly in- 
come of $25,000. 

Looking at the marriage in reference to 
its political bearings, it would be difficult 
to imagine a course of events that would 
cause the Duke of Edinburgh to ascend 
the throne of England, or confer the inher- 
itance of the Romanoffs on the princess 
who is to be his wife. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is the heir-presumptive to the sove- 
reignty of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, it is 
true; and not very long ago the ruler of 
these little duchies seemed likely to play 
an important part in German politics. But 
so greatly has the aspect of affairs changed 
since then that nothing seems more un- 
likely than that any of the minor German 
States should grow to be of any great im- 
portance in European affairs. It therefore 
seems as if, in connection with political 
considerations, the marriage of the English 
prince and the Russian princess is scarcely 
of greater moment than that of any Eng- 
lish nobleman with a foreign lady of rank. 

But aside from purely political relations 
there are other influences attendant upon 
the inter-marriage of different nationalities 
which sometimes serve to awaken a kind- 
lier feeling between the two. True, such 
impressions are uncertain, and apt to be 
broken up by any jar of the existing rela- 
tions; but they are not without their 
effect, and we do not doubt that the Rus- 
sian princess will do her part to bring Eng- 
lishmen and Russians nearer each other in 
sympathy and interest. Such feelings, 
however, are unreliable, and usually give 


The English Prince and Russian Princess, 


way whenever interest or emotion prompts 
to a collision; but when the times are 
calm the more friendly element may pre- 
vail, and lead the nations to study and un- 
derstand one another more perfectly. If 
the marriage of/ Prince Alfred and the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna will 
promote the peace of the world, surely it 
has a noble part in the history of the times, 
and we wish the favored pair all the happi- 
ness and none of the unhappiness usually 
attendant upon royalty. 

In point of brillianey and eclat the Duke 
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est of all European nations, comes to be 
reckoned among the most ancient of sove- 
reignties. No European nation has made 
within the same time anything like the 
same progress. When the genius and the 
political system of the French monarchy 
had reached its very zenith, Russia was 
peopled nearly by barbarians. Within the 
memory of living men her governing sys- 
tem was one which might have suited the 
Amuraths and Solymans. She has now 
already attained a rank with the foremost 
nations of the world, not merely in war 


THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE ALEXANDROVNA. . 


of Edinburgh has nothing to wish for, ‘The 
Russian monarehy is one of the oldest in 
Europe. The House of Romanoff itself al- 
ready ranks among the long-established 
families of royalty. Compared with one 
or two other families—that of the House of 
Savoy, for example—it may seem but of 
the day before yesterday. Still, it has seen 
more than two centuries and a half of ex- 
istence, and dates back a good half century. 
and more before the House of Brunswick. 
‘The throne of Russia now ranks nearést to 
that of England in point of antiquity. So 
many revolutions have shaped and un- 
shaped other dynasties and systems, that 
Rassia, practically the youngest and fresh- 


and policy, but in her ‘appreciation of all 
the various developments of industrial sci- 
ence, and, at least, her aspiration towards 
letters and art. ‘The common expectation. 
points out Russia as one of the great na- 
tions of the future, and to the future may 
all these anticipations be consigned, while 
we look at the happy pair who will enter 
‘upon married life so bountifully provided 
for. We notice by the Russian papers that 
the preparations for the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Dueh- 
ess Marie are being rapidly proceeded 
with, and when the nuptials are celebrated, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow will be drunk 


‘with joey. 
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A CURIOUS BIRD. 


. THE ADJUTANT BIRD, OF INDIA. 


The adjutant, of India, represented on 
this page, has won its name from the habit 
it has of marching about upon the parade 
grounds of Calcutta, or walking composed- 
ly along the busy city streets with an air of 
ease equal to that of any civilized lounger. 
As may be seen, its beak is enormous, and 
it finds no difficulty in swallowing a live 
cat, whole; indeed, whatever comes in. its 
way, be it a leg of mutton, or a fowl, ora 


tortoise, is seemingly acceptable and disap- 


pears within the eapacious mouth and 
pouch. Although such morsels as these 
would suggest the idea of a fit of indiges- 
tion, the adjutant is evidently free from all 
such ills, and is not troubled by his dinners, 
be they what they may. Awkward as it 
appears, and even repulsive, this bird per- 
forms a very acceptable service for man, as 
it completely clears the streets) of every 
species of offal that may have been left 
there, and for this peculiarity it is some- 
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times called the scavenger bird. It is pro- 
tected from destruction by the laws of the 
city, and to kill it is a serious offence; yet 
the young English officers sometimes amuse 
themselves at its expense in a very cruel 
manner. They fill a marrow bone with 
gunpowder, and ‘attach to it a lighted slow 
match ; this treacherous mouthful they then 
throw to the adjutant, which immediately 
swallows it and in a few minutes is blown 
to pieces by the explosion of the “infernal 
machine,” while nothing is left that can 
tell the story and serve as a warning to other 
misguided and too trustful specimens. It 
is said that on one occasion a stout gentle- 
aman who ran quickly around a corner was 
suddenly brought to a standstill by finding 
himself impaled on the obtrusive beak of 
an adjutant which was leisurely walking in 
an opposite direction. It may be question- 
ed which was the most surprised of the two, 
at the unexpected posture of affairs. 

The usefulness of this bird is not confined 
to its offices as scavenger, for it wages war 
against snakes and other disagreeable rep- 
tiles, especially during the inundations, 
at which time it follows along the course of 
the rising water and devours the reptiles 
which are thus driven from their holes. 

We cannot say much for the courage of 
the adjutant, which’ is an arrant coward, 
frightened into flight by even a bantam 
rooster or a child; yet it is perfectly fear- 
less about attacking the most venomous 
serpents, which it first beats to fragments 
with its heavy beak, and then proceeds to 
devour with arelish. Having a good appe- 
tite and unsurpassed digestive powers, the 
number of snakes and other similar delica- 


_ cies which it disposes of during the day is 


not inconsiderable. 

The adjutaut is very easily tamed, and if 
kindly treated soon becomes greatly attach- 
ed to its owner. Itis related of one thatit 
was its custom always to take its place back 
of its master’s chair during dinner, and 
there receive its portion of the meal; if un- 
observed, it would quickly snatch a chicken 
or beiled ham from the table, thus confiscat- 
ing rather more than its share of the repast. 

In our own Southern States the turkey 
buzzards perform very nearly the same of- 
fices as the adjutant in India. It is from 
the under side of the wings of this bird that 
the beautiful Marabou feathers are ob- 
tained, and from another very similar spe- 
cies that inhabits Senegal. 


_of ferocious 


The factory which was the foundation of 
the city of Calcutta, in whose streets the 
adjutant roams, was built by the English in 
1645. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the English East India Company 
was reorganized, and in 1708 it was aug- 
mented by a new party of adventurers who 
were admitted to its rights and privileges. 
This organization was destined in less than 
a century to govern a more extended and 
powerful empire than was ever possessed 
by the Mogulsiin India. Beside the English, 
the Portuguese, Dutch and Freneh had es- 
tablished trading companies in India, and 
there existed the greatest jealousy between 
the rival settlements. To the good fortune 
of the English, a physician of the company, 
Dr. Hamilton, cured the emperor, Ferok- 
sheer, of a severe malady which had defied 
the small stock of knowledge possessed by 
the native doctor. In his gratitude the 
emperor, at Dr. Hamilton’s request, gave 
permission to the company to purchase 
thirty-seven townships in Bengal, beside 
other valuable privileges which established 
the foundation of Caleutta’s future*prosper- 
ity. The condition of India at this time 
was very unsettled, and the whole vast 
country was tlie prey of internal dissensions. 
An eloquent writer has thus described the 
state of affairs at this time: “A series of | 
nominal sovereigns, sunk in Indolence and 
debauchery, sauntering away life in seclud- 
ed palaces, chewing bang, fondling concu- 
bines, and listening to buffoonery. A series 
invaders had descended 
through the western passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Per- 
sian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched 
through the gates of Delhi, and bore away 
in triumph those treasares of which the 
magnificence had astounded Roe and Ber- 
nier; the peacock throné on which the rich- 
est jewels of Golcouda had been disposed 
by the most skillful hands of Europe, and 
amoung others, the inestimable mountain of 
light. The Afghan soon followed to com- 
plete the work of devastation which the 
Persian had begun. Tle warlike tribe of 
Rajpoots threw off the Mussalman yoke. 
A band of mercenary soldiers occupied 
Rohileund. The Sikhs ruled on the Indus. 
The Jauts spread terror along the Jumnah. 
The high lands which border on the sea- 
coast of India poured forth a yet more for- 
midable race—a race which was long the 
terror of every native power, and which 
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yielded only after many desperate. and 
doubtful struggles to the fortune and genius 
of England. It was under the reign of Au- 
rungzebe that this wild class of plunderers 
first descended from the mountains; and 
soon after his death every corner of his 


wide empire learned to tremble at the 


mighty name of the Mahrattas, Many fer- 
tile vice-royalties were entirely subdued by 
them. Their dominions stretched across 
the peninsula from sea to sea. Their cap- 
tains reigned at Poonah, at. Gaulior, in 
Guzerat, in Berar, and in Tanjore, Nor 
did they, though they had become great 
sovereigns, therefore cease to be freeboot- 
ers. They still retained the predatory 
habits of their forefathers. Every region 
that was not subject to their rule was wast- 
ed by their incursions,” 

At this time Dupleix, governor of the 
French settlement of Pondicherry, had con- 
ceived the ambitious project of uniting the 
states of Hindostan into one mighty empire, 
of which he was himself to be the head and 
governor. Of course,a scheme like this 
necessitated the destruction of the British 
power, and therefore he proceeded to re- 
move the English authorities, at the insti- 
gation of natives secretly promoted by him- 
self, endeavoring to accomplish his grand 
object, but always under the cloak of a 
pretence of serving native local interest, 
In these first attempts the French were com- 
pletely successful, and the English interests 


were on the brink of ruin, when the daring 
courage and military genius of Robert Clive 
saved the menaced British settlements with 
two hundred European and three hundred 
Sepoys. He attacked and captured the city 
of Arcot, which he held in defiance of all 
the efforts of his foes, Dupleix was no sol- 
dier, and the control of military operations. 
was given into the hands of native generals. 
Clive, a soldier by nature though tied to the 
civil seryice, forced his opponents to raise 
the siege, and thus was decided the fate of 
India. Riding on the full tide of, victory, 
the company, from mere motives of expedi- 
ency, were prevented from retracing steps 
which had raised them so high, or from re- 
fusing to take advantage of their opportu- 
nities. The French power was entirely de- 
stroyed in afew years, and as early as the 
year 1760 a partnership of traders in Eng- 
land had gained the sovereignty of the fin- 
est provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and a part 
of Orissa, abounding in manufacturing 
towns of immense population and yielding 
amagnificentrevenue. Since that time the 
limits of the British empire in India have 
steadily increased with but few reverses, the 
superiority of disciplined European forces 
over more irregular troops, however brave, 
being plainly manifest. Well may England 
jealously guard her rich Indian possessions 
from the longing eyes aud ready hands of 
other nations. 


‘FRENCH SHEPHERDS. 


The department of Les Landes, in the 
south-western part of France, on the one 
side bounded by the broad-rolling Atlantic, 
and bordered by the peaks of the lower 
Pyrenees on the south, is chiefly remark- 
able for its sweep of barren sterile plain, 
and its numerous heaths. It has a superfi- 
cial extent of about 3600 square miles, but 
has not a proportionately dense population, 
the number of inhabitants being between 
two and three hundred thousand. 

_ La belle France, so famous for the beauty 
of her scenery, the softness of her air, and 
the richness of her soil, fails to appear in 
her usual smiling aspect in the department 
of Les Landes. Indeed, as the district is 
mostly level, covered with heath, and 
abounding in swamps, it may be questioned 
if so dreary and desolate a spot can be 


found elsewhere in the entire country, As 
the deserts of Africa have their welcome 
oases of green, where the flowers and grass 
spring, the fountains murmur, and the fruit 
trees wave their branches in the sultry air, 
so at long intervals,in the midst of the 
dreariness of the Landes, appear fertile 
spots near to which a little rye may be 
grown, while all around extends the barren 
waste dotted with heath, firs, or cork trees. 
The climate in this unpleasant region is 
very trying to any but the most robust per- 
sons; the summer months are attended by 
a scorching heat, while heavy and chilling 
fogs hang thickly over the marshes in win- 
ter. It may easily be concluded from this 
unfavorable picture that life among the low 
lands of France cannot be any too pleasur- 
able, though doubtless to those who have 
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known no otber home from infancy those 
changeless wilds with their rare spots of 
verdure and bloom assume a far different 
aspect than they would have to a visitor 
from other and more favored regions. The 
humble shepherd of Les Bas Landes, who 
dwells almost in utter solitude, debarred 
from many privileges most highly prized by 
the citizen of the world, may bear with him 
in his sterling integrity and clear pereeption 
of the simple first principles of right and 
wrong to which he adheres the germs of # 
wide-spreading and delightful content that 
is wanting to many who are surrounded with 
the most exquisite scenes of nature. It has 
been too often the case in the history of 
man kind that the “ gardens of the world,” 
the countries and climes so richly dowered 
by nature with beauty as to recall the an- 
cient pictures of Eden in all its loveliness, 
have been infested with a population as 
vile as their surroundings were beautiful. 
The sun that rode through the soft azure 
heavens, gilding with its golden beams bill- 
top and verdant valley, that has called into 
blossom millions of fragrant and exquisite 
flowers, and had its rays reflected from the 
glittering surface of the bluest and calmest 
of seas, has also lit up the faces of men, and 
found them—alas! marked with all the ugly 
lines stamped there by passion, by malice, 
and by degrading ambitions. 


“ Strange—that where Nature loved to 
As if for gods, a dwelling-place, s 
And every charm and grace hath mixed, 
Within the paradise she fixed, 

There man, enamored of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, bratelike, o’er each flower 
That tasks not one Jaborious hour; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 

To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 
And sweetly woos him—but to spare. 
Strange—that where all is peace beside, 
There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 

To darken o'er the fair domain.” 


For instances proving this truth we have 
only to turn to the history of those “ Edens 
of the eastern wave’’ that have been alike 
the home of beauty and of pirates, where 
nature has been royal in her bounty, and 
man brutal in his violence. The peaceful 
shepherd of Les Bas Landes represented on 
next page, though his eye cannot be gratified 
by flowers and, verdure, and he has little 
companionship beyond that of his dog and 
his herds, is nevertheless unmolested and 


free to pursue his simple thoughts where- 
soeverthéymayleadhim. He cannot read, 
probably, and so the great world of books 
is closed to him, but he employs his leisure 
moments by knitting socks, casting every 
now and then a watchful eye upon his 
floeks, while his faithful dog is also mind- 
fulof his duty as guardian of the sheep. 
Owing to the fact that a large portion of 
the land is covered with water, the shep- 
herds have recourse to stilts, as seen in the 
engraving, and show so much ease and 
agility in the management of them that 
they excite the surprise and admiration of 
the passing traveller who chances to en- 
counter one of these wanderers through 
the wilds in his travels. But it is only at 
rare intervals that the fearful solitude of 
these dreary regions is broken in upon by 
any figure save that of the stilted shepherd 
of the Landes. Except in the immediate 
neighborhood of the rye-farms, the travel- 
ler would meet with but few traces of life 
or civilization ; nor would the gloomy pros- 
pect be enlivened by any living form but 
that of the slow moving herdsman, and no 
sounds. would relieve the silence but the 
subdued lowing of the herds. ‘‘ Flat, stale, 
and literally unprofitable,” would be the 
verdict in regard to the landscape. 

The shepherds of Les Bas Landes are ex- 
ceedingly watchful of their flocks, and the 
docility of the latter is remarkable, while 
the good understanding existing between 
the dogs and sheep is no lessso. The ra- 
pidity with which the shepherds draw their 
scattered flocks around them is not more 
surprising than the process by which they 
accomplish it is simple and beautiful. If 
the sheep are at no great distance from 
him, he gives a peculiar whistle, and they 
leave off feeding and obey the call; if they 
are afar off and scattered, he utters a shrill 
cry, and instantly the flocks may be seen 
leaping over the swamps and scampering 
toward him. As soon as they have gath- 
ered around him, the shepherd sets*off on 
his return to the cabin, or resting-place he 
has secured, and the sheep follow behind 
like so many well-trained hounds. 

The noble-looking shepherd-dogs, two of 
which are usually attached to each flock, 
have a higher grade of duties to perform 
than those of chasing the animals together 
and biting the legs of stragglers. The flock 
is confided to their protection from the 
predatory attacks of wolves and bears, 
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against whose approach they are constantly 
on the watch, and to whom they at once 
offer battle. The sheep themselves are so 
well aware of the friendly care of the dogs, 
and that they have nothing to fear from 
them, that they crowd about them as if 
really seeking their protection, and dogs 
and sheep may be seen resting together in 
perfect harmony. Being thus accustomed 


to scenes of such gentleness and magna- 


nimity, the shepherds themselves are brave, 
generous and humane, and though, as may 
be imagined, they are nearly all of them 
without the least education as far as books 


and the ways of the outside world are con- 


cerned, they have their own strict code of 


honor, and are exceedingly sensitive among 
themselves to the slightest dereliction from 
the paths of true morality, Behold him, 
then, in all his ignorance, the poor shep- 
herd of the lowlands of France, inhabiter 
of the wilderness, knitting socks as he 
watches his docile flocks, yet invested with 
a dignity which many a blase man of the 
world mightenvy. His knowledge is small, 
and his world circumscribed, but he has 
a conscience that is ‘‘ void of offence.” 
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THE WANDERER. 
BY MARY HELEN BoopEy. ~ 

December’s sky is dark with clouds, Is the wild storm so quickly o’er, 

No sunshine lights their shade, And is this sunshine real ? 
But deeper gloom my heart enshrouds My mother’s face I see once more, 

Than hangs o’er hill and glade, My childhood’s sweet ideal. 
Since early morn I’ve wandered on, How bright and fair the place has grown! 

Weak, weary, grief-opprest, What warmth, and light, and flowers! 
Till now at last my strength is gone— O mother! leave me not alone - 

I only sigh for rest. Where many a tempest lowers! 

Before me rolls a evllen stream, 
Hoarse murmuring in its bed, The storm swept on with unabated force 
Upon whose waves the lightning’s gleam All through the night, but vanished 

At intervals is shed. with the day, 


The rattling thunder, peal on peal, 
Echoes along the sky; 

Despair has seized me, and I feel 
I care not if I die. 


I cannot cross the swelling tide 
Which threatens to o’erflow 
The banks which bloomed in summer’s 
pride 
Three little months ago, 


The ghostly trees their spectral arms 
Toss wildly in the wind ; 

A sense of fear my breast alarms— 
No shelter can I find. , 


The rain has drenched my garments thro’, 
An ague chills my frame ; { 

My eyes are dim, and seem to view 
Strange forms with eyes of flame. — 


O, let me then, ye friendly rocks, 


Into your shelter creep, 
And dream my mother gently rocks i 
Her weary child to sleep! And 
Outside the wind may wildly shriek, By swollen waters, chanced to pass that 
The rain may still sweep on, way. 
But I will press my fevered cheek ’ He saw beneath the overhanging rocks 
Upon a smooth cold stone. A figure that looked human, strangely 
Like to the wild beasts of the field, still, 
All shelteriess am I, And made his way o’er fragmentary blocks 
Save for ee ~ caverns yield, Of stone, to satisfy his curious will. 
He started as he saw the still white face 
What thoughts are rushing on me now Of the poor wandercr, homeless now no 
Of home, and friends, and love! more, 
A cold dew gathers on my brow, Upon whose lips a smile of heavenly grace 


A light shines from above. Lingered, as if to tell that grief was o’er. 
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@APTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. 


BY M. T. 


CHAPTER 

A PorRTLY elderly gentleman was slowly 
pacing along the nicely-kept gravelled 
walk which cut a rich brown semi-circle in 
the velvety green of a small lawn in front 
of a neat substantial cottage. The air of 
the man suited that of the place. He was 
dressed with extreme neatness; his, iron- 
gray hair was smoothly brushed, his slight- 
ly darker beard trimly cut, his boots pol- 
ished to a charm, and his linen immacu- 
late; and yet there was nothing about him 
that would strike you as singularly incon- 
gruous if he had chosen to take the hoe or 


shovel and go to the assistance of the stout 


serving-man who was busily at work inthe 


vegetable garden behind the cottage. A- 
man who had been steady and brave to: 


face any experience, however trying; who 
had known something of privation and 
hardship while he had been at ease midst 
luxury and refinement; who had borne his 
part resolutely amidst many strange and 
startling scenes, for all he walked so quiet- 
ly now along the walk before his simple 
cottage home. This one read, ancon- 
scious of the discovery, While gaging at the 
firm, dignified, and yet benevolent face. 
Captain Alick Thurston was a man to 
inspire respect, Whether from high or low, 
rich or poor, refined or i persons. 
There was a natural inborn authority in his 
very gesture which could net fail of effect. 
Those calm blue eyes could glint sparks as 
fierce as thosé from clashing stee); the 
lips, somewhat irresolute and tremulous 
just now, could shut down into the grim- 
mest determination; that smooth shapely 
hand, wrinkled though it had grown with 
the years of half a century, had stillan 
iron grip or ponderous blow at command of 
the firm-strung muscles. He was not a 
man to be lightly held by, friend or foe; 
nor tamely loved, one would say, seeing 
what tender depths those blue eyes now 
and then revealed. And yet Captain Alick 
had never married. A stout-framed, reso- 
lute housekeeper, Widow Nancy Bourne, 
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held sway at Thurston Cottage, and had 
reigned triumphant in that—to her—glori- 
ous sphere fifteen years come Christmas. 
And though Captain Alick was famed for 
many a mile as a generous, attentive host 
to his own sex, and a devoted slave to all 
the children in the neighborhood, it was 
very seldom that a lady was included in 
the list of his invited guests. It was tacitly 
conceded by all his acquaintance that he 
was not a marrying man; yet, somehow, 
no one thought of accusing him of antip- 
athy or hostility to. his fair friends. What- 
ever in the past had wrenched away from 
him the sweet solace and joy of a wife’s 
affection, which, of all others, a nature 
like his seemed to require, from Captain 
Alick’s lips came no hint orexplanation. 

Widow Nancy was secure from molesta- 
tion, and, it must be conceded, managed 
the liberal means given over to her care 
in the most judicious manner. A better- 
kept table was not found in the whole 
shire, and a guest might search far and 
wide, and fail of securing more palatable 
or delicious dishes than mine host of 
Thurston Cottage distributed from his seat 
at the head of the board. 

But we have left him all this time wait- 
ing the arrival of a guest, whose coming 
has evidently excited unusual interest; 
since he has left his seat on the cosy piazza 
to come down to the walk, every now and 
then glancing questioningly toward the 
avenue gate. 

He is gratified at length by the sound of 
rolling wheels, and’ tarns his head with a 
quick start, while there comes a thoughtful 
half-tremulous smile across his lips. 

A handsome but very’ plainly-appointed 
coach comes moderately up,the avenue. 
Captain Alick is ready to open the coach 
door when it draws up. before the front 
flight of stone steps. A tall gentleman, 
something near his own age, atzred in 
extreme of elegance, descends, and 
tends a thin hand, from which he had jut 
drawn a delicate lavender glove. 
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‘Well, captain, you are hale and hearty, 
Isee. I was afraid you were going into a 
decline, that was such a forlorn, solemn 
sort of letter which summoned me here.” 

“O, I am well enough, and I perceive 
you are very little changed, Dick! It’s 
rather shabby in you, old boy, that I 
should have to send to get you here at 
Thurston Cottage,” ‘says Captain Alick, 
grasping the outstretched hand, and shak- 
ing it heartily. 

“©, you know how tied I am. What 
with my private affairs, and my Parliament 
duties, there’s little enough time for re- 
creation. I put aside adozen calls to get 
down here now, because, somehow, your 
letter gave me to understand your reasons 
were urgent and important.” 

As he spoke, the Honorable Richard 
Merton looked sharply and questioningly, 
with his piercing gray eyes, into the smil- 
ing face before him. 

**You are not far from right, Dick. I 
had my good reasons for urging the visit, 
so don’t repent before you have actually 
crossed my threshold. It will do you good 
to get a little whiff of country air and a mo- 


ment’s rést from ‘cankerous cares.’ You 


are the same restless soul, Dick. I wonder 
you haven’t fretted the spirit’ from the 
body. You're more woefully like a shadow 
than ever. But come in, come in, Dick! 
I’m all alone. I’ve saved myself especially 
for your benefit, Widow Nancy will give 
us dinner a little earlier than usual, in con- 
sideration of the appetite your long ride 
must have induced.” 
They passed into thé house arm in arm, 
the plain-spoken, great-hearted, simple- 
minded country gentleman, and the world- 
ly, wily, deep-learned city politician. 
_ The conversation was desultory and care- 


less until after the dinner, to which the 


Honorable Mr. Merton liad done ample 
justice, was removed, and tlie nut and 
wine-tray set before them. Then suddenly 
dropped away from Captain Alick’s face 
the bland genial smile of the host. He 
filled his guest’s glags, and slowly drained 
his own, then looked over the table with 
grave, almost wistful eyes. 

“Now, then, at last I am to hear an ex- 
planation of this odd whim,” thought the 
Honorable Mr, Merton; and looked up 
with eager attention. 

Dick,” began Captain Alick, “we have 
been good friends al! our lives, haven’t 


we? Iam sure I have loved you as well as 
I could have loved a brother. When I was 
a foolish youngster, I made brother, and 
sister, and parent of you. Why, Dick, you 
ruled me like a tator in those old days, and 
I was hot-blooded and impetuous, and full 
of all a boy's pride and obstinacy, too. I 
have wondered, sometimes, as I recalled 
my unfaltering devotion, and tried to guess 
out the causes. Being such a desolate 
wretch, with no home friends, and brought 
up by my guardian with such chilling state- 
liness, would naturally, I suppose, throw a 
warm-hearted boy into the arms of the first 
kind-hearted person who took pains to win 
his affection. And you had wonderful 
tact, Dick; you have always had that, boy 
and man.” 

Captain Alick’s eye was a little hazy, his 
tone grew dreamy, and he talked on like 
one unconscious of a listener. 

Richard Merton glanced sharply across 
the table, just the slightest shade of annoy- 
ance crossed his thin sallow face, and his 
lip curled in a faint sneer. He took up the 
silver nutecrackers carefally, selected the 
finest walnut, and, as he crushed the shell, 
replied, in an unconcerned tone: 

“Really, captain, so many things have 
céme bétween in all these years, that I can- 
not recall anything accurately concerning ~ 
those old days. With me bygones are in- 
déed bygones.” 

“*The past is more a living truth to me 
than the ‘present. I live here alone in 
peace and quiet, and ponder over every lit- 
tle circumstance in the lives of some who 
have been lying in their graves these fifteen 
years. I lose myself in trying to fathom 
the mystery of the’ Father’s dealings with 
us. Why are the Wicked allowed to work 
their evil deeds? why are’ 'the pure and in- 
nocent left to perish han ree woeful 
straits?’ 

The sneer on the Honorable Richard’s 
thin lips increased visibly. 

“The man is a mononianiac!” thought 
he, shragging his shoulders, 

Captain Alick caught something of this, 
and ‘hastily flinging back with one hand 
the iron-gray masses of hair which swept 
across lis fofehead, he spoke suddenly, 
apd in an entirely changed voice: 

“Dick, I have learned at last the truth 
concerning Miriam Grey.” 

The Honorable Richard Merton started . 
now in good earnest. A wave of crimson 
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sent a momentary flush to his sallow cheek. 
He lifted his eyelids, and the shrewd sharp 
eyes darted a hasty glance into the speak- 
er’s face, as if in search of a guiding hint 
concerning his own course. He met the 
sorrowful but kind calm look of Captain 
Alick with a nervous trepidation his best 
efforts could not conceal. 

“ Really, Alick, I am not quite sure I un- 
derstand you. You know I said before I 
had forgotten all those old affairs!’ stam- 
mered he, 

“T think a little effort will enable you to 
recall the facts. Isaid I had learned the 
truth, Dick. So you will understand that 
I realize now the folly of my unquestioning 
confidence in your friendship. But, Dick, 
man, times are changed; you are right 
there. If this discovery had come thirty, 
or even twenty years ago, instead of hav- 
ing you out here at Thurston Cottage, I 
should have sent you a peremptory sum- 
mons to take your choice of weapons. 
Young blood is so hot; but mine is creep- 
ing sluggishly now, Dick. I don’t want to 
leave the world with bitterness and hatred 
in my heart. When, a month gone, I 
learned how treacherously you dealt with 
me, when I thought of my barren, desolate 
life, of my poor Miriam’s wretched, wretch- 
ed history, I own I cursed you. But calm- 
er thoughts followed. It is strange how I 
have always clung to you, Dick; how warm 


a return I have given to your cold liking! 


I sat down, and began hunting up extenu- 
ating circumstances to plead your cause, 
I said it is not so very unnatural. Dick 
was always such an ambitious fellow, his 
marriage with Annabel Graeme seemed to 
set him upon the ladder to success. If he 
refused to conciliate her brother, he lost 
this much-desired wife. I told over to my- 
self just how you reasoned. You always 
had such a lawyer brain, Dick. I know 
you said it would be the best thing for me, 
that I was a giddy boy, ready to lose all my 
best prospects for the sake of an obseure 
and penniless girl. You said it was the 
best thing to put the girl out of my path. 
O Dick! Dick! You meant to do me a 
kindness, but you blasted my whole life! 
lers— Man! man! it drives me frantic to 
recall it!’ 
Captain Alick dropped his face, on which 
the great drops of perspiration had started, 
_ inte bis hands, and a great sob shook his 
broad chest. The Honorable Richard 
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leoked on, half curious, half angry, thor- 
oughly discomfited. 

** But, Alick,’’ ventured he, “ you seem 
to take for granted the truth of some un- 
known accusation. Who has dared thus 
secretly malign me ?”’ 

“Hush, Dick! Don’t try to cheat me 
longer. You will lose my still clinging af- 
fection. 1 tell you, man, across all these 
yawning years I cannot reach back to the 
hot passions of boyhood. I bear you no 
anger. You see that I have sent for youin 
friendliness. I give you the privilege of 
helping me right what wrong lies in your 
power. I know the whole miserable story; 
how you helped Gilbert Graeme dupe and 
cheat me, how you poisoned my Miriam’s 
sweet trustfulness and drove her into his 
arms, to win his sister for yourself. Thank 
Heaven! she was saved from the foulest 
wrong. She escaped, she fled. She was 
lost to me who might have been the joy 
and pride of my life, but she escaped from 
the vile clasp of Gilbert Graeme.” 

Richard Merton winced, but he put on 
an aggrieved tone. 

“Alick, who has been talking to you? 
From whence do you get this strange ab- 
surd story ?” cried he, stretching across the 
table his long thin hand. 

“T have it from one who has never lied 
—from the grave itself, from my. Miriam’s 
dying message !’’ was the stern low-breath- 
ed reply. 

The outstretched hand, blazing with the 
magnificent seal ring stamped with the 
Merton crest, fell heavily to the table. The 
honorable gentleman’s sallow cheek wore 
a still more livid tinge. The eyelids drop- 
ped over the crafty steel-cold eyes. He 
was overwhelmed with confusion, Sor- 
rowfully and gravely Captain Alick’s eyes 
followed the shifting emotions of his face. 

** You see, Dick,’’ said he presently, ‘‘ we 
are to talk as if you agreed to my views of 
the case, I am certain you repent heartily 
the unkind part you acted toward me. Be- 
lieye me, after the first pangs were over I 
should have dug a grave aud buried the 
ugly recollection out of sight. You would 
never have known from me of my discov- 
ery, but for the reparation presented to 
you, but for the atonement lying in your 

wer. ” 

“What is it?’ asked the other, in a 
voice. 

“Listen! Miriam escaped from the trap 
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that aristocratic villain set for her. Be- 
lieving me false, and well nigh losing her 
faith in mankind, she fled, covering care- 
fully every vestige of her track. She lived 
as companion to an elderly invalid in Sic- 
ily, three dreary years. Her protectress 
dying, left her a moderate competence. 
Still keeping an assumed name, to shield 
her from a nameless dread of Sir Gilbert 
Greame, she lived in the little foreign 
town in strict retirement. A singular train 
of circumstances brought her in contact 
with a wealthy Englishman, sent to that 
mild air to favor delicate lungs. I need 
not dwell upon the particulars. He discoy- 
ered the same attractions which held me 
under so close a spell, and threw himself 
at her feet. He offered her the protection 
of an honorable name and manly heart. 
She was alone, friendless, nearly broken- 
hearted. She accepted the staff put be- 
neath her trembling hands. She married 
him, living as quietly as suited her tastes 
and his feeble health. He died two years 
afterward, very suddenly, and when she 
came forward as his wife, the foreign agent 
of his family coolly put her claims aside. 
They declared there had been no marriage, 
that it was tacitly understood by all his ac- 
quaintance she was merely the mistress se- 
lected to solace the failing health of the 
invalid. They offered a moderate pension, 
but persistently refused to reeognize her. 
She spurned this insulting proffer, and 
sought for proofs. To her horror, she 
found every trace of the performance of 
the legal ceremony carefully obliterated. 
The very clergyman was nowhere to be 
found. She knew nothing about him, ex- 
cepting that he was a Scotchman, who said 
he had left his pulpit for a brief vacation. 
His name was very carelessly written upon 
the certificate he gave them. She remem- 
bered her husband’s remarking it; but she 
was very positive it was signed John Mac- 
lean, and that he came from Edinburgh. 
The defiant tone of her communications 
from her husband’s family disgusted as 
well as distressed her. She knew the price- 
less papers must have been stolen from 
their desk during the confusion ensuing 
upon his sudden death. Her first efforts 
proving unavailing, having no trasty friend 
to turn to, this poor forlorn creatare— 
created, Dick, to adorn and beautify any 
sphere in life, you must bear me out in 
that assertion—passively acquiesced in her 
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hard fate. She had her little year-old babe 
to comfort her, and the yearly annuity 
paid by the terms of her bénefactress’s 
will would keep her from poverty. So she 
settled down in that strange town upon the 


Mediterranean shore. The child growing 


up towards womanhood, aroused again her 
anxiety that the truth should be proved, 
and her rights demanded, By a blessed 
providential discovery she at last learned 
how cruelly she had been betrayed, and 
how miserably I had been cheated. She 
says, in her touching letter, that it roused 
all her failing strength. She knew. she 
could rely upon my help. With her dying 
blessing, she sent to my care her precious 
child and her injured cause.” 

Captain Alick paused, and looked over 


anxiously into the face of his guest. It . 


was half averted, but showed trace of emo- 
tion, which gave him much encouragement. 
“Dick,” he exclaimed, impulsively, 
“ Miriam is dead and gone! it is hopeless 
to seek to help her to her own rights; but 
we can grant her dying wish. We can give 
her child her rightful heritage. I am an 
unlearned, blunt old sailor. I am afraid I 
should bungle at the matter; such things 
are out of my line. I see that it needs 
adroit, delicate handling, or matters will 
be injured instead of benefited. I can 
work straightforward, but I am at logger- 
heads directly Itry to set sly traps. It is 
just the thing for you, Dick; you never 
failed in your life at such a job. Will you 
undertake it? Mind, all the expense shall 
be taken from my purse if you fail. If you 
succeed, this dear little girl can well afford 
to recompense you generously from that 
noble property.” ¥ 
“You have not told me what estate it is 
to which the claim is laid ?”’ said the Hon- 
orable Richard, picking up a walnut, and 
meditating a move toward the nutcrackers. 
His host was evidently a little embar- 
rassed. One hand had been nervously fin- 
gering a small roll of paper in the pocket 
of his loose sacque coat, He drew it out 
now, glanced over the lines hastily, and, 
turning down the edge of the paper, laid it 
down on the table before the other’s eye. 
The walnut fell as suddenly as if a blow 
had fallen upon those long slim fingers, 
and rolled across the table, falling with a 
light bound to the polished oaken floor. 
‘Confusion?’ exclaimed the honorable 
gentleman, in a startled angry voice. 
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“I know you are surprised, Dick. You 
did not think you were once more crushing 
poor Miriam, when your prompt diplomacy 
settled so decisively that ‘foreign upstart 
claim upon Wilmot’s property,’ and the old 
place.” 

“Captain Alick Thurston, this is really 
too much!” exclaimed Richard Merton, 
starting up from the table. ‘I certainly 
did not come down here to meet with in- 
sult. You have been imposed upon. You 
‘were always too quixotic. I tell you that 
Miriam was a cheat—you were well rid of 
her—” 

Hold!’ thundered Captain Alick, also 
leaping from his chair. “ Beware, Dick 
Merton how you use that sacred name 
lightly. I tell you the girl was as much my 
wife, in the sight of Heaven, as though 


forty priests had stood over us. Our hearts — 


were exchanged, our nuptial vows uttered 
solemnly, in the Almighty presence. 
Through all these years I have borne 
around a bereaved empty breast. She has 
turned to me fearlessly, from her very bed 
of death. Dick! Dick! how can I have 
loved you so? Is your heart a stone in- 
deed? Have all these years of familiar in- 
tercourse with trickery, aud fraud, and 
giant wrongs, crushed out from you a 
man’s honor? I had counted strongly on 
your help. I thought you would gladly 
make this atonement, to ease the night- 
mare remorse which it seemed must weigh 
heavily on your soul. Once more I appeal 
to you, in the name of all things sacred, to 
help me in this matter. I know it will be 
hard. I think I understand the sorest 
point. But, Dick, money is not everything 
in this world; surely you must have seen 
that. And you will have enough. You 
are well aware that everything I have is 
feft to you and yours. My will is still un- 
changed ; but, Dick, I must certainly make 
a new one, if you persist in denying the 
claim of this hapless orphan. Miriam's 


child must not be left to the chance of — 


winning her right. From this day she is 


my adopted daughter. But you will con- 


sent, Dick?” 


He stood up eréct, his eye flashing; his — 


noble face Nlumined with a grand enthusi- 
asm, and before him was the livid sneering 
countenance of ‘his guest. 

“Say you will ‘consent to help me, 
Dick?’ pleaded Captain Alick. 

“I do not believe a word of her story. 1 
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think I should be wronging the innocent 
if 1 wrested the estate from my ward’s 
hands. You know—or perhaps you do not 
know—that he is as good as engaged to my 
daughter.” 

“*T suspected it; but it does not alter the 
matter. Why shiould it?” 

The wily man of the world had by this 
time, in a measure, recovered the wits 
which had been sadly routed by this sud- 
den and astounding revelation. He rallied 
all his faculties, and slowly returned to his 
seat. 

** Let us try to look at the affair coolly,’’ 
said he, in his accustomed smooth and oily 
tones. ‘It is possible I may see it differ- 
ently. I must have a little quiet reflec- 
tion, to know exactly what is right.” 

“Heaven grant you may find it! and to 
add another, and, to me, irresistible appeal, 
let me summon one more interested than 
either of us.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and said 
quietly to the servant who appeared : 

““Ask Widow Nancy to say to the young 
lady that I should feel honored by her 
presence here for a few moments.” 

_ The servant disappeared, and the pair 


‘waited in silence full fifteen minutes; then 


quick light steps were heard coming 
through the hall. The host smiled softly, 


‘and, as if to brush off all traces of stern- 


ness and agitation from his face, passed his 


‘hand hastily across forehead, cheek and 


mouth. The guest cast an uneasy, dis- 
turbed glance toward the door, and then 


‘involuntarily rose to his feet. 


CHAPTER Ll. 

You have seen faces, oftener in pictures 
than elsewhere, but at rare intervals, in 
reality, which affected you with a vague 
and yet very distinct sensation of mingled 
awe and delight. Such sweet serene light 
shone in the eyes, such a depth of purity 
hovered around the tranquil lips, such an 
indescribable refinement, and goodness, 
and innocence, shone through every linea- 
ment. 

This young girl who came. floating 
through the dark-panelled doorway toward 
these two men of such widely different 
character and experience, was of just such 
lovely presence. Her very coming seemed 
to brighten the room, as a sunbeam ora 
blossym can enliven the gloomiest scene. 
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Even the fierce angry clamoring in Rich- 
ard Merton’s worldly heart cowered down, 
‘and for a moment held its peace, while his 
host, with a thrilling smile, rose to meet her. 

“You sent for me, Captain Alick. If 
there is anything Ican do for you, I shall 
be so glad; but I fear there is no way in 
which I may repay your goodness,” 

The voice. was sweet and clear, the ac- 
cent slightly foreign, Captain Alick took 
in his the wee white hand, and answered, 
fondly: 

“Nay, my child, you must forget this 
thought of obligation, Have I not adopt- 
ed you into my heart as a beloved daugh- 
ter? Is not your very presence in this dull 
old place the richest largess I could ask? 
Come hither, my child. Here is an old 
comrade of mine; one who shared all my 
boyish life, who has always held a warm 
corner in my heart. This is Mr. Richard 
Merton, Geneviev®’”’ 

This girl, reared in the utmost seclusion, 
wholly unlearned in the courtly etiquette 
upon which the ladies of his acquaintance 
prided themselves, turned toward him with 
a graceful unconsciousness, which the 
Honorable Richard inwardly admitted was 
the very perfection of lady-like ease. 

**T am very glad to see you, Mr. Merton. 
Captain Alick is so kind to me, I already 
love him so dearly, that I cannot but 
choose take his friend for mine upon the 
first meeting.” 

“I hope you will find him a good and 
generous friend,’ said Captain Alick, 
while Mr. Mertou bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of Genevieve’s address. “ You see 
we have been discussing grave and knotty 
questions over our wine. Will you come 
into the little parlor, and charm away the 
cobwebs with one of those sweet melodies 
you warble like any forest birdling ?”’ 

“I shall be too proud and happy. I will 
do my best. How glad I am you love 
singing!” 

She led the way joyfully, and with un- 
affected readiness seated herself at the 
piano, and commenced a sweet Italian 
hymn, giving the words in English. The 
gentlemen eould do no otherwise than lis- 
ten attentively. Her voice was wonder- 
fully sweet, and bad. evidently been care- 
fully cultured. She sang song after song, 
now and then glancing around with a 
pleased smile to mark the rapt enchanted 
look on a friend’s face, 
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“T am sure you are tired,” said Captain 
Alick, at last. 

She shook her head playfully, but he 
continued, peremptorily: 

“Not another note. I must not be too 
extravagant, even in so pure an enjoyment. 
Run away, birdling, and ask Widow Nancy 
to look out for the honey jars, since I am 
quite confident you feed surreptitiously 
upon them to obtain the dulcet tone for 
your songs.” 

Laughing merrily, Genevieve withdrew. 

Captain Alick looked over triumphantly 
into his guest’s face. 

“You cannot blame me now, Dick, for 
my earnest desire to restore to so peerless 
a creature the rightful fortune and noble 
name of her father. She will be the bright- 
est star at court.” . 

“ Does she know herself of this claim? 
She is indeed a very charming girl. But, 
Alick, in such an important matter one 
must move cautiously and deliberately. 
The subject requires careful considera- 
tion.” 

“She knows nothing. It is five weeks 
now since she arrived, and I have scarcely 
thought of any other subject. There is no 
need of further consideration on my part,”’ 
returned the captain, impatiently. 

“But certainly there ison mine. I am 
of a slower, less impetuous nature. Let 
me have the papers to read to-night when 
l retire to my chamber.. I promise you to 
give it careful thought, and in the morning 
you shall know my candid opinion.” 

“T don’t want your opinion. I want 
your answer, yes or no. Will you help 
right this defrauded orphan ?” : 

“If you like that statement better, you 
shall have my ay or nay in the morning.” 

“Very well. You understand those pa- 
pers are merely copies. The main thing is 


‘to find this Scotch minister; then, of 


course, the matter is settled. Perhaps you 
already know something about him. You 
certainly were the principal manager of 
the affair, and the guardian of the success- 
ful heir.” 

Captain Alick said this half defiantly, 
half apologetically, and kept his eye reso- 
lutely upon Richard Merton’s face. 

It kept its impassive coldness. He was 
no longer to be startled into impolitic or 
undignified emotions. 

“T am certain you don’t mean your 
words as unkind as their real significance 
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implies. It’s a long time since we have 
been together, Alick, and it’s not often I 
get away from public business, say nothing 
of myown. Let’s be good friends, if we 
can, Alick!’ 

So spoke this wily schemer, well_know- 
ing how deeply such a tone and thought 
would sink into the honest generous heart 
beside him. 

“Amen to that, Dick! What an old-time 
genial ring it has, when you call me Alick 
in that voice! It brings up the days when 
we were at school together, and. when 
nothing in the world could make me so 
proud as a patronizing nod or wink from 
you. You were so much cleverer at books 
than I, Dick, you rogue; .but when it came 
to wrestling or pulling the oars, I got ahead 
again, old boy. Our lives might have been 
mapped out then from those very traits. I 
hated deep problems heartily, and took to 
the water as naturally asaduck. Heigh- 
ho! well, I have done some good in my 
line, while in the service. It’s a question, 
though, if I should have been so snugly 
harbored in retirement, if I had depended 
upon my country’s appreciation of my ser- 
vices. But Lhave always rejoiced heartily 
to see you mounting so steadily upward, 
and have been proud to know how quick 
you could unravel what seems to be such 
a hopeless snarl in the political affairs of 
the nation. Yes, yes, Dick, let’s be friends 
always.” 

“ How fast it is growing dark! Shall we 
try a cigar on the terrace? I’m sure you 
haven’t given up your old sea habits, as re- 
gards a pipe.” 

“Not I. There’s another old trick I 
cling to still, though I suppose Father 
Time will stiffen up my joints, pretty soon, 
so I must give it up. I take my morning 
swim just as regular on the lake over there, 
as I used to from the salt tide.’’ 

“You must find it irksome on chilly 
mornings,’”’ was the careless rejoinder. 

“NotI. It renews my youth, freshens 
me, mind and body. It is one of my pet 
theories, Come, try it with me in the 
morning. I’ve a jaunty little boat I row 
out into the lake, just after the sun peeps 
up. It’s better than wine to quicken the 
blood, when you come up tingling with 
your dive down into the cool freshness be- 
low, and inhale the reviving air.’’ 

The Honorable Richard shrugged his 


shoulders. 


“Bah! it gives me a shiver to think of 
it. Itis extremely imprudent. A man of 
your age diving like a boy! What if any- 
thing happened ?” 

“Pooh! I’m as good as half a dozen 
young men of the day. When I begin to 
feel old, I shall take Tim along with me, 
to pull me out of trouble. I’m good for 
some time yet. I had the cramp one morn- 
ing, but I got back safe. Hillo, Tim! 
where are you? Go and bring me some of 
those choice cigars I keep out of the way of 
the rabble. You wont find their equal 
now, Dick. I bought them myself cf an 
old Manilla merchant, on my las’ East In- 
dian cruise. I am on the last thousand 
now, and they grow more and more 
choice.” 

Tim, a stout, stalwart fellow, bearing un- 
mistakable evidences of his sea proclivities 
in his gait and sailor , darted out from 
his post in the corridor. A noble fellow 
was Tim, deserving something beyond cas- 
ual notice, with a heart as brave anda 
soul as true as steel. He had entered the 
service of his beloved master when he was 
only simple Lieutenant Thurston, and he 


.had never left him since by night or day, 


and never was simple nature more thor- 
oughly spaniel-like in its devotedness than 
Tim’s affection for Captain Alick. In the 
honest servant’s eyes, that gentleman was 
not alone the best and kindést, but he was 
also the greatest man in the world. 

Captain Alick was not a man to under- 
value such faithful attachment. Tim was 
his right hand man, often his chosen confi- 
dant. 

The two gentlemen paced to and fro 
with their cigars all the evening long. Gen- 
evieve, sitting at the dim library window, 
with her fair cheek pressed against the 
glass, could see the two forms passing 
backward and forward, the tall and slim, 
and the broad stout figure, and now and 
then came floating to her ear the mingling 
voices. Presently the glimmering spark 
which had accompanied them vanished. 
The cigars were finished. 

They were coming in, The girl rose 
from her half-reelining position, shook out 
the folds of her white dress, and went to 
meet them, thinking perhaps they would 
like music. She came upon them just as 
they were halting beneath the effulgenee 
of the hali lamp. 

“I think T will go to my chamber, Alick. 
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The long ride is something out of my way, 
you know, and I feel unusually tired. I 
have that business to look over, besides. 
So, if you will excuse me, I’ll wish you 
good-night.” 

“Certainly, certainly. Make yourself 
comfortable, by all means. There will be 
aman to attend to your wants. Whata 
puny frame you’ve got, for all those long 
limbs, Dick! It would take many aride to 
use me up in that way. You'd better get 
up in season to join me at my bath.’ 

‘Thank you, I have wit enough left to 
keep out of that. Good evening, Miss 
Genevieve.” 

Captain Alick had not observed her be- 
fore. He turned, and drawing her forward 
under the light, so that its rays fell glow- 
ingly upon the graceful head with its gold 
brown curls, its fair transparent complex- 
ion, and soft violet- eyes, he said, ina 
significant tone :* 

“Dick, old boy, here is a charming vis- 
ion to take with you into your gloomy 
chamber, and into your crooked lawyer 
puzzling and planning. Let it have a Chris- 
tianizing influence!’ 

Richard Merton had good cause to re- 
member that picture for many and many a 
day, and it was stamped indelibly upon his 
memory, though he half closed his keen 
gray eyes, as if to shut out a sight which 
pricked him painfully. He saw them after 
he had gone up into his chamber, dismissed 
his valet, and settled himself down to look 
over the obnoxious papers. 

Again and again, between him and the 
written pages floated that pretty picture. 
The stalwart old navy captain, with his 
grand, rugged, honorable face, one arm 
thrown around the sylph figure in the fleecy 
snowy robe, with its broad black sash, its 
sweet innocent face upturned so confiding- 
ly and tenderly. 

Many and many a night afterward the 
Honorable Richard Merton woke panting 
and trembling from a dream in which the 
smiling faces had suddenly changed into a 
solitary figure—a cold, stark, dripping 
corpse, with frozen glaring eye, and stiff 
menacing finger. 

His lip curled scornfully now, unaware 
of the terrible power the vision should 
gain in the brief space of four-and-twenty 
hours. Unrolling the papers, he went 


through them rapidly, with absorbed atten- 
tion. When they were finished he flung 
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them down on the table, and took breath 
in a long-drawn inspiration. 

** Just about what I thought they would 
be. It shows the wisdom of my manage- 
ment; it was the most judicious course 
that could have been taken. I was startled, 
I must admit, to find out this widow should 
prove to be the same girl. Why must the 
wench have so everlastingly turned up in 
my way? She is dead at last. The grim 
archer be praised for that! Hum! the case 
will not prove a very troublesome one, ex- 
cept for the perversity of this romantic old 
sea-dog. It’s a snug property to lose, and 
there’s no question but he will change the 
will, if I don't play skillfully. I must blind 
him a little—hold out a hope of compro- 
mise in case Iam convinced of the actual 
legality of the marriage. It will be easy 
enough to pick flaws in the testimony, 
which will require further corroboration. 
But the girl shall never have the noble 
property, and poor Phil be turned off with 
a mere pittance. Never, never!’ 

So ran the soliloquy of the honorable 
gentleman. The last words were uncon- 
sciously spoken aloud. 

If Tim, who had come in rather abruptly, 
to bring a glass of egg-nogg, with his mas- 
ter’s compliments, overheard them, there 
was no sign of his interpreting them on his 
stolid countenance, as Mr. Richard’s search- 
ing glance assured him, and the latter re- 
tired to his bed, undisturbed by the cir- 
cumstance, 

Meanwhile, below, in the cosy library, 
sat Captain Alick in the great armchair, 
and on a footstool at his feet, with her fair 
head against his knee, was the fairy-like 
Genevieve. Captain Alick’s hand lingered 
fondly amid the shining*curls, and the 
voice, with which he now and then ad- 
dressed her, was broken and tremulous. 

They had been talking about her mother. 
The blue eyes of the girl were like dew- 
sprinkled violets, for the tears still clung 
to the long lashes. 

“Ah, the parting with her was terrible!’ 
sighed Genevieve’s low sweet voice. “I 
thought I should not live to bear it, yet 
now lam strangely comforted. She was so 
sad all her life, my poor mamma! How 
often have I wondered that my father’s 
death should have so completely broken 
her spirit. She only lived for mysake. O, 
her tender devotion to me was a wonder- 
ful thing! Yet 1 am content to forego it, 
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if she is happy at last. And, somehow, I 
cannot think of her as lying in that far-off 
Sicilian grave; perhaps it is because she 
sent me hither before the last hour, and so 
spared my beholding that cherished form 
laid in the cold ground. I cannot believe 
her dead; her living presence, her angelic 
love, seems to surround me everywhere. 
And in you, dear friend, I have founda 
second parent. I hope some dayI shall be 
able to prove my gratitude. I have found 
you just what my mother promised me, a 
noble, generous, true-hearted father. O 
Captain Alick, you shail never repent your 
kindness!’ 

“No, my child, I never shall,’’ answered 
Captain Alick, drawing his hand across his 
eyes, and speaking in an almost solemn 
tone. 

There was a little pause, and then he 
spoke again, more cheerfully. 

“And you are contented, Genevieve? 
you do not find this retired, lonesome place 
gloomy for such young fresh spirits ?” 

“Gloomy, no indeed! I am charmed 
with all things. I should be wicked 
enough, to be dull, after all your efforts to 
add to my enjoyment. I enjoy the pony so 
much! I had such a fine canter early this 
morning. And O, that reminds me of an 
adventure Imet. I have seen Old Moll, 
as the housekeeper tells me she is called. 
You have such queer names in these parts. 
How like I was to laugh the first time you 
called Mrs. Bourne Widow Nancy, and 
now I do not mind it at all!” 

While she was laughing in her pretty 
girlish way, Captain Alick looked down 
earnestly into her face. 

“You have seen Moll, Genevieve? I 
am very glad of that.” 

“ wonder why, Captain Thurston ?” 

** Because she was one of your mother’s 
few trusty friends. Genevieve, my dar- 
ling, if unforeseen events should’ happen, 
confide implicitly in Old Moll; trust her 
fearlessly, obey her, if need be, go to her 
in any trouble for assistance. If youshould 
need protection, which Heaven forbid, but 
if such a direful time should come, and 
anything have happened to me, go to Old 
Moll without a question of her faithful- 
ness, or the real goodness under a strange 
whimsical manner.”’ 


“The housekeeper spoke as if the - 


strange woman was more feared than re- 
spected in the place. She says she has un- 
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canny ways; that she disappears strangely, 
and goes wandering, no one knows 
whither.” 

“There will always be such idle stories 
about so eccentric a person as Old Moll, 
but you can credit my assurance, you will 
always find her a true and faithful friend, 
if anything should happen to me.”’ 

“© Captain Thurston, why do you say 
that? what makes you look so grave and 
sad?” cried Genevieve, the tears rising 
again. “What indeed would become of 
me, if I lost you?” 

“Tt is very sillyin me. Hush, my dar- 
ling, don’t cry again. I’m ashamed of 
myself. It’s one of my old sailor supersti- 
tions; astrange gloom has come upon me, 
a dreary foreboding of evil. I will shake 
it off.” And the noble old veteran laughed, 
and patted her cheek, and kissed her, and 
called her many fond@§nd silly names, and 
thought he had cheated her into believing 
him jolly and merry again. But the same 
uneasy flicker was in his eye; ever and 
anon the grave weary cloud hung over his 
forehead. When she rose to say good- 
night, he drew her gently towards him, put 
his hands upon her head, and gave hera 
solemn blessing. 

When she had gone away, folding his 
hands behind him, Captain Alick walked 
to and fro for a long time, lost in a melan- 
choly revery. Presently he went to the 
iron safe in one corner, unlocked it, and 
took from it a small box of papers. He se- 
lected one, and went to the table, reading 
it carefully through. He folded it up with 
a heavy sigh, and leaned his head upon his 
crossed arms, in the very attitude of a 
grieved schoolboy. 

“*T shall not feel so forlorn, so terribly 
down-hearted in the morning,’’ muttered 
he, lifting his head again. “‘I shall laugh 
then at this nightmare.” 

Presently, as if a new idea had come to 
him, he drew towards him the inkstand, 
and then taking a formal-looking document, 
wrote hastily across it, in his bold legible 
chirography, a few lines. This done, he 
seemed somewhat relieved; replaced the 
paper in the safe, locked it carefully, and 
ringing the bell, summoned Tim to escort 
him to his bedchamber. 

He came forth from it early in the morn- 
ing, with a brighter face, and passed light- 
ly the chamber door of his guest. Only a 
few of the household were yet astir. His 
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passage down stairs and out into the yard 
excited from these no surprise or comment. 
It had been his invariable habit for ten 
years to take this morning bath, whether 
in the balmy air of summer, or beneath the 
chilly winds of winter, if the ice did not 
forbid the indulgence. Tim followed, to 
carry the towels and unmoor the boat. 

Captain Alick pushed off vigorously, and 
Tim sat down on the bank to await his re- 
turn. The honest servant watched the 
dancing boat with exulting pride at his 
master’s continued strength and dexterity ; 
but presently grew a little sleepy, and 
yawned, as he lazily switched off the bright 
heads of the flowers growing on the bank, 
and so his attention was momentarily 
diverted. 

He sprang to his feet, however, as there 
came over the water a faint halloo, and 
looked eagerly towards the motionless 
boat. The powe swimmer had made 
his plunge; why did he not gain the boat? 
for certainly, if Tim’s eyes served him 
right, the skiff was empty. 

Tim darted along the bank to another 
boat moored near by, and in a moment had 
started gallantly to the rescue, The white 
foam flew from the ‘flashing oars, the boat 
spun over the waves as if propelled by arms 
of iron. Tim’s eager eyes darted over the) 
water in wild horrified affright, as he came 
to the idly drifting boat, in which lay his 
master’s empty clothing. He shrieked that 
master’s name in a hoarse screaming voice, 
and then plunged frantically into the wa- 
ter. Again and again poor Tim explored 
the remorseless depths. In vain; and at 
last, with a wail of anguish, the faithful 
fellow, exhausted by his desperate efforts, 
sank helplessly. upon the bottom of the 
boat, and lay there in a kind of stupor. 

As strength returned, he roused himself, 
and rowed slowly and disconsolately back, 
while the empty boat, which had so long 
been guided by the hand so helpless now, 


drifted behind him. 


A ghastly face was it which poor Tim 
presented to the startled household, and 
terrible tidings were those he bore. A wild 
tumult of lamentation and weeping roused 
Richard Merton, sleeping calmly in the 
chamber above. 

He was met on the threshold by Tim’s 
wretched story. I dare not picture what 
thoughts leaped madly through the mind of 
this man, who had been so tenderly beloved: 
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by the dead master of Thurston Cottage. 
I shrink in loathing of such base ingrati- 
tude, such treacherous friendship. But his 
face was grave and solenin with decorous 
sadness. He asked pertinent questions 
concerning the hopelessness of further 
search, and commended the arrangement 
which had sent a band of the stoutest swim- 
mers to explore the lake. He spoke sooth- 
ing, comforting words to still the grief of 
the faithful servants, for Captain Alick was 
not a master to be carelessly deplored. He 
expressed in words which drew,tears from 
all, his own bereavement, and ten, and 
not till then, he asked the question which 
had been printing its fiery letters on his 
brain, through the whole. 

‘* Had his beloved reJative left the house 
that night? Had he sent for any solicitor, 
or drawn up any instrument himself, that it 
might be his melancboly pleasure to see 
faithfully carried out his dear friend’s last 
wishes ?”’ 

** Ah sir,” sobbed Tim, “it’s little he 
thought of this, He told me 1 was to go 
over after breakfast for the lawyer, that he 
wanted to make a change in his will. I’m 
sure there is one now, but what there was 
he didn’t like I’m sure it’s out of my power 
totell.” 

Richard Merton drew a long breath. 

“ Nothing must be touched until the law- 
yer comes: What a sorrowful ending is 
this:to my visit!’ 

And with his cambric handkerchief over 
his face, the honorable gentleman with- 
drew again to his chamber. 

In another room poor Genevieve was sob- 
bing in the good housekeeper’s arms. The 
sudden blow had completely prostrated her 
hitherto elastic spirits. 

**O, what will become of me now, what 
will become of me now ?’’ murmured she, 
despairingly. 

** And not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
unmarked,” said a deep voice at the door. . 

The sobbing woman turned with a start 
of alarm. There on the threshold stood 
the strange, weird figure of Old Moll. 

** ] hear that death is abroad, and I have 
come to listen to his preaching. A good 
man is gone—a mighty oak. has’, fallen. 
Well may you weep, yet let your tears-be 
free from bitterness. 1s. it true, Nancy 
Bourne, that the.cold waves cover the form 
of Alick ‘Thurston?’ asked the woman, 


pushing away the straggling, snow-white 
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locks which streamed from her singular 
bonnet—a huge calash of green silk. 

“Tt is true,” answered the housekeeper, 
with a fresh gush of tears. 

“The Lord have mercy upon us all!’ 
ejaculated Moll, inasolemn voice. ‘‘ Mys- 
terious are his ways, and past finding out.’ 

It’s little enough he thought of this, 
when he left us so bright and cheery this 
morning—my dear, noble Captain Alick,”’ 
wailed the poor widow Nancy. ‘‘ He was 
the best friend I had in the world!’ 

“T have lost everything with him!’ add- 
ed Genevieve, drooping her head again to 
Mrs. Bourne’s shoulder. 

The old woman looked at them gravely, 
and then dashed away a tear from her 
swarthy check, while she said in a peculiar, 
deep, hoarse voice: 

**Be comforted, children. We must all 
die; for the just man, it is only gain, and 
euch we can hope was Alick Thurston.’ 

“Can hopel’’ exclaimed the worthy house- 
keeper, inindignation. ‘‘ If there isany one 
to doubt that angel’s goodness, it should 
not be you, Old Moll, you whom he has be- 
friended against all the ill-will of the town.” 

“*I know, I know, he was a true friend. 
I shall not soon see his like. But where- 
fore indulge in unavailing grief? I tell 
thee, old woman, Old Moll’s is not a heart 
to harbor ingratitude.” 

A servant came to the door for the house- 
keeper, just then, and for a moment Old 
Moll was left alone with Genevieve. ‘The 
girl was startled, as the swarthy wrinkled 
face was bent down bastily to hers and the 
deep voice whispered : 

“Child of Miriam, doubt not the good- 
will of Old Moll. Believe none of their 
shameful charges. He knew me better; 
knew my mission, my devotion to you and 
tohim. He confided to me what was close- 
ly kept from allelse. He promised me to 
make a new will, and secure you from pov- 
erty. Has he done it?” 

“TI do not know. I cannot tell, 1 am 
sure,” faltered Miriam’s daughter. “*O, I 
cannot think of such things, now. I can 
only remember that I have lost his tender 
love, his fostering care—that a am all alone, 
utterly desolate.”’ 


“Hush, hush, my child, that is false. 


You have Old Moll, a faithful devoted 

friend, who will watch over you, who will 

work for you, who will love you always.’’ 
“Who are you?” exclaimed Genevieve, 


conscious of a strange thrill stealing into 
her heart, at the earnest, impassioned tone. 

“Tam your mother’s best friend, and 
yours, sweet child. Fearnot! Have cour- 
age! However dark your future may seem, 
Old Moll shall sometime prove a fairy god- 
mother, and bring you joy and peace.” 

There was no time for Genevieve to reply. 
The housekeeper, followed by one of the 
maids, entered the room, and Old Moll, 
holding up a warning finger to repress the 
girl’s answer, fell back to her old position. 

In a few hours the house was filled with 
a crowd of shocked and sympathizing, or 
curious acquaintances, The lawyer had 
also arrived, and was closely closeted with 
Richard Merton. The fact was dismally 
realized now by the whole household. The 
genial, generous, kind-hearted master of 
Thurston Cottage was gone! 

[To BE CONTINUED. 


“AULD RoBIN GRaAy.’’—Of the origin of 
this favorite song a pleasant story is told. 
There was an old Scotch air (not, however, 
to which the song is now sung, for that we 
owe to an English clergyman) of which 
Lady Anne Bernard was very fond, and 
which Soph Johnstone was in the habit of 
singing to words that were far from choice. 
It struck Lady Anne that she could supply 
the air with a tale of virtuous distress in 
humble life with which all could sympa- 
thize. Robin Gray was the name of a 
shepherd at Balcarres, who was familiar 
with the children of the house. He had 
once arrested them in their flight to an in- 
dulgent neighbor’s. Lady Anne revenged 
this arrest by seizing the old man’s name, 
and preventing it from passing into forget- 
fulness. While she was in the act of heap- 
ing misfortunes on the heroine, Jeanie, her 
sister Elizabeth, twelve or thirteen years 
her junior, strayed into the little room, and 
saw “ Sister Anne” at her escritoire. ‘I 
have been writing a ballad, my dear,” the 
frank elder sister told her little confidant, 
“and I am oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes. I have already sent her 
Jamie to sea, broken her father’s arm, and 
made her mother fall sick, and gave her 
Auld Robin for a lover, but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow in the four lines. 
Help me, I pray.’’—‘‘ Steal the cow, Sister 
Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth.—The cow 
was immediately lifted, and the song com- 
pleted. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A TRAPPER’S STORY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


These scars on my face? These seams on my brow? 
How did I get them? The story is old. 
Years ago? Yes, and when younger than now 
I thought not of danger—was reckless and bold. 
Would like to hear it? ’Twere better, far, told 
Out in the prairie—amid scenes of strife— 
Ambushed in timber—hid by a stream, 
And watching for Indians with rifle and knife. 


Tell it? ’Twould seem strange in an hour like this, 
Far from the buffalo, wolf and the deer, 
Where to keep safe your scalp is the work of a man, 
And each breath is deep drawn, and each moment a feai 
But will. 
The story is this: 
Camping one night by a swift rushing flood— 
A mountain born stream, pearly and clear, 
Though often stained with the crimson of blood, 
All alone by myself, I. fancied I heard 
The plash of a paddle, dipped swiftly and strong; 
Not like that of a trapper, an Indian or guide, 
But one who for life was crowding along; 
Who saw safety ahead, who, scanty of breath, 
Knew like wolves on the trail were torture afd death! 


From the roots of the pine, where my bed I had made— 
From the thick needled branches I’d placed as a screen, 


I peered in the darkness, and saw a tanoe 


Speeding down like an otter the rushes between; 
A canoe madly driven—a girl young and tall, 
Whose black hair streamed out behind like a pall. 


One word in the tongue of the savage I breathed; 
She stopped, trembled, answered, then leaped to my side, 
And the first glance I had of her face and her eyes, . 
Made me know that for her I could live or have died! 
A squaw? No, by heaven! her skin was as white 
As the snow, never stained, on the top of the mountain, 
That only grows rosy by kiss of the sun— 
Or the breast of the swan newly washed in the fountain. 
A squaw? Not a dark drop of red blood within 
Her veins could be found to give taint to her skin. 


Few and low were our words. A captive, she fled 
From the war-painted, black-hearted, thieving Pawnee, 
Who turn the fair garden of God into hell, 
Make the prairies a graveyard—the rivers a sea 
Of blood, of which but the least faintest trace 
Is worth more than all of their thrice accursed race. 


Would I save her? I promised to do it or die! 
Qne kiss, and I swift stole away with my prize. 

I could not bit take it, no more could have you, 
If you’d looked but just once in her radiant eyes; 
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If round your neck her soft arms she had wove, 

If your cheek had been swept by her glorious hair; 
If your beart had been thrilled by the beating of hers, 
If you had seen her tears and her look of despair. 

No, by heaven! no matter what might come after, 
You’d have pledged your own soul here and hereafter. 


A few stones to steady the canoe, it was sent 
Darting down stream, to blind all who might follow; 
And lifting the girl in my arms, 1 stole out 
To travel the trail through a dark lonely hollow; 
Stole out, nor dared to even look back, 
For the woods rang with cries of the wolves on our track— 
The black-throated human wolves! 
Hark to that shout! 
Thick as the leaves, fierce as the storm, 
They came for the beautiful girl who clung 
Round my neck, with her lips to my own pressed warm, 
And begging with every breath that came 
(Sweet as the perfume of blossoming. clover) 
That if I could not save I would kill ° 
(Just as if I had been her lover!); 
Would plunge deep my knife, hurl her from the height — 
Down on the rocks that pitiless night, 


For the wolves and ‘the vultures!. The thought made me mad, 


And I swore as I never had done before, 
That no bird or beast should make of her feast, 
No matter what was for me in store. 


On they came, the red devils! On we fled, 
One rifle and arm were as thistle-down 
In the breath of the tempest, to battle with those 
Who stole through the woods frost-touched and brown, 
Swarming by scores—swarming like bees— 
Like buzzards where the dead buffalo lies— 
With hate in their yells—hate in their hearts— 
Hate flashing forth from their snakelike eyes! 
A foul loathsome band—a foul human flood, 
Longing to lap their tongues in blood. 


Did I save her? Never man worked as hard 
To baffle the crafty Indian scout; . 
Like a fox I doubled and hid my trail, 
Like a serpent I wove it in and out 
Mid the forest trees, Then out in the prairie 
I dashed along like a hunted doe, 
Till my breath was a sob, my lips blood-stained, 
And my steps grew uusteady,-heavy and wai 
Till with that sweet girl, face to face, ; 
I fell headlong in the dizzy race. 


“They found us? The black fiends knew too well 


The crack of my rifle was a death-knell, 
That the ball sped further than any bow 
Could send arrow; and as from the Manitou, 
They kept beyond reach, rending the skies 
With their wild and devilish battle-cries. 


A sudden bursting of light on every side; 
The rolling of smoke black as thunder-cloud, 
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The flames as when wide the gates of hell 
Are open swung; and my spirit bowed, 

For matchless, resistless, came the prairie fire, 

With its billows of flame ever rising higher. 


We were in the midst of a flaming circle, 
Growing smaller as fast as the lightnings fly, 

Yet that brave girl shrank not, but whispered, sweetly, 
‘Better thus than as Indian’s captive to die. 

, Brave man, for me you have lost your life; 
Here I can only repay with a kiss; ' 

But over the river, beyond the skies, 


I’m thine forever.’’ 
Hiss upon hiss, 

Like ten thousand serpents tortured and stung, 

Nearer and nearer rolled fiery waves, 
O’erleaping each other in mad desire 

To scorch us to ashes—to dig our graves 
With red-hot fingers. O God! it was madness 

To see that girl smile, as if it were bliss 
To save herself from the redman’s power, 
’ By een such a horrible death as this! 
. . And fire-wrapped, smoke-blanketed, standing there, 

Her still red lips breathed a thankful prayer! 


Escape? The seams upon brow and cheek, 
Plowed by the fire, can tell the tale, 
How sternly I fought till my sinews cracked, 
And brain and heart began to fail. 
eo Saved? Should I strip off my hunting-shirt, 
And give my back to your wondering gaze, 
You’d see but a mass of lurid lines— 
A record writ down by lurid blaze! 
Yes, her life was saved. Not on glorious limbs, 
Nor on silken hair was left a trace, 
No scar-on lip, no blinding of eyes, 
Not a sign of fire upon her face. 
I flung her down, and covered her well 
With my own body. I passed through hell, 
But, thank God! she was saved. 


— 


Where is she now? | 
(Forgive if I wipe the tears away,) 
I know not where, for I have not seen 
Her matchless form for many a day. 
Married? Yes. I have been told so, 
Alas! she was young, and I was old. 
But what can a hunting-shirt avail : 
’Gainst officer's plumes and trappings of gold? 
% Curse her! Don’t dare to breathe a word, 
Or you'll find that I still wear a knife; 
That my eye is sharp, and my bullet swift, 
And I haven’t forgotten the ways of otrife. 
No, nothing but blessings. 


Stranger, look here, 
She was an angel, glorious, bright, 
I but a trapper, wandering, poor. 
God ever bless her! So good-night. 
Black Walnut, Penn., 1873. 
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THE VALENTINE. 


BY ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue Rectory stood on one side of the 
road, and the linen manyfactory was on the 
other, just on the banks of “the silver 
Bann.” Sloping verdant hilils lay around, 
generally—at all events during the sunny 
season of the year—decorated with the 
linen in process of being bleached. A little 
way from the manufactory, and with its 
orchard skirting the river’s bank, stood an 
old-fashioned, substantial-looking, gray 
stone country-house, standing in the midst 
of trimly-kept grounds. In the summer 
time the roses clambered in wild profusion 
all over the walls of the house, and peeped 
in at the wide windows; but at this season 
of the year there were no roses to peep in, 


for it was a bleak dreary afternoon in Feb-» 


ruary, with the wind whistling and driving 
the rain against the windows.- But, suppos- 
ing there had been roses to peep in at the 
windows, he would have been very hard to 
please who could have wished to look upon 
a prettier face or form than that of Gracie 
MacAlister, who, seated on the hearthrug 
in the drawing-room, in a position more in- 
dicative of comfort than elegance, was hold- 
ing a most animated dialogue with a pleas- 
ant delicate-looking lady, who was lying 
on a couch by the fire. ' 

Dialogue? Monologue, rather; for Miss 
Gracie hardly gave her placid, gentle moth- 
er any opportunity ‘of putting in a word. 
Perhaps it was not to be wondered at, see- 
ing that she was telling her mother all 
about that momentous event in the life of 
a young lady—her first “grown-up” ball. 

** And O motherdear,” she cried, “ if you 
could only have seen the headdress Mrs. 
Harley wore! Why I think it had all the 
plagues of Egypt upon it—flies,and locusts, 
and reptiles of all kinds.’’ 

“Gracie, you should not be satirical,” 
said her mother. 

** And, mother,” continued Gracie, heed- 
less of the remark she had just heard, “I 
made the same observation to Willie Cros- 
bie; and he said Mrs. Harley’s headdress 
was nothing, as there was another lady in 
the room far more daring, for he verily be- 
lieved she had a scorpion on her head.” 


** Will you ever get sense, Gracie ?” inter- 
rupted her mother. 

** Well, really,” resumed Gracie, ‘‘ Willie 
took me to inspect this wonderful animal; 
and we concluded that it was either a scor- 
pion or a crocodile.” 

*“Get off the hearthrug, Gracie,” said 
hermother. ‘ You are scorching your face; 
and besides, you are too old to be sitting 
there like a little girl, It is not a dignified 
position for a young lady just ‘come out.’ ” 
And the fond mother looked proudly at her 
lovely daughter. 

‘Mother dear, I sorry you were not 
able to come to the ball last night,” said 
Gracie. ‘“‘I should have enjoyed it twice 
as much as going with Aunt Jane; but I as- 
sure you I was very proper, and didn’t flirt 
a bit more than was absolutely necessary.” 

“You saucy girl!’ exclaimed her mother. 
** Was it absolutely necessary to flirt at all ?” 

“O dear, yes!’ replied Gracie. ‘‘ You 
know it was an officers’ ball, and of course 
I was obliged to flirt just enough to let 
them think what an agreeable member of 
society Lam.” . 

“What an agreeable member of soclety 
you are!’ repeated hermother. ‘‘ Why, do 
you suppose any one of them will give you : 
a second thought?” hike 

**Indeed I know one who will,” said 
Gracie, turning her bright eyes laughingly 
on her mother—*‘ and such a nice man too; 
only I am afraid he did not consider me 
quite grown-up.” 

“That must have been very trying to 
your feelings,” observed her mother, dryly. 
‘May I ask what led you to come to that 
conclusion ?”’ 

“O, he told me at one time that he 
thought I had much better sit down, as he 
was sure I was tired.” 

“I dare say he—whoever ‘he’ is—was 
quite right,” said Mrs. MacAlister. 

“Yes, I was a little tired,’’ confessed 
Gracie, ‘‘ so I sat down for a while; and he 
talked to me just as if I were a baby.” 

“Why, what did he say?” 

“He asked me if I was not looking for- 
ward very anxiously for to-morrow, as it is 
St. Valentine’s Day. And I said, not par- 
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ticularly, as I knew who would send me 
valentines, and I did not care for them. 
Then he said he would send me one if I 
would answer it. So I agreed to do so. 
Wont it be fun? Don’t look so shocked, 
please, mother.” 

“ Gracie, Gracie, you are a dreadful girl! 


. You must not think of doing such a thing.” 


** But, mother, I promised; and, if he 
sends me one, I must send him one, too. 
He’s quite nice,” she continued, anxious to 
prepossess her mother in her admirer’s 
favor; “he is Captajn Edgar Vilmar, of 
the —th Rangers.’”’ 

** No matter who he is, dear; you should 
be more reserved in your conversation with 
gentlemen, Come to luncheon now, and 
then go to your practising afterwards.” 

“It’s too bad,” soliloquized Gracie, as 
she dashed off a brilliant ‘‘ Mazurka,” “ to 
think I'may not answer his valentine; and 
he’s the nicest man 1 ever met—and an 
officer, too. I wish I could see him and 
tell him. I am sure he will keep his word, 
and of course he will think me horrible to 
break mine.’”? And Gracie thought that to 
be considered “horrible” by Captain 
Edgar Vilmar would be very dreadful 
indeed. 

Gracie MacAlister was the only daughter 
and heiress of Mr, George MacAlister, the 
owner of one of the large linen manufacto- 
ries which are so common in the north of 

_ Ireland. She was just past seventeen, a 
blithesome innocent girl, gradually ripen- 
ing into womanhood. She had a perfectly 
shaped oval face but faintly tinged with 


“‘Seolor, which was, however, fully made up 


for by the rich coloring of the prettily 
curved lips, and by the delicately pencilled 
eyebrows that surmounted a pair of lovely 
violet-blue eyes. She was of about the 
middle height, and a mass of soft wavy 
brown hair crowned her well-sbaped head. 

Gracie played on, her thoughts all the 
time running upon the probabilities of 
Captain Vilmar’s sending her a valentine. 


One minute she wished he would do so— 


she thought she should like him to think 
about her again; then the next minute she 
wished he would not, for of course she 
could not send him one in return. Her 
mother had been lecturing her during the 
whole of Juncheon time, and presenting 
her conduct to her “mind’s eye” in such 
grave colors that poor Gracie felt ready to 
cry with shame and vexation. 
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* How do you do, Miss MacAlister? 1 
would not let the servant announce me, as 
I wished to hear that pretty set of waltzes 
you were playing.” And the subject of 
her thoughts advanced towards the alcove 
where the piano stood. 

Vilmar! 
know you are here ?”’ 

**T really do not know,” he replied. 
seem to have disturbed you ?”’ 

**O no, you haven’t disturbed me!” said 
Gracie; * but what a dreadfully wet day 
for you to come out!” 

*“T called to know how you enjoyed your 
ball. You had great fun, hadn’t you?” 

. “Yes, I enjoyed it very much,” said 
Gracie, adding to herself, ‘‘ Dear me, what 
a baby he thinks me!’’—then aloud, as her 
mother entered, ‘“‘ Mother, this is Captain 
Vilmar, the gentleman I was telling you 
about,” she continued, to her mother’s 
extreme annoyance, who very naturally 
did not wish that any man should have it 

ae hel to say that her Gracie had 

nking of or speaking about him. 

- “J am happy to see you, Captain Vil- 
mar,” she said. ‘I presume you were one 
of my daughter’s partners last night. It 
was her first ball, and she has been quite 
enthusiastic about 

“She seemed to enjoy herself thorough- 
ly, at all events,” said he, looking at Gracie 
with a smile, much as one looks at a pretty 
spoiled child. 

Mrs. MacAlister—self-possessed woman 
of the world—managed to engross nearly 
the whole of the conversation. She had no 
intention of allowing Gracie to have any 
more private or confidential interviews 
with this man until she knew something 
about him. The longer she conversed with 
him the more she wondered at the conver- 
sation Gracie had repeated to her; for 
Captain Vilmar did not look at all like the 
kind of person to trouble his head about 
such nonsense as valentines. He was a 
tall distinguished looking man, of about 
three-and-thirty; dark complexioned, and 
with a face which would have been decid- 
edly plain but for the rare smile which now 
and then illumined it, and lit up the honest 
brown eyes; the mouth was shaded by a 
thick drooping mustache, the rest of the 
face being shaved a la militaire. Gracie 
felt rather proud of her admirer; she 
thought he was a great deal nicer than Mr. 
Hawkins the curate, although Mr. Hawkins 


Does my mother 
“T 
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had lovely, fair, curly hair, which he part- 
ed down the middle; and nicer than Willie 
Crosbie, who was the son of a neighboring 
manufacturer, and a devoted admirer of 
Gracie’s; and she feit sure that, since he 
had taken the trouble to come and see her, 
he would not forget about the valentine. 
Captain Vilmar soon rose to go, but not 


' before he had obtained permission to call 


again—a circumstance which greatly de- 
lighted Gracie. Her satisfaction was ob- 
livious enough to secretly annoy her moth- 
er, and very much please Captain Vilmar, 
who sat that evening in his sitting-room at 
the hotel nervously penning a few honest, 
manly, loving words, which Gracie’s bright 
look when saying farewell that afternoon 
had given him courage to write. 

* Jessie,’ said Mr. MacAlister to his 
wife, as they sat alone together that night 
after Gracie had gone to bed, “I received 
a proposal of marriage to-day for our 
Gracie.” 

“From whom?” she inquire 
her thoughts reverting to Captain i/mar. 

“From Mr. Marmaduke Osborne,” he 
replied, ‘‘ Certainly be is much older than 
Gracie, but it would be a splendid match 
for her.” 

The mother’s eyes glistened; Mr. Os- 
borne was closely connected with the aris- 
tecracy, and moved in the best society— 
many a titled mother would willingly have 
given him a daughter in marriage—and a 
proud woman was Mrs. MacAlister when 
she heard of the proposal. At last that 
for which she had planned and schemed 
all her life seemed within her grasp; for, 
despite her husband’s reputed great wealth, 
she had failed in gaining admittance with- 
in the ¢harmed circle of high life—being 
the wife of “‘ a manufacturer,” she was by 
common consent ostracised. She did not 
reflect that the man to whom she was will- 
ing to give her pure innocent young daugh- 
ter was old enough to be that daughter’s 
grandfather, and that he was a noted roue 
and gambler besides. No, she only thought 
that she would be enabled to hold her head 
higher than other mothers in her station 
in life. 

“Where did Mr. Osborne see Gracie?” 
she inquired. 

“At the ball last night.” 

“ By-the-by,”’ said Mrs. MacAlister, 

“that reminds me—a Captain Vilmar, 


whom she met there, also called here to- 
day, and I really think Gracie seemed quite 
to encourage him.”’ 

** Nonsense!’ returned Mr. MacAlister, 
in a tone of annoyance; “‘ she must put all 
such ideas out of ber head. I know what 
these military men are—a set of fortune- 
hunters.”’ 

“Then I assure you he and Gracie’ 
seemed to have made rapid advances,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister, “‘ for there was some 
talk of valentines between them.” 

“T wonder at you, Jessie!’ exclaimed 
her husband, now thoroughly angry. 
“You know I told you a year ago ‘that 
Gracie must make a good marriage.” 

“But I thought, dear,” said the wife, 
nervously, ‘‘ that all occasion for that was 
past. Are not your affairs in a more set- 


tled state?” 
Mr. Mac h ost 
shrank from tel g his wife the real state 


of the case, but he knew that without her 
help nothing could be done in the matter. 


\Gazing gloomily, so as not to meet her 


gaze, he said, ‘‘ No—affairs are worse than 
they have ever been. The new machinery 
that has just been put up at such enormous 
expense is lying there idle; next to nothing 
is doing in consequence of this talked-of 
war.” 

“ But, George dear, will not the soldiers 
want linen?” asked the wife, thinking she 

was saying something comforting. 

“O, you women understand nothing 
about business!’ he replied. “ However, 
you can help me if you like.’’ 

“How?” said she, eagerly. 
bringing Gracie round to 
Osborne,” was the reply. ‘I know girls 
have sentiiénital notions, but you must get 
them out of her head. He has plenty of 
peo ‘and I have no doubt will be glad 

nough to lend me some if he thinks he 
can get Gracie.” 

“I shall do my best,” said his wife. 
“Gracie ought not to require much per- 
suasion ; it would be a most brilliant mar- 
riage for a girl in her position.”” 

“Mr, Osborne is to dine here to-mor- 
row,” continued Mr. MacAlister; ‘‘ so pre- 
pare Gracie to make herself agreeable to 
him. And mind, I'll not have any flirta- 
tion or nonsense with that officer fellow. 
If he comes here, just give him the cold 
shoulder.” 

“Let me manage it,” said Mrs. Mac- 
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Alister. “She shall marry Mr. Osborne, 
and she shall have no more to say to Cap- 
tain Vilmar.”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


“WELL, only fancy, mother, Captain 
Vilmar never sent me the valentine, after 
all.”? 

“You see you were too sanguine, dear,’’ 
replied Mrs. MacAlister. ‘‘ Gentlemen do 
not consider themselves bound to fulfil all 
the promises they make to young ladies.” 

Gracie thought she was very sorry that 
Captain Vilmar did not fulfil his promise ; 
she would just like to have seen what kind 
of a valentine he would have written. She 
had thought very much of the grave ear- 
nest face that morning as her maid was 
weaving the bright hair into the wondrous 
network of plaits which adorned her pretty 
head. 

Captain Vilmar had also thought of his 
plain grave face, and had wished that for 
Gracie’s sake it was a liandsome one; he 
knew it was not the face to take the fancy 
of a bright young girl. Yet no woman ever 
looked into Edgar Vilmar’s face without 


‘ trusting him ; it was the face of a man who 


could not be otherwise than gentle and 
chivalrous towards women. He wished 
his valentine ‘‘ God-speed’”’ and a favor- 
able answer, Jittle dreaming that it was to 
be snugly hidden away in a secret drawer 


of Mrs. MacAlister’s 
Yes, that was the f of Captain 


Vilmar’s valentine; and, having transacted 
that piece of business, Mrs. MacAlister de- 
scended to the b: f. and, kissing 
Gracie, ate a a she 
had eaten for some time past. 

*“* Perhaps, on the whole, m ae 
well that Captain Vilater did not sen 
a valentine, because I could not send him 
one in return, as I promised,” said Gracie, 
who coul not help reverting to the sub- 
ject now and then. 

“It is much better that he should not 
send you one,” replied her mother; “ and 
it’s just a lesson to you, my dear, not to 
heed all gentlemen say.’’ 

“But I really believed him, mother,” 
said Gracie; “he looked like a man who 
could not say anything he did not mean. 
Perhaps,’ she exclaimed, suddenly, “1 
may get it by the afternoon’s post!’ 

*O, don’t trouble yourself any more 


‘about this Captain Vilmar,’’ 
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about him, Gracie!’ said her mother. 
**Do you know that Mr. Osborne is to dine 
here to-day ?”’ 

* That disagreeable old man!” exclaimed 
Gracie. ‘“‘He followed me about at the 
ball the other night, and wanted to dance 
with me that time I sat down with Captain 
Vilmar.” 

“ Gracie, do not speak so disrespectfully 
of Mr. Osborne,” said her mother; “he is 
a most valued friend of your father’s.” 

““Why, mother,” said Gracie, looking 
puzzled, *‘ we hardly know him!” 

** He is to dine here to-day,’’ continued 
her mother, “‘and your father and I par- 
ticularly request that you will make your- 
self agreeable to him.” 

“So I will, mother,” replied Gracie; 
“and, if Captain Vilmar sends me a valen- 
tine I'll exhibit it, and say from whom it 
is; for I saw Mr. Osborne looking quite 
spitefully at him the other night when we 
went off together.”’ 

“Gracie, you must not say anything 
said her 
mother.* “The truth is, Mr. Osborne has 
proposed for you, and your father and I 
give the marriage our fullest approval.” 

“ J—marry—Mr. Osborne?’ slowly ejac- 
ulated Gracie. “‘Why, mother, he is a 
dreadful old man! Surely you and papa 
do not wish me to marry him?’ 

“* My dearest child,” said Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter, “you know we are only anxious to 
secure your happiness; and we feel sure 
that Mr. Osborne will make a most affec- 
tionate and excellent husband. I cannot 
understand your refusing him; half the 
girls in the county would be glad of such a 
chance.” 

“T am quite willing to give him to half 
the girls in the county,” returned Gracie, 
petulantly. 

hear your father coming down stairs,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister; “pray do not annoy 
him by giving way to your temper in such 
a manner.” 

Mr. MucAlister entered and took his 
place at the breakfast-table in a preoccu- 
pied way. They were an uncomfortable 
trio—Gracie trembling and terrified, and 
longing, yet not daring, to steal away and 
ponder the news her mother had told her, 
Mrs. MacAlister anxious yet determined, 


and her husband careworn and depressed. 


As the latter finished his breakfast he 
looked at Gracie, and said,"with a ghastly 
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attempt at a smile, “‘So my little Gracie is 
going to be a lady, fit to hold up her head 
amongst the best in the county ?”’ 

Gracie did not answer, but the color 
mounted to her forehead, and she pressed 
her lips firmly together, as if to restrain 
herself from answering. 

“* Have you spoken to her upon the mat- 
ter,” he continued, addressing Mrs. Mac- 
Alister, ‘“‘and told her of the honor Mr. 
Osborne has done her?” 

“TI do not consider it any honor!’ ex- 
claimed Gracie. ‘‘Surely, papa, you do 
not wish me to marry him ?”’ 

** My dear Gracie, you are young and in- 
experienced, or you would not speak so,” 
said her father. ‘Mr. Osborne is a man 
of whom any girl might be proud—rich 
and well-born.” 

Gracie wondered if she was dreaming. 
Could it be possible that her parents wished 
her to marry that disagreeable old man? 
Surely it must be some horrible nightmare. 
Rising and standing beside her father’s 
chair, she said, excitedly, ‘“‘ Papa, tell me 
all about it. I feel sure I do mot rightly 
understand what you and mother mean.” 

An expression of pain shot over his care- 
worn face, giving ita haggard look. With- 
out looking at Gracie, he motioned her 
away with his hand, saying, “‘Go away, 
my child—I want to speak with your 
mother.” 

She mechanically obeyed, She was right 
when she said she did not quite understand 
what her father and mother had been 
speaking to her about—she was stunned! 
Marry that old man! She recollected how 
she had tried to avoid him at the ball, and 
how grateful she had felt to Captain Vil- 
mar when the latter had taken her away. 
She wondered if Captain Vilmar had seen 


that she was trying to avoid Mr. Osborne; | 


she wondered what he would say if he 
heard she was going to be married; she 
wondered why he had not sent the valen- 
tine, as he had promised. In fact, Grace 
kept wondering and wondering, until her 
thoughts went back again to the ball; and, 
as she recalled various looks and tones of 
Captain Vilmar’s, she wondered very much 
what they had meant. 

Presently her musings were interrupted 
by her mother’s voice calling to her to come 
down. As she entered the breakfast-room, 
she gave an involuntary start of surprise 
at the appearance which her father pre- 


sented. He was seated in his usual place, 
his form bent, and his hands hanging list- 
lessly on the arms of the chair. Raising 
his eyes, the expression in them of despair- 
ing entreaty went to Gracie’s very soul. 
Desiring her to sit down, he drew a letter 
from his pocket, saying: 

“Gracie, I’ve been a good father to 
you ?” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, in an amazed 
tone. 

“And your mother and I have always 
tried to make our little Gracie happy?’ 
Gracie assented. ‘‘ Then, to please us, we 
hope our Gracie will accede to our wishes, 
and marry Mr. Osborne.” 

“Papa, papa,” she cried, wildly, “do 
not ask me to do that! I'll do anything 
else to please you.” 

“You could not do anything else which 
would give us half so much pleasure,’’ said 
hermother. ‘ What are your objections ?”’ 

**O, because he is so old, and I should 
be so unhappy,” she replied. “I could 
never love him—O, I cannot marry him! 
Please, please, papa darling, do not ask « 
me!’ 

“Gracie,” said Mr. MacAlister, in an_ 
odd constrained voice, “ would you like to 
see all of us leave our own dear home, and _ 
go forth into the world without money, and 
very likely without friends ?”’ 

“No, papa. But why should we? Can 
Mr. Osborne send us away?” 

“Far from that—he can keep us in it. 
Gracie, lam @ ruined man. You cannot 
understand all about it, but I want money 
very badly, and, unless you marry Mr. 
Osborne, I do not knuw where to look for 
it.”’ 

“Cannot you get it at the bank, papa ?’’ 

lister made an impatient ges- 

> tapping the letter with his finger, 

said, “* Will you marry Mr. Osborne or not ? 
1 must have your answer before I reply to 
this letter. Will you have your mother 
and me cast as beggars upon the streets?” 

Gracie gave a faint little cry. ' 

Don’t—don’t, papa! Yes, I’ll marry 
Mr. Osborne—tell him so. Perhaps—per- 
haps something will happen, so that he 
will not ask me,” 

“‘ But he has asked you,” said her father, 
“and he means what he says; so mind 
you be attentive to him when he comes 
here this evening.” 

Mrs. MacAlister herself superintended 
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Gracie’s toilet, and very lovely she looked, 
notwithstanding the sad troubled look in 
the sweet violeteyes. She was dressed in 
pale blue, whilst costly pearls gleamed on 
her white neck and fair rounded arms. 
She passively received Mr. Osborne’s at- 
tentions—she did not repel, neither did she 
encourage them. The enamoured swain 
was upwards of sixty, short, stout, florid- 
complexioned, and with scanty gray hairs 
fringing a bald, round, bullet-shaped head. 
He was pompous and egotistical in his 
manner of speaking, and, it seemed to 
strike Gracie, decidedly patronizing toward 
her father and mother; but what most re- 
pelled her was the hard sensual look in his 
little cunning gray eyes. She felt her heart 
grow sick within her, 

** So the Rangers are ordered off?’ said 
Mr. MacAlister. 

“I believe so. Our hospitable entertain- 
ers of the other evening will soon be danc- 
ing after the enemy instead of after the 
pretty girls,’ said Mr. Osborne, looking at 
Gracie with an idiotic leer intended to be 
killing. 

Mrs. MacAlister sent up an inward prayer 
of thankfulness, while little Gracie felt a 
sharp pain pierce through her heart and 
move her in spite of the stagnant apathy 
which had been gradually settling down 
upon her. And sohe was going? Perhaps 
she should never see him again! 

* * « Be 

A group of officers were lounging in one 
of the windows of the Miltown Hotel; the 
waiter was distributing the contents of the 
afternoon’s post-bag, and soon the group 
dispersed, leaving Captain Vilmar and the 
old gray-headed regimental surgeon the 
sole occupants of the apartment, 

“Are you sure there Was no letter for 
me?” asked Captain Vilmar. 

sir,’ was the reply. And asthe 
waiter spoke a handsome carriage drove 


past. 

“Is not that Mr. MacAlister’s carriage ?”’ 
inquired Surgeon Speculum. 

sir,’ was the reply. The waiter 
was fond of a bit of gossip, so he contin- 
ued, “That elderly gentleman sitting on 
the front seat is Mr. Marmaduke Osborne, 
and I have just heard that he is going to be 
married to Miss MacAlister.”’ 

Captain Vilmar went for a walk. He 
knew, or fancied he knew, now why he had 
not received the promised answer. But 
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when had the engagement taken place? 
Certainly since he had seen her last, when 
she had looked at him so trustingly as she 
laid her little hand in his broad palm. The 
very thought of her touch thrilled through 
him strangely; he was soon going away to 
eertain danger and probable death, and he 
felt that he should like dearly to feel once 
more the gentle pressure of that tiny hand. 
But—but was she not the affianced bride of 
another man? When he recollected that, 
this brave honest gentleman almost felt 
ashamed of his own thoughts, and told 
himself that it was a just judgment upon 
him for falling in love with a little girl 
whom he had seen only two or three times. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ MorTuER dear, I wish you would not 
ask me to go to tea to the Rectory to- 
night,” said Gracie MacAlister, about a 
week after the events just recorded had 
taken place. 

*““Don’t be absurd, Gracie!’ returned 
her mother. ‘ You know Mr. Osborne will 
be.there; and what would people say if you 
were absent?” 

Gracie sighed wearily and acquiesced ; 
she did not care much, as far as she was 
herself concerned, what people thought 
upon the subject—she only knew that she 
felt heartsore and terrified. Mr. Osborne’s 
pleadings for an early day to be fixed for 
the wedding seemed to make the whole 
dreaded affair so horribly real, and the 
constant state of excitement in which her 
mother managed to keep her had so worked 
upon Gracie’s mind, that she longed ear- 
nestly to be allowed to spend that one 
evening quietly by herself. 

No one could say that the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dormer might be ashamed to meet 
their greatest enemy in the gate—for a 
family of seven blooming daughters had 
blessed their union. Therefore, taking 
that circumstance into consideration, it is 
not to be wondered at that Mrs. Dormer 
took quite a motherly interest in the offi- 
cers of the -—— Ran young fel- 
lows, living there in a hotel, deprived of 
the congenial atmosphere of home, etc., 
etc. hence two or three of the defenders 
of their country might be seen hovering 
about the Rectory any time between lun- 
cheon and supper-time. And no wonder, 
either; tor the rector’s daughters were 
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nice, pleasant, good girls, who always 
dressed and looked very much alike—as 
far as personal attractions were concerned, 
the Misses Dormer were chiefly remarkable 
for a superabundance of adipose tissue and 
fair hair. Added to the foregoing induce- 
ments, the rector’s wine was excellent, and 
Mrs. Dormer was a gem of a hostess, pos- 
sessing the charm of making every one feel 
perfectly at home. 

“* We are so glad to hear of your engage- 
ment, Gracie, and we all wish you every 
happiness, dear,” said Miss Dormer to 
Gracie in the hall. 

**Mr. Osborne is here, Gracie, and all 
the gentlemen have been congratulating 
him, except that stuck-up Captain Vilmar,”’ 
supplemented Mary Dormer, a bright-eyed 
girl of about Gracie’s own age. 

Our little heroine felt a vivid blush over- 
spread her face, and her heart beat fast as 
she entered the drawing-room of the Rec- 
tory. Never had she looked more lovely, 
and, as Mr. Osborne ostentatiously placed 
her on the sofa beside himself, her eyes 
met those of Captain Vilmar, who was 
earnestly gazing at her with a. tender pity- 
ing glance; she held out her hand to. him, 
and, coming forward; he silently pressed it, 
and then returned to: his station by the 
piano. 

Mr. Osborne was, under any cireum- 
stances, an officious lover, and laboring 
under the influence of the recvor’s famous 
wine, his face looked redder than usual, 
his round bald head glistened in the wax- 
light, and his voice sounded thick and 
husky. Gracie felt towards him an inde- 
seribable loathing. O, if he would only 
leave her! She thought it would not be so 
bad if he even kept at adistance. Captain 
Vilmar’s. was not the only pitying eye 
tarned upon ber that evening; and a proud 
and grateful little girl was Gracie when 
Miss Dormer asked her to come to the 
piano and give them some music. 

Gracie played ; and when somebody came 
to take her place at the instrument she 
managed to slip unnoticed into a corner, 
out of the ken of her mother and her be- 
trothed. Two of the Misses Dormer were 
vigorously executing the overture to 
“ Zampa,’’ yet, to her ear, more distinctly 
than the music sounded Captain Vilmar’s 
voice, saying : 

* Will you pardon my seeming imperti- 
nence in sending you a valentine, Miss 


MacAlister? I would not have presumed 
to do so had I known you were engaged.’’ 

Gracie looked at him in blank amaze- 
ment. She was correct when she said that 
he looked like a man who meant what he 
said. The grave good eyes looked at her 
with the same tender pitying light in them, 
and Gracie felt that she trusted him with 
her whole soul. 

“ Did you really send me the valentine ?”’ 
she asked. “I never got it.”’ 

“1 sent it,” he replied. ‘I cannot ac- 
count for your not having received it.’’ 

**T never got it,” she repeated. ‘“‘ What 
could have become of it?” - 

“Never mind it—perhaps it is just as 
well,”’ said he, quickly, the probable fate 
of the valentine flashing across his acute 
mind. 

* But I will mind it. I was so sorry not 
to have received it,” said Gracie, innocently. 

A keen pang of dglight shot through 
Edgar Vilmar’s heart at her words. Bend- 
ing over her, he said in-a low tone, ‘* Were 
you engaged to Mr. Osborne on St. Valen- 
tine’s morning ?”’ 

Gracie turned ashy pale as she answered 
in the negative. 

There she sat, his little white lamb, his 
little love—the affianced bride of another 
man! There was no one near to listen to 
him, so he might have told her of his love, 
might have disturbed her mind, might have 
flirted with her; but, instead, the brave 
honest gentleman went over to where Mrs. 
MacAlister was sitting, and saying, ‘‘ Miss 
MacAlister is not well; I think she wants 
you,”’ at once left the Reetory. 

The next morning, as the sun rose from 
behind the smooth green hills, Gracie lay 
tossing wearily on her couch, when the gay 
strains of a military band broke upon ler 
ear. She then knew that the —— Rangers 
were leaving Miltown, and Gracie turned 
upon her pillow and wept. 


CHAPTER 

Gractr’s wedding took place on Mayday 
—as lovely a day as could be desired. The 
sun shone as if there were no breaking 
hearts in the world; it radiated through 


The sainted figures 
On the casement Painted, 


and flooded the wide ‘chancel of Miltown 
church, where were assembled the group 


- 


The Valentine. 


of gay guests who were to bear witness to 
the moral murder about to be committed. 
A slight bustle amongst the guests; some 
one is entering the church. O, it’s only 
the bridegroom! Few men look to advan- 
tage on their wedding-day; and Mr. Os- 
borne, never very prepossessing in appear- 
ance, looked still less so on this particular 
occasion; for, feeling himself to be the 
cynosure of all eyes, he became proportion- 
ately redder and more nervous. At length 
the bride arrived, leaning on her father’s 
arm. She advanced up the church, her 
sweet sad face as colorless as the pure 
white silk dress she wore. Svon all was 
over, and Marmaduke Osborne and Gracie 
MacAlister were pronvunced man and wife. 
Broad and rich lands lay around Netter- 
ton Hall, Gracie’s new home. It was a 
stately building, replete with every luxury 
that wealth could procure. Yet, with all, 
it is almost superfluous to state, Gracie was 
not happy. Her mother’s glowing antici- 
pations did not seem likely to be quickly 
realized. Despite his “‘high breeding,’’ 
Mr. Marmaduke Osborne was tainted with 
the vulgar vice of “ stinginess 7’ and many 
a time Gracie felt the hot flush of shame 
rise to her forehead as she saw ber hus- 
band—in a perfectly legal but despicably 
mean manner—mulct a poor servant of part 
of his or her hardly-earned wages—for 
hardly-earned they were sure to be at Net- 
terton Hall. After a scene of the kind, 
which took place one day about a year after 


their marriage, she endeavored to remon- 


strate with her husband, w en he turned 
angrily upon her. 

do well to speak, madam,”’ he 're- 
torted. “ Recolleet, that you martied me 
to save your family from ‘beggary. Ask 
your father to pay me the money he got 
from me, and then I may perhaps afford to 
be generous. O, Marmaduke Osborne was 
not such a fool as he appeared, and as you 
will one day find to your cost!’ 

“How dare you speak to mé in that 
manuer?”’ she exclaimed. “Have I not 
been a good faithful wife to you?” 

“ Hal I should like to find you anything 
else,”’ he replied. ‘* But'I know you don’t 


care fot mé, any more than you do for the 
chair on which you are sitting.” 

Gracie sank back, speechless with terror. 
~'“ Come, come,” continued her husband, 
“none of your airs’ or graces with me, 
madam. I know well that you don’t care 
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for me, your lawful husband—I know that 
you never cared for me, and I am sure that 
you care for some other man; deny it if 
you can!’ 

“TI do deny it?’ she cried, indignantly; 
and, poor girl, she honestly believed what 
she said. “I have tried hard to feel to- 
wards you as a wife ought, but—but—” 

“But what, Mrs. Osborne? Pray go on 
—I am listening to you.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop, Marmaduke! 
In what way have I failed in my duty to- 
wards you?” she cried. 

‘Listen to me, Mrs. Osborne. Have I 
not seen you sitting quietly, and a soft lov- 
ing look come into those wonderful eyes of 
yours—a look which faded out of them 
quickly enough whenever I spoke to you? 
Have I not watched you at the piano as 
you sat playing low sweet music, and the 
color came and went in’ your face, and I 
knew by your eyes that your heart was not 
here? And have I not noticed your fever- 
ish anxiety to see the daily papers? Ah, 
you may Start, but deny all this if you can! 
However, you shall bitterly regret the day 
you ever deceived me and became my 
wife.” 

“TIT bitterly regretted it long ago,’ she 
said; ** your jealous surmises are only sur- 
mises, after all.” 

“Then why did you marry me ?” 

“To save my father from ruin! There! 
I confess it now. But I never deceived 
you—I never professed to love you.” 

Her husband fastened his cold malignant 
gray eyes upon her with an expression 
which froze her very heart’s blood, and 
said, ‘sneeringly, ““O, you did, did you? 
An affectionate hie ‘has proved ‘in 
return?” 

“I do not wish to discuss that matter,” 
she said, coldly, and rose to leave the 

“ But 1 intend that you shall discuss it, 
and that fully, madam! Sit down,” he 
said, pashing her roughly into a chair. 
“Do you know,” he continued, “that this 
property is entailed, and that, should I die 
without leaving a son behind me, it passes 
to a very distant connection? Your affec- 
tionate father was so anxious to have you 
martied to me ‘that he took no trouble 
about marriage settlements, and the money 
that would otherwise have been settled 
upon you was made over to him to prop up 
his failing business, so that, should you be 
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left a gay.widow, you will also be a penni- 
less one.”’ 

“T don’t want your money!’ she ex- 
claimed, passionately. ‘‘I would not touch 
one penny of it, I shall leave you, and go 
back to my father!’ 

“Ask leave first. Mr. and Mrs. Osborne 
are a most united couple in the eyes of the 
world—a perfect Darby and Joan—and so 
we shall continue; don’t dare to make a 
scene and*have my name spoken of in the 
neighborhood!’ be cried. And with this 
parting injunction, Mr. Osborne left the 
room. 

His miserable wife tottered to the sofa 
and buried her face in the cushions, Her 
husband’s surmises were every one correct 
—she, wretched woman that she was, had 
been trying to stifle and keep down the 
yearnings of her heart; but at times it 
would break from her control, and an over- 
whelming passion for sympathy and con- 
genial companionship would utterly over- 
come her; and then, in spirit, she saw a 
plain grave face and a pair of tender pity- 
ing eyes, and her swift thoughts flew over 
the sea, and she saw the red field of battle, 
heard the cannon booming, saw the flower 
of England cut down, and through it all 
her mind’s eye followed one stalwart form ; 
then—then the mental picture became hor- 
ribly vivid, and, as her husband had re- 
marked, she feverishly scanned the records 
of carnage which day by day appeared in 
the newspapers, unutterably thankful when 
each day passed over and no mention was 
made of the name she so eagerly sought 
for. 

Another summer passed away, and the 
autumn that ensued brought many changes. 
Mr. MacAlister failed utterly in business, 
and a stroke of paralysis was but the con- 
summation of the end which he had been 
anticipating many months before. In the 
midst of her grief for her father, the 
autumn brought a daughter to Gracie, 
much to the annoyance and disappoint- 
mentof her husband, who anxiously wished 
for a son; but an end was soon put to his 
disappointment, for the baby was hardly 
two months old when Mr, Osborne was 
carried home one night cold anddead. He 
had been thrown from his horse while re- 
turning in a state of intoxication from a 


dinner-party, and concussion of the brain 
had ensued. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AFTER the death of her father, her 
mother had come to live with Gracie— 
forced to do so by the very urgent reason 
that there was nowhere else for her to go 
to; the old home of Gracie’s childhood and 
youth had therefore passed away. With 
the death of her husband the means of 
subsistence for herself and her child were 
likewise gone, and the affairs of the estate 
having been wound up, she found herself 
the possessor of but a few hundred pounds 
in the world, while a delicate mother and 
a helpless baby looked to her for support. 

Gracie Osborne sat alone by her child’s 
cradle one night a short time after her hus- 
band’s death. Her bright silky hair was 


’ plainly banded beneath that hideous head- 


gear, the conventional widow’s cap, her 
black dress hung in heavy folds round her 
slight figure, and her almost transparently 
white hands lay listlessly upon her lap. 
There she sat thinking, thinking, thinking 
how she was to find daily bread for herself 
and her baby. At length she rose quickly, 
and, proceeding to her mother’s bedroom, 
she gently opened the door and advanced 
towards the bed, saying, in a low voice: 

“Are you asleep, mother?” 

dear,” she replied; “is there any- 
thing the matter ?” 

“O no!’ said Gracie; ‘I merely came 
in to say that I think I shall go over to the 
Rectory early to-morrow morning. I want 
to consult Mr. Dormer about some busi- 
ness,”’ 

“Very well, dear,’’ said her mother. 

“And I shall probably not return to- 
morrow night,” she continued. ‘ You will 
take care of my darling, mother?” _ 

For answer her mother drew her towards 
her and kissed her. 

Early the next morning Gracie ordered 
the carriage—now, alas! hers no longer— 
and drove to the Rectory, which was about 
seven miles from Netterton Hall. She was 
received with as much warmth of affection 
and free-hearted hospitality as in the days 
of her prosperity, each one vieing with the 
other to make her feel that she still held 
the same old place in their hearts. 

**Tt is so good of you to come, Gracie. 
But why did you not bring the baby?” 
asked Miss Dormer. 

“IT come on business—that is why Iam 
here so early,” she replied. “I was afraid 
I should miss seeing your father.’’ 
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“You are not going to speak about busi- 


ness until you eat a good ‘breakfast,” said 
Mrs. Dormer. 

‘Would you like to come and speak 
with me in the study, Gracie?” said Mr. 
Dormer. 

“Not unless you wish it particularly,” 
she replied. ‘The truth’ is, I came here 
to talk over my prospects, and to ask for 
some advice as to what you think I ought 
to do towards earning a livelihood for my- 
self'and my child.”” And, as the young 
widow said these words, the poor pale sad 
face flushed, and the tears welled up in the 
great violet eyes. 

Of course all the good-hearted girls and 
their mother wept for sympathy. The 
rector blew his nose in a suspicious man- 
ner, and it was some minutes ere he suid, 
laying his hand kindly on Gracie’s shoulder: 

“ Don’t fret, my child} thank God that 
he has put the thought into your heart. 
Work is no disgrace.’’ 

“But I don’t know what work I am fit 
for,” said Gracie, desperately. ‘I am not 

- Competent to become a teacher; and, even 
if I were, I could not leave my child.” | 

“No, certainly not, poor little darling!” 
was chorused by the girls. , 

Quiet—quiet, now!"”' said the rector. 
“Could you not teach young children?” 

“T dare say I could. I know under- 
stand musit’ well; bat, as I said before, I 
cannét leave my child. 

Could you take pupils at home?” in- 
quired the rector. 

Recollect, Augustus dear,” interrupted 
Mrs. Dormer, “‘how very badly 
are paid.” 

“IT have thought of that myself,” said 
Gracie, “‘and, as I sat thinking last night, 

an idea came into my héad; but T am half 
afraid to broach it to you.” 

**Why should you'be afraid to tell us 
anything, Graeie?’’ asked Mrs. Dormer. 
** Did you not come here for advice ?” 

“Come, Gracie, let us have the benefit 
of this ‘very wise ‘idea of yours,” said the 
rector, seeing that she hesitated. “But, 
first of all, how much money have you ?” 

“Only betweén six and sevén 
pounds,” she replied: 

“What a lot of money, Gracie!’ ex- 
claimed Mary Dormer. **I don't'see why 
you need do'anything.” 

‘Gracie smiled’ sadly.” Adversity’ ‘had 
taught her a lesson; she’ ‘knew that the 
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money she possessed was very good as 
something against a rainy day, but she 
knew that it would soon melt away unless 
there were something coming in for ‘daily 
wants, 

“I was thinking,” she said, nervously 
look.ng from one to the other, “‘ of opening 
kind of business.” 

* Capital!” said Miss Dormer, energeti- 
cally. “1 am sure a good dressmaker’s es- 
tablishment in Dublin would succeed.” 

‘*What do you say to it, Mrs. Dormer?” 
asked Gracie. 

** You brave little thing?’ said the kind- 
hearted woman, rising and kissing her. 
But what do you know about business, 
dear?” 

“Nothing yet,” she replied; “but I 
could learn. Some of your girls « seem hor- 
rified at the idea.”’ 

“TY am sorry they are so foolish and 
little-minded,” said the rector, gravely. 
**T eonsider you deserve the highest praise, 
Mrs. Osborne, and I highly approve of your 

’ “And’so do I,” said Katie Dormer; “and 
when I’m going'to be Pil get you 
to make all my dresses.” 

‘* Katie says that, Gracie,”’ put in another 
of the seven, “because she thinks Mey 
do them cheaply.” 

**Be quiet, girls,” said Mrs.’ 
“this is no laughing matter. We see 
what can be done for Gracie.” ' 

Quietly and steadily the matter was 
talked over by Mrs. Dormer and’ her clear- 
headed practical daughters, and the result 
of their deliberations was that, as Gracie 
would teave Netterton Hall the following 
week, Mrs. MacAlister and the baby should 
be transported to the Rectory, whilst Mrs. 
Dormer atid Gracie went to Dublin to see 
what could ‘be done towards establishing 
the lattér'in business. 

But & great many details had to be con- 
sidered, ‘and the Christmas snow was on 
the groutid ere Gracie was installed in com- 
fortable* apartments ‘in’ a “leading ‘Dablin 
street,’ atid’ respectable person, well 
khowti to Mrs. Dormer, engaged as génera! 
manager. The tenderly-reared Gracie Os- 
bofné was fairly laanchéd upon’ the great 
oeéan of life, to’ fight her way as’ bést she 
might against ‘the billows and ot 
trial which each’one of us who ever méans 
to breast the waves and gait the goal must 
inevitably meet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Prace was proclaimed, War was over. 
All Dublin seemed half mad with joy on 
that bright day ia the early summer of 1856 
when the joyful tidings were officially pro- 
claimed in various parts of the city. Many 
@ woman’s heart sent forth a cry of thank- 
fulness, while the men stood with heads 
reverently uncovered; and thanked the 
good God who had mercifully put an end 
to the slaughter which had made so many 
women childless and widows. 

And then there came another day—a day 
on which some remnants of the war-worn 
regiments came home. The daily papers 
were loud in their praises of their valor and 
daring; and second to none in bearing 
away the palm for bravery were the gallant 
—— Rangers, at the head of which rode 
Colonel Edgar Vilmar. 

Gracie saw the expected arrival of the 
regiment announced in the newspapers, 
and she knew that on their way to barracks 
the troops would have to pass her house. 
Old memories arose and stirred the depths 
of her heart as she read Edgar Vilmar’s 
well-remembered name; and then, sensible 
little woman as she was, she wiped away a 
few tears which would impertinently in- 
trude themselves, and said to herself how 
foolish she was; for what could the great 


and brave Colonel Vilmar have in common 


with Grace Osborne, milliner and dress- 
maker? 

But now the inspiring sound of military 
music was heard approaching, mingled 
with the “‘huzzas”’ of the crowd. Nearer 
and still nearer the music came. A blue- 
eyed baby came creeping along the floor, 
and one little hand plueked at Gracie’s 
dress, while another pointed to the win- 
dow, and a baby voice cried, “‘Mamma— 
come—mamma!’ And Gracie obeyed, and 
the first face her eyes rested upon was that 
of Edgar Vilmar, plainer, mere rugged 
looking than of yore, but yet Edgar Vilmar, 
returned covered with glory, and apparent- 
ly safe and well. She had only a glance 
at his face, and he passed from her sight, 

After a short time sickness began to 
make havoc amongst the troops. Notwith- 
standing the cold wintry weather, fever ran 
high, and a rumor spread throughout the 
city that the brave and beloved Colonel 
Vilmar was stricken down by it and lay 
sick—sick even almost unto death. On 
Christmas Day Gracie knelt at her prayers, 


and with trembling lips prayed “ for all 
sick persons,” and ‘‘ for one—-O, for one in 
particular!’ and the prayer was granted. 
Edgar Vilmar did not die, though formany 
days he lay hovering between life, and 
death. 

Lady Beckham was one of Gracie’s chief 
patronesses ; she was a kind, bustling, lady- 
like woman, and the pretty pale face and 
gentle well-bred manners of the young 
widow had deeply interested her. Enter- 
ing Gracie’s show-rooms one day early in 
February, she said, laughingly: 

‘*I have not been a very good customer 
lately, Mrs. Osborne, yet Lam come now 
to ask you to do me a favor.”’ 

“T shall be happy to oblige you in any 
way in my power, Lady Beckham,’’ said 
Gracie, who could not help liking the kind- 
hearted woman, who always treated her as 
a lady. 

“Well,” continued the lady, “ my broth- 
er, Colonel Vilmar, is a great invalid, and 
I want to have a dressing-gown made for 
him out of this Indian material.’’ And she 
displayed a costly piece of some gorgeous 
Eastern fabric. “ I know it is not in your 
line,” she continued, “‘ but it is too costly 
to entrust to other hands to make up; ‘so 
that is why I have asked you.”’ 

Gracie accepted the task, and no hands 
but her own pretty ones accomplished it. 
It was a labor of love, and truly the gar- 
ment was baptized with many a secret tear. 

The dressing-gown was just finished, and 
was to be sent home the next morning. 
Gracie was industriously working at some 
of the embroidery of the collar; when, to 
her dismay, she found that she had used 
up ail the sewing-silk of the required color. 
What was to be done? It was late at night 
—all the shops were shut, and the garment 
was positively to be home before nine the 
next morning. Her exclamation of dismay 
roused her mother, who was dozing by the 

“* What is the matter with you, Gracie ?’ 

“What shall 1 do, mother? I bave not 
silk enough " finish Lady Beckham’s 

wal’, 

“Is that all?” asked her mother. 

“Take my keys, 
like it in my top drawer.” 

Gracie took the keys and ran lightly up 

stairs, opened the drawer, and there, sure 
the very color she 
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required. She returned to the room, and, 
her mother dozing off again, she soon com- 
pleted her self-imposed task. 

But what has happened to Gracie? The 
costly dressing-gown lay in a tumbled heap 
upon the carpet, as, with flushed burning 
cheeks, and eyes from which the hot blind- 
ing tears fell thick and fast, she read a few 
lines which were written on the paper 
round which the silk was wound. Ah! 
the tears were of joy, for at last she held 
in her hand Edgar Vilmar’s valentine! 

“ He loved me! he loved me!” she cried. 
“I knew it—I felt he did! Heaven bless 
him, forgive those who came between us, 
and help me!’ 

She folded up the precious paper and 
placed it in her bosom, and, covering up 
the dressing-gown, left it ready with orders 
to be delivered at Lady Beckham’s the 
first thinginthe morning. * * * 

“Take care, Davis—some paper dropped 
out of that dressing-gown. Hand it to 
me,’’ said Colonel Vilmar to his servant as 
he unfolded the gorgeous garment. 

He opened the paper, and, as he looked 
at the contents, could hardly believe the 
evidence of his senses. Yes, there it was 


—his own valentine, in his own haad- 
writing, addressed to the woman whose 
image was imprinted upon his heart, and 
the strong pure love for whom had kept 
him clear from many a temptation. He 
had only heard of her family’s misfortunes 
and her husband’s death just as the fever 
had stricken him. ; 

“Do you know who made that dressing- 
gown, Davis?” he asked. 

““¥es sir—Mrs. Osborne, Lady Beck- 
ham’s dressmaker.” 

**Do you know where she lives ?”’ 

“No sir,”’ was the reply. 

“Then find out. And see here, Davis— 
have a car at the door for me immediately 
after breakfast, and be ready to come out 
with me without letting any one know.” 

He had found her—his little love—the 
one love of his whole life! And vot many 
weeks afterwards the bells of Saint Anne’s 
Church rang out a merry peal, and Edgar 
Vilmar and Grace Osborne were quietly 
married, the business of the latter having 
been entirely made over to the faithful 
woman who, as manager, had so carefully 
guarded and looked after her mistreee’s 
interests. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 
BY BEY. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Lovis NApo.e£on in his will emphasizes 
the solemn declaration, ‘‘ With regard to 
my son, let him keep as a talisman the seal 
I used to wear attached to my watch.” 
This piece of fetichism would appear to 
have formed yet another link between the 
imperial exile that has passed from our 
midst and those Latin races whose cause 
he affected to represent, whose superstition 
he certainly shared, Indeed, the ancient 
Romans degraded a priest because his mi- 
tre fell, and unmade a dictator because a 
rat squeaked. Cvzsar crossed the Rubicon, 
because, on the opposite bank, he saw aman 
with a fine figure. His nephew felt confident 
of winning the battle of Actium, because he 
met @ peasant of the name of Nicolaus 
mounted on an ass. Wolsey was warmed 
of Risdoom by a crosier-head ; Sejanus, by 

of crows. Dr. Johnson objected to 
going under a ladder. Montaigne avoided 
givingihis left foot priority in putting on 
his stéckings. Alexander was believed to 
have . the Gordian knot with a slice 


of his sword. For good luck’s sake, Au- 
gustus wore some portion of a sea-calf; 
Charlemagne, some trinket of unknown 
value. Mohammed was all Fate; Bona- 
parte, all Star and Destiny, Cromwell be- 
lieved iu September 3, and Louis Napoleon 
in December 2. Sulla called himself Felix, 
the favored Child of Fortune, and Timo- 
Jeon turned his house into a Temple of 
Chance. Alexander, if we may credit the 
account given by Quintus Curtius, was ter- 
rified by blood flowing from inside his sol- 
dier’s bread during the siege of Tyre in 
382 B.C. His seer, Aristander, foresaw, in 
this crimson efflux of the vital stream out 
of the commissariat a happy issue for the 
Macedonians; and the warriors thus nerv- 
ed; took Tyre. From the year 1004, the 
alarming spectacle of the bleeding Host, 


and bread, as well as the bewitched bloody © 


milk, several times in each century gave 
simple folk a scare; thus, it was noticed in 
1264, under Urban IV., at Bolsena, not far 
from Civita Vecchia; and Raphael has 


| 
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taken this for the subject of his picture 
called the Miraculo de Bolsena, which is, 
at all events, a miracle of the pencil. In 
1883, when Heinreich von Bulow destroyed 
the village and church of Wilsnach, drops 
of blood were found eight days afterwards 
on the Host placed on the altar. 

But the victims of superstition have the 
bump of causality remarkably developed ; 
and in 1510, thirty-eight Jews were burnt 
to ashes because they had tortured the 
consecrated Host until it bled. Again, the 
sight was seen on the Moselle in 1824; and 
in 1848 the famous Ehrenberg analyzed the 
terrible portent. After stooping with his 
‘microscope over the red stains on’ bread, 
cheese and potatoes, this savant declared 
that they are caused by small monads or 
vibrios, which have a red color, and are so 
minute that from 46,656,000,000 to 884,736,- 
000,000,000 distinct beings adorn the space 
of one cubicinch. Unfortunately, when, 
in 1510, thirty-eight Israelites, as we have 
seen, were burnt to ashes, no scientific 
Ebrenberg existed to point out to their su- 
perstitious butchers that what they called 
a proof of the consecrated Host being tor- 
tured until it bled, was merely due to ag- 
gregation of hungry red insects. 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture 
is alchemy; no doubt, too, the wish for 
gold was father to the thought of alchemy; 
but this in itself will not aecount for Hen- 
ry IV. prohibiting alchemy, for God-fearing 
Henry VI. eagerly encouraging it; for 
Pope John XXII. being an alchemist; for 
Louis XIII. of France making a Francis- 
can monk his grand-almoner, as the reward 
of a hundred years’ reign promised to his 
credulity by that pretender to the discov- 
ery of the grand elixir; or for Jean de 
Lisle expiating by an early death in the 
Bastille ‘his bold attempts to persuade 
Louis XIV. and his ministers that he pos- 
sessed the gold-making stone. Among the 
wide circle of influential ‘believers that al- 
chemy thus entranced were Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas; 
and even the transcendent intellects of 
Leibnitz, Spinoza ahd Verulam. However, 
‘n the pursuit of this phantom, Roger Ba- 
con casually stumbled oh the composition 
of gunpowder; Geber, on the properties of 
aéids ; Van Helmont, on the nature of gas 
geist or spirit; and Dr. Glauber of Ameter- 
dam, on'the uses of the' salt which bears 
his name. Thus was the ‘alchemist the 


victim of fetichism, the slave of supersti- 
tion, the worshipper of science, the con- 
queror of power. How much of alchemy 
was an imposture, how much of it was an 
enthusiasm, it is impossible to say. 

The secular practice of the science may 
be gleaned from M. Geoffroy’s demonstra- 
tion before the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in 1722, that alchemy was a matter of false- 
bottomed crucibles, hollow wands filled 
with gold, perforated lead and soldered 
nails. The religious theory of the science 
may be gathered from Faber’s Propugnacu- 
lum Alchymie, published in 1644, wherein 
occurs the statement: “The stone of the 
philosopher is, by all the authors who have 
treated of it, esteemed to be the greatest 
gift of God on earth. As, therefore, it is 
80 mighty a gift of God, the most necessary 
thing, in order that man should attain toa 
knowledge of its excellence and worth, is 
wisdom, which is bestowed by God on very 
few.” Macaulay praises Verulam for his 
“fruit,” his aim at substantial results. 
The meteoric irom which fell at Agram, in 
Croatia, was capable of being forged in- 
to nails—a meteor which ought to be 
known as Bentham’s meteor. Judged, 
however, by results, as Lowe would say, 
Roger Bacon’s gunpowder-producing al- 
chemy has not been an unalloyed blessing 
to mankind, 

Luther and Verulam believed in witches. 
In his folio Dictionary, Johnson defines a 
witch, ‘A woman given to unlawful arts.” 
Knighton tells us of persons taxed with 
keeping devils in the shape of cats. And 
wise and learned Roman Catholics believe 
even greater wonders still. For example, 
Spain, among many images of the Virgin, 
possesses one at Saragossa which used to 
restore lost legs; Austria boasts an image 
of the Virgin at Marbach which secures 
good harvests; Styria is proud of the black 
lime-tree image of Mariazell, because it 
cures the gout; S. Maria in Campitelli, 
Rome, contains an image of the Virgin 
which stayed a pestilence there in 1569; 
5. Maria della Vittoria is protected by an 
image of the Virgin which defeats Turks; 
St. Giovanni a Carbonari, Naples, is blessed 
with an image of the Virgin which is a 
sure refuge against earthquakes and erup- 
tions; Bogen, in Bavaria, and Notre Dame 
de Hanewyk, in Belgium, are each enriched 
with a curious hollow image of the Virgin 
which insists on swimming up the river. 
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The Virgin has not, however, limited. 
snch miraculous favors to images. 


to the Virgin Mary, white flowers in partic- 
ular, such as the white rose, the white 
clematis, the white hyacinth, the stately, 
white lily, the lily of the valley, half cove 
ered up by its green hood, and the snow- 
drop, peeping with cup whiter than shield 
of crescent moon, and looking fair even on 
the bosom of the snow. Our Lady’s This- 
tle, with the milky streaks on its leaves, 
which were believed to be medicinal in 
dropsy, jaundice and the plague; Our 
Lady’s mantle, with its circular bread leaf, 
scalloped and plaited in regular folds, a de- 
coction of which was a rural cosmetic, a 
clearer of the complexion} Our Lady’s 
Smock, the lovely little pale lilac flower 
that blows at the time of the Annuncia- 
tion; the Lady’s Slipper, with its four pur- 
plish petals in the form of a cross, and the 
yellow nectary in the centre, shaped like a 
shoe, dedicated by the French, Germans 
and Italians to the foot of the Virgin—are 
all embalmed in the hearts and enshrined 
in the imaginations of the faithful. There- 
fore it is that we are shocked at Our Lady’s 
Glove being also known as the foxglove, 
and shudder at the young shoots of the 
Lady’s Seal being boiled as asparagus, a 
use to which it would be impossible to put 
the seal of Napoleon. Our Lady’s Bed 
Straws, however, cannot be served up at 
table, although its thick tufts of tiny yel- 
low flowers smell like honey. 

Those who do not care for flowers may 
prefer to be reminded that Genes contains 
a relic of the animal on which Christ rode 
—the tail of the ass. Peter’s toenails at 
one time would have filled a sack. The 
hinder part of the head of St. John the 
Baptist is at Constantinople; the forepart 
to under the chin is in the church of Sy 
vester at Rome; the jaws,are at Genoa; and 
one of the teeth is at Vienna; the finger 
with which he pointed to Christ as the 
Lamb of God is to be seen in no fewer 
than four places; and the cup out of which 
John the Evangelist drank poison, in two. 
‘There are two bodies of St. Andrew in ex- 
istence, and of one of these the head is at 
Rome, a shoulder in St. Grisogone, a side 
at St. Eustace, an arin at the Holy Ghost’s 
Church, and so on. In the tomb of St. 


Jobu the Evangelist there is nothing but 
angels’ meat. It only took one man, name- 
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The 
early Christians consecrated an herbarium. 
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ly, Joseph of Arimathea, to receive the 
blood of Christ; but the dish in which he 
did so it takes four places—namely, Genoa, 
Rome, Genes and Earles—to hold. To 
this day it is possible to see the cave near 
Subiaco where St. Benedict retired at the 
age of fourteen. The holy young penitent 
rolled about in thorns. But St. Francis 
visited the spot in 1223, and all the thorns 
changed into roses. §S. Teresa, the foun- 
dress of the. barefooted Carmelites, and the 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies 
in the Peninsular War, started off at seven, 
in company with her brother, in search of. 
martyrdom among the Moors.. The ambi- 
tious pair met their uncle, and he brought 
them back ata pace which surprised the. 
tender-yeared candidates for canonization. 
8. Teresa was buried at Avila, where she 
died in 1532. What menials were present 
in the house of mourning, we are not in- 
formed, but it is beautiful to think of 
“ten thousand martyrs assisting at her 
bedside, and the Saviour coming down in 
person to conyey his bride to heaven.” 

The founder of the order of hermits was 
St. Paul of Thebes, The Emperor Decius 
persecuted him; hence he retired into a 
desert. A spring supplied him with drink, 
a palm-tree furnished him with food; 
and when the palm-tree died, a rayen 
brought to him each day half a loaf 
of bread with the regularity of a baker, 
and yet never left its bill. On one oc- 
casion, St. Antony, the founder of Mon- 
achism, called on St. Paul of Thebes; then 
the raven brought a double commons. 
When St, Paul of Thebes died at the age 
of a hundred and thirteen, two lions dug 
his grave, in harmony at once with the 
dynamical amiability of Bottom, who could 
roar like any sucking-dove, and with the 
professional skill of the grave-diggers that 
conversed with Hamlet. 

In the light of recent events it is more 
interesting to chronicle the fact, that ‘‘ at 
Montmartre,”’ according to Philibert Dela- 
marre, there is an image of our Saviour ap- 
pearing to Magdalen, beneath it an in- 
scription containing the word ‘‘ Rabboui.”’ 
Good wives took the image to represent 
the saintly reformer of bad husbands, 
They touched the statue with tbeir hus- 
bands’ shirts, whereon they would eith 
become ‘ape or burst in the course of 
year. Unfortunately, the bad roughs ut 
the Montmartre of 1871 do hot appear as 
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while their spouses in many cases proved 

ag madly warlike as themselves, if not as 
profane. Indeéd, the auti- 
religious Assi, in his exile; nts the 
precise antipodes to the saintly 
Stylites on his pillar. The’ most remark- 


able feature in the career of the latter was, 


after all, not so much that he typified the 
ascetic, as that he defied the arithmetician. 
In this combination of characteristics he 
had few rivals. St. Simeon Stylites for 
seven-and-thirty years lived on the top of 
his pillar. ‘During the first four years, it 
was six cubits high; for the ten years en- 
suing, it was twenty-two; and for the last 
twenty, it was forty cubits high. The tomb 
of Abel, on the way to Baalbec, is, accord- 
ing to Maundrell, thirty yards long. The 


Ballow's Monthly Magatine, 
matter of necessity to have worn shirts, 


t. Simeon 


tomb of Eve at Jiddah is, according to 
Burton, two hundred paces long. The 
tomb of Seth, on the slopes of Antilibanus, 

is sixty feet in length. Indeed, it would 
have been twenty feet longer, but the 
Prophet Seth, who came here preaching to 
the people, who worshipped cows, was. 
killed by them, and was hastily buried with 
his knees doubled under his legs. Noah’s 
tomb, on the opposite side of the valley, 
was one huhdred and twenty feet long. 
The tomb of Joshua was disgracefully 
short; indeed, it only covered thirty feet, 
Thus there were giants in those days, just. 
as there are Positivists in ours who con- 
sider the seal which Louis Napoleon has 
left as a talisman to his imperial son about 
as valuable an heirloom as the throne of 
Republican France. 


The doctor sat in his easy-chair, 
“And I sat by the table; 

The day was bright, and clear, and fair, 
» Like halcyon ones in fable. 

— upon my lap was laid, 
' My eyes were on its pages, 

But: thought the errant truant played, 
Like love in bygone ages. 

Just. then in through the window came— 
On the amber air it fluated— 

The droning organ’s sad refrain ; 
By a vagabond ’twas toll-ed. 

And with the changing notes my mind 
In lazy leisure wandered, 

As careless as the fickle wind 
_ Of precious moments squandered. 


Another summer’s day is mine, 

‘.? Tis mixed of sun and showers; 
Sorrow and pleasure both combine, 

° As pass the fleeting hours. 

thought to be forgot, 

- Or forget in time then coming; 
Each organ note its comrade sought, 


And “Auld Lang Syne” was humming. 


Away sad thoughts! Come happy days 
When youth was bright with flowers; 
we n passion shot bewildering rays, 
e sun in passing showers. _ 
How fuil of life, of pleasure ripe, 
Of youthful tricks and equabbling ; 
it from the wheezy organ’s pi 
Captain Jinks” was hobbling. 
Norwich, Conn., 1873. 


THE HAND ORGAN. 
BY GEORGE sal THOMAS. 


And then the form of one whose love 
Had flowed on without measure ; 
Whose eyes were like the sky above 
When white clouds flee the azure ; 
Whose grave is swept by evening winds, 
When the western day is dying; 
The responsive organ a keynote finds, 
“Sweet Nelly Gray” replying. 
And now there come again the dreams 
That ever would come o’er me, 
Of honor, fame and glory’s beams, 
When youth lay all before me; 
Of -battle-field and victor’s shout, 
brow the laurel wreath displaying; 
With martial tread the notes marched out, 
And “Old John Brown’’so bravely playing. 


Again I saw the humble life 
My days must ever measure ; . 

The dear, contented, sweet-voiced wife, 
Whose love is more than treasure. 

And I thanked God that, in his way, 

” He chose to make it so} 

‘The organ breathed out far away 

' “John Anderson my jo?’ 


The doctor sat in his easy-chair, 
And I sat by the table; 
The day was bright, and clear, and fair, 
Like halcyon ones in fable, 
The book upun my lap was laid, 
_A tear. dropped on its pages; 
The organ notes on the air were dead, 
And I—won dreamer’s wages. 
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SURPRISED BY MANCHOOS. 
A SKETCH OP THE OPIUM TRADE. 
BY BLUE JACKET. 


“Ips no use to talk, Fred; my mind is 
fully made up. The business is lucrative 
enough ; I find no fault with that, but the 


risk is too great. We are simply staking 
our lives against money, and. it is folly to 


tempt our Juck. We have braved dangers 
innumerable, made a reasonable fortune, 
and, as I said before, I am going to knock 
off before I lose the number of my mess. 
Take my advice, Fred, and let this be your 
last trip in opium smuggling.’ Af 

“Ned, you are crazy! What! give up 
the best trade on the coast ? Give up the 


saucy Scud, the prettiest craft. that floats 


in China waters ? Just take a look through 
the skylight. What a beauty she is aloft! 
As for the risk you speak of, I don’t care a 
fig for all the Manchoo gunboats combined 
so long as we stick together. We carry two 
good swivels and a long thirty-two, pivot, 
which, with our small arms, is sufficient to 
keep the Chinamen at bay. The life is 
exciting, and—” 

“The Ladrone Islands are in sight, sir; 
shall we stand in for the land?’ And the 
Portuguese mate halted for an instant by 
the aftercompanion hatch to receive the 
instructions of Fred Baker, who was virtu- 
ally commander of the opium clipper, 

while Ned Parker, who bad an equal in- 
terest, discharged the duties of be, ere 

“Ts there anything in sight, Mr. Cos- 
tello ” 

“ Nothing suspicious, sir, so far as I can 

e. There is a good breeze, and I think 

é chances are that it will hold. But once 
amongst those islands, you can’t place 
much dependence upon it. It is rather 
hazy, over the land, and it’s my opinion, 
sir, that it will be foggy to-night. Will 
you come up and take a look for yourself, 
sir?” 

“All right, Mr, Costello, I’ll be there in 


= ‘Wait, Fred, until we close up the ac- 
counts of the trip. I have a strange fore- 
boding of evil; some hidden danger threat- 
ens us, and Ican’t get rid of the sensation.” 

“Take a glass of Martell, my boy; that 
will drive off the blues.” 

“Iv’s not the blues, Fred; but I'll say 
nothing more about it until we are safely 
on shore at Hong Kong, if ever we live to 
get there.” 

The wind was fair, and the Scud, under 
a cloud of canvas, rapidly neared the land. 
Over the Ladrone Islands hung a dense 
cloud of grayish fog that was gradually 
stretching along the coast, rolling along 
on the surface of the water, and complete- 
ly shutting out the land. The Chinese 
crew clustered around the topgallant-fore- 
castle discussing the chances of running 
the blockade, and even the grave sedate 
Lowder betrayed some manifestation of 
excitement. 

As night came on, Fred instructed the 
mate to load the guns, and pay particular 
attention to long tom. Small arms were 
distributed to the crew, light sails taken in, 
and lookouts doubled. 

“There, Ned, I have got everything snug 
for the night, and if it don’t come on too 
thiek, I’ll run the Seud up to her anchor- 
age without giving the Mandarin boats any 
unnecessary trouble on our account. 
here comes the steward to announce sup- 
per. We'll get a bite, and then no more 
leaving the deck this good night.””: 

The two young men descended to the 
cabin, leaving the mate in charge of the 
deck, an old hand at the business. The 


fog was growing denser each moment; the 


land was no longer visible, and the breeze, 
veering three points or so, became fickle 
and unsteady, finally dying out altogether. 
The huge topsails hung idly from the 
yards, while the reef points kept up an in- 


 cessant tattoo, as the canvas, with spas- 


modic jerks, partially filled with the last 


' dying efforts of the breeze. 


The little craft was becalmed,-and when 


the two owners returned to the'detk, the 
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amipute, Now, Ned, be yourself, look on ee 
the bright side, arid before twenty-four Sins 
hours pass by you'll have, at least, four [Xi 
thousand, doliars additional added to your 
bank secqunt.. Not a bad slaht, eh, for a 
month’s work” 


Scud was perfectly unmanageable, drifting 
at the mercy of the current. 

“Confound the luck!’ muttered Fred, 
as he bit off the end of his cigar with a 
vicious snap. would ever) have 
dreamed of the wind serving us such a 


scurvy trick as this? We are rather too 
close into the land. 1 can hear the rear of: 


the surf. But, at all events, the Manchoos 
can’t see through the tog any better than 
ourselves.” 

“But they may have sighted us, and 
taken bearings before the fog shut down. 
If they did there’ll be music, depend upon 
ie” 

“all right, Ned, let them come; our guns 
need scaling, and those lazy, rascals for- 


ward need some excitement to stir them 


” 


“ Would it not be a good plan to lower 


our two boats and drop them astern, 


Fred?” 


“Certainly, Ned, if you wish it,” 
his companion, with a strange glitter in the. 


depths of his dark eyes; “‘ but in case of 
an. attack, I shall remain by the Scud.” 


And turning short on his heel, the half-. 


angry,..seaman ordered the boats to be 
cleared away and lowered. 

Nine o’clock came with nothing to arouse 

the suspicions of Fred, who had_ been left 
alone, by his friend. Ned, had retired to 
his stateroom early in the evening, some- 
what nettled by the insinuation of Fred in 
regard to the boats. 

“It’s all. humbug, my remaining on deck 
here in this cold fog,”’ muttered Fred, “I 
would ask Ned to take some brandy straight 
with me if I thought he would not repel 
the offer. Confound it, I did not mean to 
hurt. his feelings! ru turn in, and by 
morning we shail. all feel better, 
out for her, Mr. Costello. Keep a good 
leokout,and give me a.call if there is the 
slightest change in the weather,” 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’ replied the mate, rousing 
himself. with, an effort, And, with a last 
look of disgust at the damp gray fog, Fred 
descended to his private cabin in no envi- 
able state of mind, 

. The swell from the eastward caused the 
Scud to roll gently as she lay in the trough 
of the sea. The flap of the canvas fell _ 
dreamily upon the mate’s ears. O6casion-_ 
ally he would start up from the bumpkin 
bitt, glance about him, then sink down 
again with his head on the rail. Poor 


fellow, little did he dream of the horrible 
fate that overshadowed him. Overcome 


by sleep he no longer kept a watch upon - 


the vessel. The crew were scattered about 


the deek wrapt-in their blankets, ready for 


a call » and the lookguts, following the ex- 
jm of the mate, allowed themselves to 
forget their duties and slumber at their 
post. The man at the wheel nodded help. 
lessly, his head resting on the spokes, and 
in a few moments the Scud was drifting on 


_ with the current, and not a soul to gukle 


her. 

The surf boomed hoarsely through the 
gloom, an occasional discordant cry from 
some sea bird echoed around, mingled with 
the drumming of ropes against the rigging, 
and the chafe of some spar aloft. 

Slowly the moon arose, striving to pierce 
through the thick bank that now had the 
appearance of silver. An occasional light 
puff of air caused the entire mass to undu- 
late to and fro, while the gurgle of water 
along the Scud’s counter announced that 
the fleet craft was forging slightly ahead. 

Gradually the mist grew thinner over- 
head. One by one the stars peeped forth, 
but still the crew slumbered on, A faint 
indistinct mass toomed up through 1 the fog, 
while the muffled clank of oars and the 
swash of water mingled with the sharp 
creak of the spanker gaff as it swung to 
windward. The sails gleamed ghastly 
white in the struggling rays of the moon, 
the spars and running rigging standing out. 
in bold relief. 

Darting through the water with the speed 
and silence ef sharks, two long | barrow 
boats crowded with men were pulling di- 
rect for the Scud. They were a portio of 
the mosquito fleet under the imperial 
and their principal duty was to watch, for’ 
opium smugglers, with ordets to show no 
mercy to the “Fan Keveis” (foreign 


, devils). 


The first intimation the Scud’s crew had” 
of the danger that threatened them was a 
fierce yell from the Manchoos, as they 
dashed alongside. With a simultaneous 
shock the boats struck the vessel, and Mr.” 
Costello, but half aroused from his slum- 
bers, rothed to the gangway only to meet 
his death. A brawny imperialist” with’ 
one blow of his sword Gerwtttjed "the poor 
fellow lifeless. 

_In an instant the deck Scud was 
scene of wild confusion. armed horde: 
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slaughtered the defenceless crew wherever 
they met them, and the crack of firearms 
mingled with appeals for 
i 

‘Phe lookouts, at the glided 
over the bow, and dropping; astern, gained 
the boats in safety. ‘The man at the wheel 
and two of the wateh had also escaped the 
fate of their comrades, leaving the blood- 
thirsty Tartars in undisputed possession of 
the deck. 

‘In the Fred Ned had not 
been idle. Aroused by the exultant yells 
of the Manchoos, they leaped from their 
berths, grasped their revolvers and rushed 
on deck, only to find their vessel in posses- 
sion of the enemy. One glauce at the 
ruffians, who. were crowding and, jostling 
each other in their eagerness to gain the 
cabin, proved beyond a doubt that the 
Seud had. completely changed hands... Fred 
saw that it was) useless. to expend the 
charges of his revolver amongst the yelling 
throng, and with a muttered curse hurled 
at his foes, he glided nimbly into the boat 
where Ned and the survivors of the crew 
awaited him. A stroke of a knife severed 
the painter,,.and amid the tumult and ex- 
citement existing on board, the boat drop- 
ped astern unnoticed, until the friendly 
obscurity of the fog effectually screened it 
from the sharp gaze of the Manchoos. 

**'There’s eight thousand dollars worth 
of pure opium gone to the d—l, to say 
nothing of the Scud!’ groaned Fred, as he 
sank beside his friend in the sternsheets of 
the light boat.) tt 

“*] was under the impression that you 
expressed a determination to stand by the 
Scud, in case of an attack,” replied Ned, 
with a dash of sarcasm in his:‘manner. 

“ Stand by the d—1!”’ growled his friend. 
“T haveno idea of losing the number of 
my mess.at the hands of a Manchoo brave.’’ 

‘I thought you rather liked the excite- 
ment of the trade, and so long as you had 
the guns—’’ ; 

“ There, Ned, belay all that, will you? 
This is no time to indulge in sarcasm. I 
was wrong, you were right. In lowering 


the boats you saved our lives, old fellow, 


and I am sorry for what I said at the time.’’ 
The hands of the two men were extend- 
ed and pressed in silence; they were once 


' more united, and Fred felt almost happy, 


despite the peril that yet menaced them. 
They were drifting with the tide, which 


was gradually setting them in shore, and 
soon the towering outline of a pagoda.or 
joss-house loomed up through the obseu- 
rity. The gleam of a watch-fire streamed 
brightly up, and the forms of men passing 
and repassing could be distinctly seen. 

Ship, your, oars, my lads,’’ whispered 
Fred; ‘‘we must put a long. distance be- 
tween us and this place before daylight, or 
we'll share the fate of the Scud’s crew. 
There she is, looming up through the haze, 
and to think we should have lost her with- 
out striking a blow! The rascals must 
have. all fallen asleep,on deck... But I 
never imagined Costello would, have -al- 
lowed himself to be caught napping, Well, 
poor fellow! he has paid the price of his 
rashness, and I hope he has gone to a snug 
harbor. Give way, lads!” 

“ Hold, Fred! let her drift for a moment; 
I have a word to say.. Suppose you were 
to regain the Scud, would you be willing to 
give up the business and go home with me 
to Boston 2”’ 

**Would I? But what's the use, of. tan- 
talizing a fellow, Ned? The thing is im- 
possible; and what’s more, if we don’t 
make a move to get out of this hornet’s 
nest, we will be tortured to death. You 
know they show no mercy.”’ 

** Lam well aware of that, Fred; but I 
have a plan, and I propose to try it. You 
see it is breezing up, and with what men 
we have we can handle the Scud likea 

” 
“T should think, Ned, you were already 
in possession, from your talk. But tell me 
what you propose to 

“Tn the first place, I want you to land 
me on that point of rocks that makes out 
from the pagoda.. The fog is rolling up 
rapidly, and we must bear a hand.’’ 

* Ned, think of what you are about. If 
captured, your fate is sealed. There is a 
strong party on shore who—” 

“Give way,men! It’s no use, Fred; 
going to recapture the Scud.” 

“Then, by the great hook block, Fred 
Baker will not. be behindhand in helping 
himself to his own. Do you take charge, 
Ned,.and do as you say.’ 

** Lay the boat alongside of that over- 
hanging rock. Keep well in the shadow, 
and watch for my return.’”’ 

With a careful hand Fred guided the 
boat to the desired spot. The oars were 
laid in cautiously, and Ned, revolver in 
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hand, leaped on to the elippary rocks, and 


was soon lost to view. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes cant) and 
Fred began to chafe like a eaged lion. The 
men could be seen pacing before the fire, 
and a solemn stillness reigned over land 
and sea, undisturbed save by the muttering 
of the surf breaking lazily on the shores of 
the island. 

Pred: wan-on' tlie petht’ ths 
boat to search for his friend, when Ned 
made his appearance, and scrambled hast- 
ily into the boat. 

“ Have I been gone long ?” he whispered. 

“ It seemed longtome. I 
to get worried,’’ replied Fred. - 

“T have suceeeded well on shore, and 
there will be a row soon. Now we must 
contrive to get alongside of the Scud, if we 
can, unobserved.” 

“AN right, Ned, we'll try it; but Tamall 
in the dark as to what you are driving at.” 

“ You’ ll see all in good time, and I think 
will acknowledge again that it was.a good 
idea of the buats to be 
lowered.” 

Cautiously the crew handled their oars, 
foreing the light boat rapidly through the 
water.. Fred grasped the yoke ropes, while 
Ned peered through the gloom, watching 
the lofty spars of the Scud, that towered 
above the clouds of dispersing fog. . 

. Gaining’a position somewhat in advance 
of the clipper, the crew laid their oars gen- 
tly aside, and in obedience to Ned’s orders, 
dropped noiselessly into the water. 

** Now, Fred, keep your revolver dry, fol- 
low me, and make for the beet that ts:still 
towing astern.” 

It was impossible to ask for any expla. 
nation, and Fred’s only alternative was to 
obey. With his-revolver between his teeth, 
he followed in Ned’s wake, glided under 
the Scud’s counter, and grasped the gun- 
of the little party. 

One by one they drew themselves up, 
crouching close tu the bottom beards, while 
the forms of the elated Chinamen could be 
seen pacing to and fro on the deck of the 
prize. Ned, assisted by Fred, gently hauled 
the boat up underneath the stern by means 
of tlie painter, where they remained envel- 
oped in the deep shadow 
sel’s quarter. A 


Pee cabin windows toy 
means of the rudder chains, the two young 
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men were enabled to witness what was 
transpiring within the precincts of their 
late snug doniicile. 

The cabin light was burning brightly, 
revealing the forms of four of the principal 
officers of the party. The Chinamen were 
sitting around the table, busily engaged 
counting out: a bag of dollars, the joint 
property of Ned and Fred. The contents 
of their staterooms had been evenly divided 
among the victors, and our two opium 
smugglers were forced to witness with 
stifled rage the havoc waged by the hungry 
Manchoos upon sundry sma!l stores, deli- 
eacies and choice liquors, originally Jaid in. 
for stomachs of a different build and ca- 
pacity. 

Chilled by the bath they had taken, with 
their wet clothes clinging tenaciously to 
their forms, the situation was anything but 
pleasant for the two adventurers. Lower- 
ing his bead beneath the port-sill, Fred 
rather impatiently requested to be enlight- 
ened as to future proceedings: 

‘When do you intend to board ?” 

“Wait!” was the reply. 

. Buddenly a loud prolonged . yell echoed 
across the water, followed by an irregular 
discharge of firearms. The cry was eclioed 
back ‘by the Chinamen on board, who could 
be heard rushing backwards and forwards, 
evidently highly excited. The half-drunk- 
en officers in the cabin started to their feet 
and harried on deek, while the hubbub on 
shore increased every moment. With in- 
cessant jabbering, the Manchoos hastily 
manned their boats, and as the bustle and 
confusion reached the Ned and his 
companions, be areas the order to be 
ready to board. 

The mandarin boats, ao with men, 
swept. by the counter,. pulling for theshore, 
and Ned, shooting his beat ahead, .clam- 
bered over the rail.on the opposite side, 
elosely followed by Fred and the erew. 

The men caught. up. whatever weapons 
they could find, driving the few Mamehoos 
that remained overboard, while Ned rushed 
aft, and ithe sharp erack of his revolver 
rang outisharply on: the rising breeze, In 
a few moments the Schd. was again in the 
hands of. her ‘rightful: owners, and: wiping 
the perspiration frem his foreliead|(he no 
longer fet the cold); Fred had am qpportu- 
nity to! book: on ‘sliote, and ascertain. the 
causé.of the 

‘Plashing up towards the glittering heavs 


) 

| 


Ce ald. 


ens, rolled sheets of flame, bursting forth 
from countless little windows ornamenting 
the sides of the pagoda, increasing each 
moment beneath the breath of the rising 
gale. With frantic cries, the officers urged 
their men to the rescue, and the Manchoos 
bent lustily to their oars. The light from 
the, burning temple streamed brightly 
the water, enveloping the Scud in a 
fiery glow from truck to keelson. Qne of 
the crew had taken the wheel, and the ves- 
sel, hauled on the wind, was standing off 
shore, dashing the spray merrily from her 
sharp cutwater as she bowled along. é 
_ “ By the Lord Harry, Ned, but that was a 
bright idea of yours, setting fire to yonder 
pagoda! You did the business thoroughly, 
and, Iam almost wild with joy. Ha! there 
comes a shot from the long-tailed imps. 
Suppose we give them a taste of our grape. 
It’s our last chance, you know, Do you 
take the wheel Ned, and swing the old am 
off when I tell you.” 
The Scud, with every sail drawing, was 
gliding steadily through the water, and 


Fred, with the aid of three of the men,. 


trained long tom on the crowd of China- 
men who were running wildly along the 
beach. They evidently suspected that 
everything was not just right on board 
their late prize, and shot after shot whis- 
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tled about the vessel. But the gunnery of 
the Chinese is fully as bad as their powder, 
and no harm resulted from their efforts. 

** Now, Ne@, keep off half a point.” And 
Fred glanced along the sights, the long 
muzzle of the gun reflecting back the danc- 
ing rays of the burning temple, A loud re- 
port rang out, reverberating through the 
hills of the island, and the storm of .iron 
hail tore through the ranks of the Chinese, 
stretching numbers of them on the sandy 
beach in the agonies of death. The swiv- 
els added their thunder to the general con- 
fusion, and the Manchoos, with impotent 
howls of rage and pain, sought safety in 
flight, leaving their joss-house to its inevi- 
table fate, 

The last flash of the burning omeie shot. 
across the Scud’s deck as Fred and Ned 
shaped the course for Hong Kong. The 
island was left rapidly astern, and our two 
friends hastened below to, change their 
clothes, and congratulate each other over 
a full bottle of Martel. 

Without further trouble the Scud reached 
her anchorage, and the prohibited drug 
found a ready sale. But little difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of ,the taut 
little clipper, but Ned detected a tear in 
Fred’s eye as they passed their old craft 
soon after, homeward bound for Boston. 


CEDARWALD. 
BY OcTO. 


An! the grand and silent forest 
Where I caught at life’s first ray! 
Ah | the old house deep in shadows 
Rever lifted, night or day! 
[et me leave this garish shining! 
Boe hold me, I am pining 
another warmth—the lining 
Of the forest old and gray. 
_ Let me go! I cannot stay. 


You have placed me in the sunlight, 
And you whisper, “It is well. 
See! her eyes are growing brighter, 
And her voice is clear as bell!’ 
Yes? ButO that Lwere lying 
Neath the swaying and the sighing. 
- Of the cedars, and replying. 
To the secrets that, they tell! 
Let me Lanugt, I shall... 
Norwood, Mass,, 1873. . 


Diamond, and pearl, and coral, | 
How they dazzle, how they glance! 

Velvets, silks and rarest laces, 
Fairy slippers for the dance, 

“Do not mock at my refusing, —__ 

No gifts were these of my choosing; 

- These I mourn vot—but the losing 

Of my sweet and mystic trance 
Neath the gloomy cedar’s branch. 


' Tender words and soft caresses 
On me freely you bestow; [grance, 
Warmth, and light, and song, and fra- 
_., Adl of these are mine, I know. 
_ But I want instead the singing, 
And the odors that the swinging 
_ Cedar branches are outflinging. 
See! I thank you, kiss you—so. 
¥et I'm tired; O let me go! 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. CAVENDISH and her daughter are 
gone; the sportsmen are gone; and, with 
the exception of Oliver Ralston, whom 
Irene has come to look upon almost as one 
of the family, Fen Court is‘ cleared of 
guests, and she is left once more to the so- 
ciéty of her husband and her sister-in-law, 
and the care of her little protege, Tommy 
Brown. The transformation wrought in 
this child by a few weeks’ attention and 
a suit of new clothes is something marvel- 


lous. No one who had only seen him grub- 


bing in the front yard of Mrs. Cray's domi- 
cile, or driving the truant pigs in from the 
lane, would recognize him now. His hair, 


cleansed from its normal state of dirt, is 
several shades lighter than it was before, 


and lies in loose waving curls about his 
head and neck. The tan is gradually wear- 
ing off his broad white brow, and his plump 
neck, and arms, and shoulders, new fully 
exposed ‘by his low frocks, make him ap- 
pear what he really is—a very handsome 
child. Above all, he possesses the violet 


eyes that first attracted Irene’s notice; and 


beneath the dark lashes of which he has a 
quaint half-shy, half-sly manner of looking 
up at her which makes her heart throb 


each time she encounters it, though she. 


can hardly tell the reason why. But the 
name by which the boy is generally known 
grates upon her ear; and her annoyanceon 
this subject is a source of never-failing 
amusement to Colonel Mordaunt, He con- 
siders it so thoroughly feminine. . 

“Such a dreadful name!” she 
plaintively, as they are sitting out of doors 
ene evening, and watching the child play 
upon the lawn. “Tommy Brown! It has 
not even got the virtue of singularity to 
recommend it. Could anything be more 
commonplace?” 

“Why don’t you rechristen him, my 
dear?’ demands the colonel, lsaghing. 
“Call him Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot 
Vane, or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and unpretending title. He is sure 
to end by being a footman, or a drummer, 
ora shopboy—nothing could be more ap- 
propriate.” 


“He shall never be anything of the sort!” 
cries Irene, indignantly; “‘and it is not 
kind of you to laugh at me, Philip, when 
you know I am fond of the child. I don’t 
iniud Tommy so much. Thomas isn’t a 
pretty name, but it was my dear father’s, 
and there are plenty of Thomases in the 
peerage; but I can’t stand Brown.” 

“Sligo family,’ interpolates her bus- 
band, with mock seriousness. 

“O Philip, de be quiet! Of course, if it 
were his rightful name, there would be no 
help for it; but as he has no name at all, 
poor little fellow, I don’t see -why it should 
not be changed.”’ 

“Norl. Whatdo you propose to change 
it to?” 

nal suppose, Philip— Now, I know I’m 
going to say a very stupid thing, so I give 
you fair warning; but [suppose it wouldn’t 
do to call him by my maiden name?” 

“What, St. John?” 

Yes,” confusedly, Thomas'St. John. 
After papa, you know.” 

“My dear Irene, you have goné clea 
gut of your senses about that child. Pick 
a beggar’s brat from the gutter, and dub 
him. with your father’s name !—with the 
name of my cousin. I couldn’t hear of it. 
What on earth would people say!” 

“Let them say what they like, They 
must have something to talk about—” 

“They shall not talk about my wife! 
No, Irene. I have permitted you to follow 
your own inclinations in adopting this boy 
—whether wisely or not remains to be de- 
termined—but I will not hear of his being 
endowed with the name of any one belong- 
ing to my family. Call him Montmorency, 
or Plantagenet, or any tomfoolery you may 
fancy, but let us have no trifling with what 
is sacred.’’? And so saying, Colonel Mor- 
daunt rises from his seat, and walks ‘back 
into the house. He is beginning to feel a 
little jealous of the interest evinced ‘in 
Tommy Brown. 

Irene remains where he left her, red and 
silent. She does not attempt to detain 
him, or to call him back, for his words 
have left a sore impression on her mind, 
and she is afraid to trust herself to speak.’ 
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It seems so hard to her that every one 

should resent her desire to be a mother to 
this poor motherless baby, or to forget that 
so wide a gap exists between herself and 
him. And she watches the little black 
frock and white pinafore, as their owner 
toddles about the grass, now making inef- 
fectual attempts to grab a moth that the 
evening breezes have awakened, then 
stooping to pick off the heads of the daisies 
that the mowing machive has passed over, 
until her thoughts wander to his poor dead 
mother, and her eyes fill with tears. 

**] hope—that is, I suppose, that my 

, brother—but what do you think, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt?” remarks the sapient Isabella, 
who, book in hand, has been sitting ata 
respectful distance from the master and 
mistress of Fen Court, as though she had 
no right to approach them or join in their 
conversation. 

‘*I beg your pardon—I wasn’t listening,” 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away 
the drops that hang upon her lashes. 

‘I mean—he is not angry, I trust, or 
vexed, with what you said, as he has gone 
indoors, you see.”’ 

“What, Philip? Why should he be? 
We were only talking about Tommy. Ah! 
you mustn’t do that, dear,’ as the child 
plunges over a flower-bed in the ardor of 
the chase. ‘Come here, Tommy—come to 
me.” 

But prompt obedience not being one of 
Tommy’s many virtues, Irene has to go in 
pursuit of him; and, having captured, she 
brings him back to the garden bench and 
seats him on her knee. Miss Mordaunt 
immediately retreats to the furthest ex- 
tremity. It is the funniest thing in the 
world to see these two women with the 
child between them—the delight of the 
one, and the distaste and almost fear of the 
other, being so plainly depicted on their 
countenances. 

“Now, Tommy, do sit still,” says Irene. 
‘What a weight the fellow grows! Iam 
sure he must be pounds heavier than when 
he came here. See! here’s my watch. 
Put it-to your ear and hear the tick-tick. 
Hasn’t he got lovely hair, Isabella?’ 

** It appears to be very fine,’’ replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 


It’s. as soft as silk, and curls quite nat- 


urally. No, darling—not my earrings. 
You hart me.- O, how he does pull! . And 
now he wants that rose out of your dress. 


An Unfortunate Match. 
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What a child it is! No, Tommy mustn’t 
take poor auntie’s rose. (He may call you 
‘auntie,’ mayn’t he, Isabella ?’’) 

“Well, if Philip has no objection; bat 
of course—’’ 

‘What possible objection could Philip 
make? The child must call us something. 
He’s going to call me ‘mamma; I know 
that! Who am I, Tommy ?—now tell me.” 

‘“*Mamma!—you’s my mamma,” replies 
Tommy, as he makes another grab at the 
earrings. 

“You darling! But you will pull your 
poor mamma’s ears out by the roots. And 
you positively make my knees ache witi 
your weight. Just take him for a minute, 
Isabella. You can have no idea how heavy 
he is.” And, without ceremony, Irene 
places the boy in the arms of her sister-in- 
law. Miss Mordaunt receives him upon a 
hard and bony lap, with a deep well in the 
centre of it, as though he were a wild ani- 
mal, warranted to bite upon the first occa- 
sion, and Tommy doesn’t like the situation. 
He is of a rebellious and democratic turn 


‘of mind, and has no courtly hesitation in 


calling a spade by its right name. And 
some of Tommy’s right names, acquired 
outside the Priestley public-house, are very 
wrong names indeed. 

“Let me go!” he says, wildly, as Miss 
Mordanont’s arms, in deference to Irene’s 
wishes, make a feeble barrier to retain 
him. “I don’t like oo!’ 

“O Tommy, Tommy, that’s naughty 
You must love poor auntie,’’ remonstrates 
Irene. But the child struggles on. 

“TI don’t like oo—I don’t like 0o—oo’s 
ugly—oo’s a devil!” he winds up with tri- 
umphantly, as he escapes from her grasp, 
and rushes back upon the flower-beds. 

“ Really,'Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust you will 
not ask me to feel his weight again,” says 
poor Isabella, whois quite excited by the 
compliments she has so unexpectedly 
received. 

“It is very naughty of him,” replies 
Irene, soothingly. “I must scold him 
well; in fact, 1 would slap his hands if I 
did: not know that his language is entirely 
attributable to the horrible way in which 
he has been brought ap. Poor little child! 
Fancy how shocking it is that a baby of his 
age should‘even know such a word!" 

“I trust—that is, it would be very un- 
pleasant forall parties, if he were té call 
my brother by such a name,” ‘remarks 
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Miss Mordaunt, in her primmest manner. 

*O, don’t tell him, please!’ says Irene, 
as she catches up the truant to carry off to 
bed. As she makes the request she sighs. 
She sees so plainly that she will have to 
bear the brunt of all Master Tommy’s 
peccadilloes. 

Phoebe meets her at the bedroom door 
with a message. 

“* If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Cray’s wait- 
ing in the kitchen to know if she can speak 
to you.”’ 

“Q, of course! Tell them to show her 
into my morning-room, and then come back 
and take the child.’’ And in another min- 
ute Irene is confronted with the laundress. 

** Well, Mrs. Cray, is there anything I 
can do for you this evening ?” 

“Thank you, no ma’am. The washing 
as you’ve been so good as to find meisa 
real help. And what with Tommy off my 
hands, and poor Myra gone, we’re getting 
on finely. And how is Tommy, ma’am? 
They tell me below stairs as he’ve grown 
marvellous, bless ’ iin.” 

**Q, he’s very well, Mrs. Cray, and very 
happy. Did you wish to speak to me?” 

** Well, ma’am, I was wishing to take the 
liberty to do so. I suppose you’ve heard of 
my loss, ma’am ?” 

“Your loss? No!” 

“My peer son, Ma’am—my He’s 
gone away. 

“ What! left Priestley?” 

“Yes ma’am. He couldn’t abide the 
place now his cousin’s buried, and bis 
whole mind seems bent on finding out the 
man that’s wronged her. He wanted to 
marry her himself, you see, ma’am, and I 
do believe it’s gone to turn his head.” 
(Here Mrs. Cray’s canvas apron goes up, as 
usual, to her eyes.) ‘*The last words he 
says to me was, ‘ Mother, Pll find him,’ 
he says, ‘and I’! kill him,’ he says, ‘if I 
travels the whole world over for it, be 
says.” 


people say when they are in such grief as — 


that, Mrs. Cray! ‘When your son is able‘to 
reason a little more calmly, he will never 
think of doing amything so wicked. You 
may rest assured that whoever wronged 
poor Myra will not be permitted to go un- 
punished ; left 
in God’s hands.” 

“That's just what I.says to Joel, 
ma’am. I says, ‘ Joel,’ says I, ‘ whoever 


done it, it’s no business of yourn; and men 
will be men,’ I says, ‘and the girl was quite 
able to take care of herself.’ But- ‘you 
don’t know what Joel is, ma’am. He's as 
strong in his will as a helephant, and you 
might turn a posty sooner. So that I feel 
whenever they two meet therfe’ll be blood- 
shed and murder, and perhaps worse. And 
I shan’t never be easy till he comes back 
again!” 

“Where is he now, Mrs. Cray?” 

“The Lord knows, ma’am, for I’m sure 
I don’t. He went away last Thursday 
week, and I’ve seen nothin’ of him since. 
And it’s hard for his mother to be left in 
this way, and she a widder, with five 
littl’uns to work for, and her poor niece in 
the churchyard. It’s very hard; very bard 
indeed!’ 

** But I thought you said you were get- 
ting on so well, Mrs. Cray?” 

*So 1 am, ma’am—thanks to you and 
the washing. And it’s a-real relief to have 
poor Myra laid comfortable underground, 
and to feel she’ll never want for nothin’ 
again. And that’s what brings me up this 
evening, ma’am. I’ve been reddling up 
the house a bit, and turning out her boxes 
to see: what would make up for the poor 
children, and I came across a few letters 
and bits of things of hers as I'm sure I 
never knew she had—she kep’ ’em 80 
close.” 

“Are they of any importance to the 
child 2?” 

“That I can’t say, ma’am, being no 
seholard myself; but, as you’ve provided 
so handsonie for Tommy, I thought as 
you'd the best right to see them, and come 
to your own decision whether they should 
be burned or not.”’ 

'.“Phank you. I think you are right. 
Have you got them with you ?” 

Here Mrs. Cray produces a red cotton 
handkerchief from under hershawi, which, 
unfolded, discloses a small packet tied up 
in ipart of a dirty old newspaper. 

* There they are, ma’am, just. as I found 
them in Myra’s box. There's a bit of hair 
among the papers, and a gleve—which it 
looks to me like a. gentlemay’s glove, but 
‘there’s nq saying, and gloves aint a proof 
if there were. So, not being able to read 
the writing, I didn’t distarb them more 
than necessary, for I guessed» you'd like to 
have ’em as they was—and teking such a 
hinterest as you do in Tommy, and they 
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being of value perhaps to the child—which 
of course I shell be very leave 
them with you, ma ‘am —for ing no 
scholard, as I says before—” 

_ As Mrs. Cray stands there, repeating the 
same sentences again and again, and 
fumbling the dirty packet about in her 
hands, a light breaks in upon Irene. The 
letters are to be paid for. And she is quite 
ready to pay for them, for her interest and 
curiosity are alike aroused by what the 
laundress has told her, and she hopes | the 
papers may prove of use in tracing the 
parentage of her adopted child. — 

“Q, certainly, I quite understand Y” she 
exclaims, eagerly, as her hand dives into 
her pocket for her purse; “and I’m | sure 
I’m much. obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for 
the trouble you have taken in bringing 
them up to me.” And thereupon she 
seizes on the letters, and transfers instead 
a sovereign to the woman’s palm—an ex- 
change which so entirely meets Mrs. Cray’s 
views of justice, that it is several minates 
before Irene can stop her torrent ef thanks, 
and get her well out of the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the autumn evenings 
close in fast, and she rings for candles, 
and, full of expectation, sits down to in- 
spect the contents of the packet she has 
bought. She is so deeply interested in 
this case—so sentimentally regretful still 
over the memory of peor Myra—so anxious 
that her child should not be left entirely 
dependent on herself fora friend. So she 
draws her chair close in to the table, and 
leans both her arms upon it, and bends her 
head down to the light, as people do who 
are about to enter on a task that engrosses 
all their minds, When she has cast away 
the dirty string, and still dirtier outside 
paper, she comes upon a small bundle of 
letters, or rather notes, in number about 
six, and which, to judge from two or three 
specimens selected at random, do not ap- 
pear at first sight likely to prove wo-tb a 
sovereign vested in the interests of Tommy: 

“Dean Myra,—Don’t expect me to- 
morrow. It is impossible I can come. The 
Dill shall be paid next week. 

“ Yours ever, E. H.” 


“Dear M,,—I shall be over on Friday 
at six. Never mind dinner. Sball dine 
before starting. I ordered in six dozen of 
claret yesterday. Carriage was paid. 

“ Yours affectionately, KH.” 
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“Dearest M.,—You are a thorough 
woman. How could I be at F—— when I 
was twenty miles the other way? You will 
see me some time next week. Get the 
dress by all means. I inclose check. 


Yoars traly, E. 


When Irene has deciphered these and a 
few others, very similar in character, she 
pauses for a moment’s thought. 

What do they tell her? Positively noth- 
ing but what she knew before. It is evi- 
dent that the writer was not a passing 
acquaintance of the dead girl’s, but some 
one who considered her home as his, and 
held himself responsible for her expendi- 
ture; without doubt, the father of her 
child, the Hamilton of whom Myra had 
spoken to her, 

Irene thrusts the letters te one side in- 
dignantly, almost with disgust. She fan- 
cies she can trace the selfish nature of the 
writer in every line; she thinks she would 
not care to stand in that man’s place at the 
present moment, and only wishes she could 
find some clue by which to trace him, and 
make him aware of the mischief and misery 
he has wrought. 

Having disposed of the letters, she next 
takes up the glove—a gentleman’s glove, as 
the laundress had observed, but of no value 
in tracing the identity of its owner—and 
the envelop that contains the lock of hair. 

It is a soft wavy piece of dark brown 
hair, the counterpart of that which grows 
on Tommy’s head, and Irene experiences a 
strange sensation of mingled admiration 
and dislike as she takes it in her hand. 
Besides these, the packet contains nothing 
but a gold locket, broken and empty; a 
heap of withered flowers, chiefly violets, 
and one of those highly ornamental and 
strictly useless ivory backed prayer-books, 
which are manufactured for young gentle- 
men to present to young ladies, and which 
Myra was very unlikely to have received 
from any friend in her own class of life. 
Irene opens the prayer-book to see if there 
is any inscription in it, but the title-page is 
guiltiess of the indiscretion of revealing its 
donor’s name. It is blank, and silent, and 
inscrutable as the past appears likely to be 
upon the subject of her adopted child. 
She turns over the leaves mechanically 
and with an air of disappointment. At the 
service for the solemnization of marriage 
the page is foldeddown. Poor Myra! how 
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often may she not have glanced at the holy 
words, which bore no sweet memories for 
her, with longing tears! As Irene’s hand 
shakes, the little volume shakes, and some- 
thing—an oval piece of cardboard appar- 
ently—falls loosely from it on the table. 
She seizes and turns it uppermost. Itisa 
photographed face, cut from an ordinary 
carte de visite, which, from.its sfze and ap- 
pearance, has evidently once been encased 
in the broken locket—the faee of a man, 
which she holds forward eagerly to the 
light. 
“* God in heaven, it is that of Eric Keir!’’ 


* * * * * 


In her anxiety to examine the portrait, 
Irene has risen to her feet, and now stands, 
quivering in every limb, and gazing at it as 
though she were spellbound. There can 
be no mistake; he appears younger here 
than when she knew him, there is less hair 
about the face, less thought upon the brow, 
a look of more insouciance about the mouth. 
But the eyes, the nose, the contour of the 
countenance, are the same; there can be 
no doubt but that it was taken from him- 
self. 

“* But how—how can his photograph have 
found its way amongst Myra’s poor posses- 
sions? Why should it be mixed up with 
these relics of the base and selfish lover 
who betrayed her innocence? 

The deadly sickness that rises to her 
heart makes answer to the question, ~ 

The initials E. H. stand for Eric Hamil- 
ton; he is the man at whose door all the 
suffering she has witnessed must be laid; 
his child, whom she has adopted as her 
own, lies sleeping at this moment under 
her protection. 

As the reality of the’ thought strikes 
home to her, Irene lets the photograph fall 
from her hands, and -sinks back upon the 
chair which she had quitted. — 

Eric Hamilton Keir and Myra Cray. For 
a few moments all that she does of thinks 
of doing is to repeat those two names con- 
junctively over and over again, until the 
syllables lose all significance for her. 

The effect is to harden her heart’ and 
‘cause it to feel quite dead and cold. ‘Pres- 
ently she hears a sound outside in the hall, 
aud, springing up, pushes all the sad’ mé- 
mentos of poor Myra’s disgrace together 
‘in ofe heap, and thrusting them’ into “the 
writing-table drawer, turns the kéy upon 
‘them. And then she leaves the room, al- 


most as though she were in a dream, and 
still dreaming, encounters her sister-in-law 
upon the stairs, 

‘Are you not coming down into the draw- 
ing-room says Isabella. ‘1 think—that 
is, Iam not sure, of course—but I believe 
that my brother is expecting you. Coffee 
has been in for half an hour.” 

“Don’t wait for me,” Irene replies, in a 
low voice, as she toils in a languid purpose- 
less manner up the staircase. 

As she gains her bedroom door, Phoebe 
appears upon the landing from her own 
apartment. 

“© please, ma’am, would you just step 
in and look at Master Tommy? He do 
look so beautiful in his sleep.” 

“No, no, I can’t! I don’t wish to see 
him. Idon’t care about seeing him,” re- 
plies her mistress, in tones so unusually 
sharp and decisive, that Phebe, bewil- 
dered, retreats to her nursery again, feel- 
ing that somehow she has made a mistake. 

Irene enters her own room aiid paces up 
and down in the dark, not fast, but rest- 
lessly. 

“Myra Cray!’ so run her thoughts, “a 
lowborn uneducated girl, whom he was 
base enough to betray and desert, and then 
he came to me—to ME—and dared to trifle 
with my affections, too!’ 

The knowledge of the similarity between 
their cases should make her soften towards 
Myra’s memory, but it does not; the shock 
of the discovery has occurred ‘too lately. 
As yet she can only think of her as of one 
who (however briefly) held the heaft she 
was unable to secure. And she is impo- 
tently weak t6 cope’with a feeling which 
she knows to be unworthy of ‘her; and the 
whole world loses favor in her eyes in ¢on- 

uence of her own defalcation. =~ 
mr she is still walking up and’ down the 
room, trying liard to stamp down the de- 
mons of envy, and‘ jealousy, and revenge, 
that are struggling for supremacy fn her 


‘bosom, Colonel Mordaunt’s deferential tap 


for admittance is heard against the door. 
It is an unfortunate moment for him in 
which to appear, before her; we, are best 
left, to, conduct these mental warfares by 
ourselves, aud there are moments in life 
in whieh the ‘attentions of our béét ‘and 
dearest friends irritate 'instéad of soothing 


‘nus. And’ all’ Cdloné? Mordaurit’s atten- 


tions,” ‘howevér kindly ineant, are cohtlact- 
ed on that soothing ‘$troke-you-dowh-gently 


principle which is so trying to accept pa- 
tiently when every nerve is quivering with 
excitement. 

“Why, my darling,” he commences, “‘ all 
in the dark! What can you find to ame 
you up here ?” 

“O, I’m all right, thank you! I don’t 
feel inclined for the light just now; I’m 
thinking.” 

“And what can the little woman be 
thinking about that requires both gloom 
and solitude? Nothing unpleasant, I hope, 
Irene ?” 

“* How should it be ?”’ 

“Then come down to the drawing-room, 
my darling. Isabella is waiting till pen 
appear to pour out the coffee.” 

“IT would much rather not go; why pou 
she take it alone ?” 

“* What reason can you have for not join- 
ing her?” 

“ Only that I feel a little—a little hipped 
to-night, and would rather remain by my- 
self,’’ 

“‘Hipped! Why, what on earth can you 
have to make you feel hipped? Has any- 
thing gone wrong ?”’ 

“‘ | have already said no to that question. 
But is it absolutely necessary, in order to 
fee] low, that we should be suffering in the 
present? Have we no past to, return at 
times upon us?” 

Irene forgets, as she says this sentence, 
how much confidence she reposed in her 
husband before marriage; and as it escapes 
her, and the remembrance returns, she 
grows still more impatient with herself and 
him, 

“T had hoped,’’ he observes (and the 
observation alone, in her present condition, 
carries offence with it), “that your past 
was done away with forever, Irene.” 

“T never gave you cause to hope so,” 
she retorts, sharply. And he turns away 
in silence to leave the room. Inamoment 
she has seen her error and sprung after 
him, 

“Forgive me, Philip; I am in a horrid 
temper! But when you talk of my past as 
gone forever, you forget that I have lost 
my f; and mother, and—and—” 

“There, there, darling! It is I who 
should ask your forgiveness; I was a brute 
to saywhatIdid. But I have been hoping 
I had made you happy, Irene.” 

“And so you have—very happy!” she re- 
turns, with a sort of hysterical gasp. ‘‘ Let 
10 
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us say no more about it, but go down to 
Isabella.” And for the remainder of the 
evening she is, to all outward appearance, 
much like her usual self, She goes to bed, 
however, sleeps brokenly, and rises in the_ 
morning unrefreshed. The revelation of 
the night before has made no difference in 
her future prospects, nor can it influence 
in any way Ler present actions; but it has 
revived all her, bitterest feelings with re- 
gard.to Eric Keir’s behaviour to herselfi— 
feelings which she had hoped were long 
since laid to rest, because the tame exist- 
ence which she is leading affords no oppor- 
tunity of arousing them. But the dull 
leaden weight which, alternated with fierce 
moods of scorn and irony, once rendered 
§fe a torture to her has settled down upon 
her heart again, and disposes her to feel 
hard and cold to all mankind, until, whilst 
she is dressing, a certain chubby hand 
knocks uncertainly upon her bedroom 
door. She knows well the faint broken 
sound his dimpled knuckles make, and 
generally flies to the door to open it her- 
self. But to-day her brows contract, and 
she shrinks backward as though the mere 
knowledge of his presence there could give 
her pain. 

** If you please, ma’am, it’s Master Tom- 
my,’’. says Phoebe’s voice from the outside. 

“T can’t see him this morning, Pheebe. 
Let him run in the garden until we come 
down.” 

“JT want oo—I want oo!’ says Tommy, 
as he kicks at the bedroom door. 

‘‘Are you going to let that child kick all 
the paint off the panelling?’ shouts her 
husband from his dressing+room, 

** Tf you please, ma'am, he’s been in the. 
garden already, and he’s got a most beau- 
tiful rose for you—haven’t you, Tommy?” 
“Let me in! I want oo!’ repeats the 


Then she advances devipant undocks 
the door, and admits the child before 
Pheebe can follow him, and finds herself 
standing in the centre of the room, gazing 
with her large hungry eyes at the atom of 
humanity whose existence vexes her so 
sorely. 

“What do you want, Tommy?” me 
commences, coldly. 

“A rose for Tommy mamma—a boofal 
rose,” he lisps, as he presents the flower. 

She does not offer to aceept it; on the 
contrary, she turns away. 


“Don’t call me mamma,” she says, 
quickly. 

The urchin looks astonished, and then 
pouts his lips. Children are ready judges; 
he reeognizes the injustice and wayward- 
ness of her new mood at once. 

go, Phoebe,” he utters, plaintively, 
in remonstrance to the change. Irene 
looks round—sees the dewy mouth droop- 
ing at both corners—catches the deprecat- 
ing glance of the violet eyes—becomes 
aware of her barbarity in a moment, and 
flies to fold the friendless fatherless little 
creature in her arms. 

“As if ’twas your fault,’ she murmurs, 
pressing her lips upon his curly head. 
“Poor lamb—poor, unhappy, deserted 


little child! O Tommy, he has left us* 


both—he has left us both—we will be all 
the world to one another!’ 
* * * * 

The mistress of Fen Court is very thought- 
ful for some days after this little episode, 
and only like herself by fits and starts, 
though, strange to say, no one notices the 
change, except it be Oliver Ralston. But 
our most intimate friends are often the last 
to read what is passing in our inmost minds. 

We are suffering perhaps so keenly that we 

scarcely dare to raise our eyes lest they 
should blurt out our secret, and imagine 
every one we meet must read it written on 
our brow in characters of fire; and yet 
those with whom we live go on consulting 
us day after day with reference to the 
weekly expenditure, or the servants’ pec- 
cadilloes, or the children’s spring dresses, 
as if, for the time being, such matters had 
not lost their significance for us almost as 
much as though we had passed beyond 
them. Yet it is not so with strangers, un- 
less, indeed, we happen to be actors and 
actresses of the first rank. They meet us, 
and observe to one another afterwards, 
“What is that man’s perplexity? What 
cause can that woman have for weeping ?”’. 
And so Oliver Ralston discovers that Irene 
is not so cheerful as before, and taxes her 
with it in his rough hearty way. 

“ Dreaming again, Irene! What isup?” 

*““When you can explain to me, Oliver, 
how much is comprehended in that mysti- 
cal term,perhaps I may be able to tell you.”’ 

“ You know whatI mean. Why are you 
so down in the mouth?’ — 

“The natural reaction after so much 
dissipation.” 
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‘* Fiddle-de-dee! Excuse my rudeness, 
but you know /fiddle-de-dee is the only 
word to suit your explanation. ‘Seriously, 
though, is it anything in which I can help 
you?” 

“Not at all, Oliver; thanks, all the same 
—except, indeed, by not commenting upon 
what you are pleased to call. my being 
‘down in the mouth.’ ”’ 

“ But may I tell you to what I think it’s 
due?” 

“ Certainly, if you can—which I know 
you can’t.” 

“You are sorry you ever adopted that 
little brat Tommy ?”’ 

She grows scarlet. ' 

“Indeed I’m not. What should make 
you think so? Has your uncle been say- 
ing anything against him ?” 

“He never mentions the subject to me. 
But I have seen you looking at the child 
scores of times lately, and I can read it in 
your face.” 

“Acute observer! but wrong, for once in 
his life. I wouldn’t part with Tommy for 
anything in the world.” 

** Not if I found his relations for you?” 

He has no relations,” hurriedly—*“ he 
belongs to me entirely—he will never be 
taken away. But please let us talk of 
something else, Oliver. Have you seen Dr. 
Robertson again ?”’ 

“How artfully you change the subject! 
Yes, I saw Robertson this morning, and 
it’s all but settled.” 

“ With Philip’s consent ?” 

“Certainly. He has come round to think 
it will be the best thing in the world for 
me. And so it will. I have still sense 
enough to see that. There will not be 
much temptation for me to dissipate in 
Fenton. ‘The only drawback is that I am 
afraid I'shall not get so much practice as I 
ought to have.” 

“O, never mind the practice! To lead 
a quiet life is the most important thing. 
And I promise you shall operate on me 
whenever occasion calls for it.” 

“What an opening! Ill have both your 
legs off before the year’s out. But really, 
Irene, it will be a great thing for me to 
live so near you.” 

“Tt will be perfectly delightful; for, 
entre nous, though poor Isabella is extreme- 
ly good, she is'a very stupid companion. 
And you must come over and dine with us — 
every day. ‘Now, wont you?” 
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“And leave Robertson to look after his 
five parishes alone? I’m afraid he wont 
consent to that. But I must keep a horse, 
and dare say I shall often be able to take 
Fen Court in my rounds.”’ 

“Are you going to live with Dr. Rob- 
ertson ?”” 

“* No; he has a wife and large family, so 
I should prefer not to do so. ButI can 
have two rooms in a ‘farmhouse close by— 
very nice ones,”’ 

“And we will furnish them for you; that 
will be charming. You have no idea how 
pretty I shall make them. I shall send you 
over table-linen, and crockery, and every- 
thing from the Court. We have much 
more than we can use. It will be the 
greatest fun in the world getting your 
rooms ready.” 

* You are much too good to me.” 

“And when you have taken possession 
you shall give a housewarming. Isabella 
and I will go over in the pony-chaise, and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey. (By-the- 
way, do you know,that I’ve bought a don- 
key for Tommy, and he sticks on like a 
little brick ?”’)--here Irene interrupts ‘her 
rapid delivery with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ Why that sigh, Irene ?”’ 

“ What sigh?” 

“At Tommy’s name again. Ah, you 
can’t deceive me! All the low spirits of 
the last week are attributable to the exist- 
ence of that wretched child.”’ 

“How you do tease me, Oliver! And 
it’s very rude to break off the conversation 
in that way. Where was I? O yes; the 
upshot is that we'll all go and have after- 
noon tea at your Fenton apartments—that 
is, if you’ll have us.” 

“How can you doubt it? Only your 
proposals are so delightful, I’m afraid they 
are too good to come true. What will 
Uncle Philip say to them ?”’ 

“Just what I do. But I will go and 
sound him at once.’”’ And off runs Irene 
in search of her husband. She finds Colo- 
nel Mordaunt in a beaming humor, and 
everything goes right. He considers the 
offered appointment as good an opening as 
a young man in Oliver’s position could ex- 
pect to obtain; acknowledges he should like 
to have him near Fen Court; agrees heart- 
ily to every suggestion with respect to fur- 
nishing the apartments, and even.mentions 
a certain strong hunting cob now standing 
in his stables as very likely to be his own 
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particular contribution to his news 
new establishment. 

“And so, you see, Oliver, that’s all right,’’’ 
is Irene’s comfortable conclusion as the 
last clause has been discussed and provided 
for. And then follows a merrier evening 
than they have spent for some days past; 
for Irene catches the infection of her hus- 
band’s good-hamor and Oliver’s content, 
and miraculously recovering her voice, 
which has been hors de combat for at least 
a week, sits up to a much later hour than 
usual, singing snatches of old ballads that 
were famous before she was born, and in- 
terrupting herself every second minute to 
twist round on the music-stool and make 
some little harmless joke at the expense of 
Oliver’s future menage. 

So they all go to bed pretty well tired 
out, and my heroine does not wake until 
her accustomed hour on the following 
morning. The first thing of which she is 
conscious is that Colene! Mordaunt is al- 
ready up and dressed. 

“ Why, Philip—” sitting up in bed and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes—‘‘is that really 
you? Have I overslept myself?’ 

“TI think not. It is only just eight. I 
rose rather earlier than usual.” 

“Why? Were you disturbed? or is 
there a meet to-day? By-the-way, Philip, 
were there carts in the night ?”’ 

“Carts, my darling ?”’ 

“ Yes; scraping over the gravel. I fan- 
cied I heard them; or perhaps I dreamt it. 
I was very sleepy. Are you going away?” 

**T shall be back in a minute,” says her 
husband, hastily; but several minutes 
elapse, and he does not return, so Irene 
rises and proceeds to dress herself. She is 
just about to ring for Phoebe to assist in 
the completion of her toilet when she is 
attracted by a loud roar from somewhere 
below stairs. Tommy has evidently come 
to grief. 

** OQ, they have let him fall and hurt him- 
self!’ she exclaims aloud, all the maternal 
solicitude with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a call is made 
upon it; “they have let the baby fall!’ 
And rushes to the door. 

*Pheebe!’ There is no answer; but she 
fancies a slight bustle is going on in the 
hall, and hears, above the crying of the 
child, a confused and angry murmur, as of 
voices engaged in argument. 

Phoebe, Phoebe, where are you? Bring 
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Master Tommy here!” she exclaims again, 
as she leans over the banisters; and then a 
diversion is created and a movement made 
in her direction, and Phabe, with the boy 
still whimpering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing up the rear, appears 
upon the staircase. 

“©, is he really hurt?’ begins Irene, 
anxiously, as she perceives the guard of 
honor. . 

“* My darling, there is nothing the mat- 
ter. Pray don’t distress yourself,” replies 
the colonel. 

‘Then why do you come up, too? And 
how did it happen? Did he fall down the 
kitchen stairs, Phebe? You know I have 
strictly forbidden you to take him there.” 

“* He didn’t fall down the kitchen stairs, 
ma’am,” replies Phebe, with a very 
pursed-up mouth. 

“ How did you do it, darling ?”” demands 
Irene of the child, now safely in her arms. 

* Naughty ooman,”’ lisps Tommy, half 
dispesed to cry afresh at the mere recol- 
lection. 

“‘ My dear Irene, how absurd of you to 
question an infant of thatage. As if he 
could possibly tell anything that is to be 
depended on.”’ 

**Why don’t you tell me, then? How 
did it. happen, Phoebe ?”’ 

“ Well, ma’am, 1 wasn’t exactly present 
at the time, because I had gone to—”’ 

“T consider I am,afar better person to 
explain matters than your waid, Irene,’’ 
interrupts the colonel, rather testily. 
“ The fact is, the child was playing about 
where he has no business to be at all (but, 
really, you do indulge him to that extent 
that it becomes dangerous even to suggest 
matters might be amended)—”’ 

* Please go on, and let me hear how the 
accident occurred.”’ 

“Well, he went into the dining-room 
when it was—was occupied—and—and— 
when he was told to go, and would not 
obey (he is one of the most disobedient 
little animals I ever met), he was sent out. 
That’s all.” 

**Sent out! Did you strike him, Philip?” 

“O no, ma’am, ’twasn’t master!’ inter- 
poses Pheebe, quickly. 

“Who, then ?”’ 

* Naughty ooman,”’ explains Tommy. 

“* Who dared to do it?’ repeats Irene. 

“Well, my love, it’s really nothing to 
make such a fuss about; it’s not everybody 
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that would think so much of giving a tire- 
some child a tap on the head as you do. 
And I dare say she never thought twice of 
what she was doing.” 

Shel—she! Not Isabella, surely ?”’ 

*‘O Ler, noma’am! Miss Mordaunt aint 
out of her room yet,” cries Pheebe. 

A thought strikes Irene. The mystery 
becomes clear. 

“* Has Quekett returned?” And the change 
in her voice as she puts the ‘qtiéstion is so 
patent to her hearers that Colonel Mor- 
daunt becomes quite alarmed for what may 
follow. 

“Yes, yes, dear, she has. Now you 
know all. But I am sure she didn’t mean 
to offend you. Phebe, you had better go, 
and take the child with you.” 

But Irene folds the boy closer in her 
arms. 

“T ean do without you, Phebe, but 1 
shall keep Master Tommy.” ‘And the bed- 
room door recloses on the servant only. 

“And so that woman hae come back and 
dared to strike my child,” says Irene, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

‘* Pooh, nonsense, my lovet Your child! 
Do just think what you are’eaying. And, 
as for daring, I consider that a very strange 
term for you to use when speaking of any 
action from so old and valued a friend as 
Mrs. Quekett is to me, towards so very 
recent an acquisition as that nameless 
protege of yours.” The colonel tries to 
speak with his usualease and‘ composure, 
but the attempt is a miserable failure. 

** She has dared to strike my child?’ re- 
peats his wife, with a heaving breast. 

* The boy refused to obéy her, and she 
boxed his ears. It was a very natural thing 
to do,” 

“It may be very natural, but it shall net 
be repeated.” . ‘ 

“Then you must teach the child to be 
more obedient.” 

shall teach hit-nothing for that wo- 
man’s sake. When did she return ?”’ 

“This morning, at about six. She pre- 
fers travelling by the-night train.” 

“It appears to me that she prefers any 
mode of action by which she can best show 
off her insolence and the unusual position 
she has been permitted to attain here. She 
leaves us without a moment’s warning in 
order to humor her own caprice, and she 
returns in the same manner, without the 
slightest consideration for our convenience. 


A pretty way for a servant to go oun in, 
truly.” 

“Irene, I thought this subject had been 
discussed and done with.’’ 

“TI shall never have done with it whilst 
she retains here, and is permitted to be- 
have as she does, It is past all bearing.” 

** Well, there is no chance of her leay- 
ing,” replies the poor colonel, with a sigh ; 
** so the prospect is cheerful.” 

“Tf her presence here is a necessary evil, 
I must bear it; but she shall not interfere 
in my private affairs. Philip, I have borne 
more from that woman than you know of, 
and I tell you candidly, were it not for 
your sake, I would not remain another mo- 
ment under the same roof with her. But, 
as she has really returned, for which I am 
infinitely sorry—” 

“ Why, you did not imagine she was gone 
for good, surely?” interrupts the colonel. 
“This is her home, and always has been.”’ 

“ But she might have died, or something, 
in the interim.” 

“‘Trene, I am surprised to hear you speak 
in that strain.” 

“Don’t be surprised at anything I say of 
that woman. Nothing could be too bad 
for her. But of one thing I am deter- 
mined; she shall not strike this child. 
And of that I shall make her aware on our 
first meeting.” ~ 

“T advise you not to quarrel with her.’’ 

“T shall not condescend to quarrel. I 
shall simply ‘give niy orders, and if she 
doesn’t choose to obey them—” 

“What then ?” 

‘*T shall appeal to you.’’ 

“And if I am powerless ?”’: 

“Why, then—but it will be time enough 
to decide what I shall do when the occa- 
sion for decision arrives. Meanwhile, I 
shall speak my mind very plainly. to Mrs. 
Quekett.”’ 

“T advise you to keep good friends with 
her,” repeats the colonel, who appears to 
his wife to have assumed quite a depressed 
and craven air since the night before. 
“She is an estimable woman in many re- 
spects, faithful, honest, and to be depend- 
ed on; but she makes a bitter enemy. It 
will be far wiser to have her on your side.”’ 

Irene’s lip curls:‘in proud contempt. 

“Thank you, Philip; but I have been 
used to choose my allies from a class supe- 
rior to that of Mrs. Quekett: I have borne 
with her patiently hitherto, but she has put 
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me on my mettle now, and, if I die for it, 
she shall not strike this child again!’’ 

“O hush!’ exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
fearfully, as they issue on the landing to- 
gether (the little boy still clinging round 
Irene’s neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which appears 
the housekeeper, proceeding in state to her 
own apartment, and followed by a couple 
of men-servants bearing her boxes. 

“*T hope I see you well, Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ 
she says, with a smirk, as she encounters 
the couple about half way down. 

Colonel Mordaunt, who is as nervous as 
& woman, nudges Irene upon the elbow. 

** Mrs. Quekett speaks to you, my love.’’ 

“T heard her. I should think you might 
have given us some notice of your return, 
Quekett. It is rather unusual to take peo- 
ple by surprise in this way.” 

The tone in which she is spoken to makes 
Quekett flush up at once, and her voice 
changes with her mood. 

*“T couldn’t have let you know before- 
hand,”’ she replies, rudely, “ as.Lady Bald- 
win didn’t say till yesterday that she could 
dispense with me. And it’s: quite anew 
thing, into the’ bargain, for me to hear that 
I’m to account for all my comings and go 
ings to a family where I’ve lived for—” 

course—of course,” interrupts the 
colonel, hurriedly. ‘‘ You mistake Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s meaning, Quekett, altogether. 
Irene, my dear, breakfast is waiting. Had 
we not better go down ?”’ 

He is terribly afraid of what may be 
coming, and has bat one wish: to separate 
the combatants. But Irene’s cup of wrath 
is filled to the brim, and she stands her 
ground. With Tommy clinging to her from 
pure fear, she feels brave enough to say or 
do anything.”’ 

**One moment, Philip. As you have re- 
turned, Mrs. Quekett, you and I had better 
understand each other. You struck this 
child this morning. Don’t do it again?’ 

** Don’t do it again!’’ pants Mrs. Quekett. 

“Don’t do it again,’’ repeats her mis- 
tress, calmly. ‘“‘ 1 have adopted him; he is 
under my protection, and I will allow no 
one to correct him but myself.” 

“A pretty pass things is come to!” ex- 
claims the housekeeper, whose rage at 
being rebuked before the footmen is’ be- 
yond all description. “I wonder you’re 
not ashamed of yourself, colonel, to allow 
it. A dirty brat, belonging to the Lord 
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-knews who, and coming from the lowest 
lot in Priestley, to be brought up here and 
prinked out like a young gentlefolk, and 
not a finger to be laid on him. Why, 
what'll the neighbors say? What do you 
expect the village is saying at this very 
moment? Do you want a repetition of old 
times ?” 

“Hush, Quekett! Pray be silent!’ 

“*O yes! it’s very easy to bid me hold my 
tongue, when I come home to find the 
Court run over with bye-blows—” 

“* How dare you speak of this child in my 
presence by such a name ?”’ exclaims Irene. 
“*Philip, will you permit such an insult to 
be offered to your wife—and before your 
servants, too ?”’ 

** No; no, my dear, of course net. Que- 
kett, 1 must eutreat you to pass on to your 
room. Neither you nor Mrs. Mordaunt are 
in a fit state to discuss this matter now,” 

“‘But remember, Mrs. Quekett,’’ adds 
Irene, “‘ that whatever you may think, you 
shall not speak of Master Tommy in that 
way again.” 

‘* Master Tommy, indeed!’ sneers the 
housekeeper. 

“ Yes, Master Tommy. ‘Whoever he may 
be, wherever he has come: from, I have 
adopted him as my own child, and I will 
have him treated as my own child.” 

“O, very well, ma’am, just as you 
please !”’ 

“1 am glad you see itin its proper light 
at last. Let me pass.” And with the boy 
still in her arms, Irene marches statelily to 
the breakfast-room, whilst the . colonel, 
glad at any cost to see the interview come 

te an end, follows, though with his spirits 
down at zero. 

As they leave her, Rebecca Quekett turns 
round upon the landing to gaze at the re- 
treating form of the mistress of Fen Court 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

‘“‘Humph! To be treated as her own 
child, is he?” she says, maliciously aloud, 
80 that the sefvants in attendance can over- 
hear her; ‘‘and he a nurse-child of that 
creature Cray’s, left unclaimed for any 
lady to adopt. That’s a queer story, aint 
it?’ she continues, appealing to one of the 
-men beside her; ‘‘ and perhaps she aint so 
far wrong when she stands out for his be- 
ing treated as her own. There’s lots more 
‘things happen in this world than we’ ve any 
motion of. Well, you’d better get ap with 

tthe boxes now, James. They’ve kept us 
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on the landing long enough, Lord knows!’ 

And so the worthy disappears into her 
own room, ani is lost to the view, at al) 
events, of Irene for the remainder of the 
day. 

Colonel and Mrs, Mordaunt have a sharp 
little discussion on this subject during 
breakfast-time—quite the sharpest they 
have engaged in since their marriage; and 
though Irene will not yield one inch with 
regard to stooping to conciliate the house- 
keeper, she feels, at the termination of the 
meal, that she has been worsted in the 
fight. For the subject of her adoption of 
Tommy Brown has necessarily formed part — 
of the argument, and her husband has gone 
so far as to observe that if a child who is 
no relation to either of them is to bring 
discord into the house, he had better go. 
And here Irene recognizes, for the first 
time, her impotence to keep him in opposi- 
tion to her husband’s wishes, and the 
knowledge silences her, even to making 
her reflect sadly whether she may not ulti- 
mately (unless her protege is to be cast on 
the world again) be compelled, for. his 
sake, to submit to Mrs. Quekett’s terms of 
peace; and the fear lowers Colonel Mor- 
daunt in her eyes—with him lowers her- 
self, and renders her morbidly depressed. 
She spends all the morning iu the» shrub- 
bery, running about with Tommy, for she 
cannot stand Isabella’s deprecating air and 
deep-drawn sighs; and here, after a while, 
Oliver Ralston comes to find her, with bad 
news written on his countenance, 

** It’s all knocked on the head, Irene. I 
can’t close with Robertson,” 

not?) Hashe changed his.mind ?” 

“Qn the contrary, I had a letter frem 
him this morning, begging for my final de- 
cision, a8 he is in need of immediate help; 
but my unele has just had me into his 
study, and he says it’s no go.” 

** Oliver, surely not on account of 
Quekett ?” 

“* Most surely yes, Irene. I'm as certain 
that old tiend is at the bottom of it as lam 
that I’m alive. Not that Uncle Philip told 
me so. He bummed and hawed—you 
know his way when that woman’s got him 
into a scrape—and said he had been think- 
ing the matter over, and looking at it from 
all points of view, and it seemed to him 
now that it would be more prudent of me 
not to accept a trust 1 might not care to 
retain.” 
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“ But didn’t you tell him you do care for 
it?’ 

“@f course I did. I said everything I 
could think of, but without effect. The 
fact is, he doesn’t wish me to stay here. I 
could take the appointment without con- 
sulting him further; but I owe everything 
to him, Irene, and—” 

*“O yes! Don’t go against his wishes. 
But perhaps he may change his mind again. 
Shall I speak to him?” 

wish you would.”’ 

‘Well, look after Tommy, and go at 
once,”’ 

She finds her husband still in his study, 
apparently wrapt in thought, and dashes at 
the matter in hand in her own frank 
straightforward way. 

“Philip, why have you altered your 
mind about Oliver going to Fenton ?”’ 

“TI have altered it, my dear, and that 
should be sufficient.”’ 

“ Not at all, unless you have a good rea- 
son. It isn’t fair.” 

“T would rather not discuss the matter 
with you, Irene. We have had bickering 
enough for to-day.”’ 

“Need we bicker because we talk? This 
subject does not touch my interests so 
nearly as the other; but I think you owe 
Oliver some explanation of the change.”’ 

“* The explanation is very simple. Upon 
consideration, I don’t think the plan a good 
one, or likely to prove: for his happiness or 
mine.”’ 

“And the consideration came through 
that woman Quekett.’’ 

“ Why should you think so ?”’ 

“ Because I know it. O Philip, Philip!’ 
And Irene, kneeling down by his armchair, 
puts her head upon her husband’s knee 
and begins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused at once. 

“My darling, why is this? Have I really 
made you unhappy ?” 

“Yes, you have. To see you so com- 
pletely under subjection to your own ser- 
vant; to know that she can sway you when 
I fail; that her wishes can make you act 
contrary to your own good judgment, as 
you are acting now—you, whom I looked up 
to as so strong and brave, and worthy to 
command all who came within your range. 
It lowers you in my eyes; it makes you 
contemptible in the eyes of others, and I 
cannot bear it!’’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, Irene, spare me!’ 
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He has grown very pale during the pro- 
gression of this speech, and now that it is 
ended, he takes out his handkerchief and 
passes it across his brow. 

“Spare you! Why don’t you spare me 
from insult in the house where you have 
made me mistress ?”’ ' 

“My darling, you don’t understand. 
How I wish I could explain it to you! but 
Ican’t. But several members of my fam- 
ily (my father for instance) have been 
laid, at different periods of their lives, un- 
der great obligations to Mrs. Quekett. I 
acknowledge she is not always pleasant in 
her manners, and I regret to see she has 
not taken so kindly to you as 1 should have 
wished ; but, notwithstanding, I could not 
feel-myself justified in not doing all in my 
power to repay the debt I owe her.” 

“And which I should imagine she had 
cancelled a thousand times over by her in- 
solence. But why should poor Oliver suf- 
fer for your father’s liabilities ?”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. 

“ Fenton is more than three miles from 
Fen Court. Surely his presence at that 
distance can have no influence on Mrs. 
Quekett’s peace of mind.” 

“(He would always be over here, my 
dear.” 

“And so, because she objects to it, your 
own nephew is to be banished from your 
house. O Philip! I could hardly have be- 
lieved it of you.” 

“Pray, don’t make me more unhappy 
about it, Irene, than I am. Do you think 
I don’t feel it also?” 

“Ts that possible ?”’ 

“1 am suffering at this moment, far more 
than you, my child, or than Oliver either, 
for that matter.” 

“Poor Philip! I am so sorry for you. 
But is it quite, quite necessary that Oliver 
should go?” 

“It is ‘ quite, quite necessary.’ If he did 
not go now, he would be compelled to do so 
in a few months, and perhaps under cir-' 
cumstances most unpleasant for us all. 
And yet I sometimes think, if I could 
trust you, Irene—’’ 

“You may trust me, Philip, and to any 
extent.”’ 

“TI believe it, my darling—but no, no, it 
cannot be! Don’t ask me again. Only go 
to poor Oliver, and tell him that I will hold 
myself responsible for any expenses he may 
ineur, in the way of premium or outfit, in 
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procuring another on the 
condition that it is notin this county—any- 
where, in fact, but near here.”’ 

“And you wont trust me, then?” she 
says, with a reproachful air, as she pre- 
pares to leave him. 

“T cannot—I dare not. Yes, dearest, I 
will.” And with that he rises suddenly, 
and stands before her, and takes her two 
hands in his own. “Irene, when you gave 
your dear self to me at the altar, did you 
not promise to honor me ?”’ 

I have honored you, Philip.” 

“T believe it; and IL trust you to honor 
me still, notwithstanding that I am unable 
to explain all that you wish to know.”’ 

“* But secrets are so horrid between. hus- 
bands and wives,’’ she says, pouting, with 
true feminine curiosity; “ and it is so hard 
to forgive what one understands nothing 
about.” 

“Have you never kept a secret from me, 
then, Irene ?”’ 

He is alluding to the possible name of 
her former lover, and the circumstances of 
their intimacy, whieh have never been 
confided to him. But her thoughts fly im- 
mediately to her adopted child and the 
knowledge she possesses of his parentage ; 
and under her husband’s steady gaze she 
becomes crimsen to the very parting of her 

hair. 

“O, very well,’”’ she answers, with a 
light laugh; “don’t let us say any more 
‘about it, since talking wont mend matters. 
Only I trust my confidence in your integri- 
ty, Philip, is not supposed to extend to 

holding out the right hand of fellowship to 
Mrs. Quekett.” 


But Colonel Mordaunt appears to have 
forgotten the root of the subject in ques- 
tion. He is still holding her hands, and 
looking fixedly at her downcast eyes and 
features, 

query $0 have affected you, 


“It ee affect any one, T should think, 
to be stared at as you are staring at me. 
But this is child’s play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do?’ 

“Only to believe in me as I believe in 

“That would be easy if believing in you 
did not involve believing in Mrs. Quekett 
also. However, I will leave the woman to 
go her way, if she will leave me to go 
mine. Is that a bargain?’ 
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**T suppose you are alluding to the child; 
she has not interfered in anything else.’’ 

“T am, You gave me: permission to 
adopt and bring him up. Will you make 
this fact clear to your housekeeper, and tell 
her, at the same time, that my forbearance 
depends entirely upon her own.” 

“Then you sign a treaty of peace with 
her?” 

“Under those conditions, and for your 
sake, yes. I feel myself degraded to enter 
upon any terms with a dependent; but, 
since it is for your comfort, I concede. 
Only it must be kept as religiously on her 
side as mine. And now I trust we have 
heard the last of so contemptible a busi- 
ness.”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs and turns away. 

“You are not yet satisfied, Philip. What, 
in Heaven’s name, would you have me do 
more 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing. Indeed I 
do not see what else there is to be done. 
Only, pray remember what I said to you 
this morning, and do not irritate her more 
than you can help.’’ 

“T shall never speak to—or notice her!’ 
replies Irene; and here, feeling that all 
that,can be said has been said upon the 
subject, she leaves the study to communi- 
eate the upshot of the interview to Oliver. 

Colonel Mordaunt, leét to himself, looks 
more thoughtful than before. He has 
courted the information that his wife has 
not laid her whole heart bare to him, and 
yet now he feels miserable because she has 
put the sign-manual of silence on a’fact 
which he knew to be such. ‘Mrs. Quekett, 
Oliver Ralston, the child, everything which 
has worried him hitherto, passes from his 
mind to give place to the curiosity with 
which he longs to discover how much of 
her former life Irene has kept back from 
him. He remembers vividly all she said to 
him at Brussels, and in the little sitting- 
room at Norwood, on the subject of her 
disappointment; but he was so eager in the 
chase at that time—so anxious to secure 
her for himself at any cost—that he did not 
choose to believe what she asserted to be 
true—that the best part of her life was 
over. Yet had not the sequel proved him 
to be in the right? For the six months she 
has been his her spirits have gone on grad- 
ually improving day by day. Indeed, a 
few weeks ago she was buoyant—radiant— 
running over with fun; and, if they have 
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commenced to flag again, it has only been 
since— 

Since when? 

Since the arrival of Tommy Brown 
among them! As Colonel Mordaunt’s 
thoughts, travelling backward and taking 
notes by the way, light on this fact, he 
rises from his seat, and walks aimlessly 
about the room. ' 

“‘D—n that child?’ he says, without the 
least reserve; ‘‘I wish to Heaven we had 
never seen or heard of him.” 

And then he goes out to his stables and 
kennel, and tries to forget all about it; but 
the idea haunts him, nevertheless, and 
often after that day Irene, glancing up 
suddenly, finds him studying her face, 
with an earnestness, not altogether born of 
affection, which puzzles while it wounds 
her. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, in desiring her husband 
to inform Mrs. Quekett that peace between 
them can only be maintained at the cost of 
all communication, has entered into the 
worst pact with the housekeeper she could 
possibly have made. For Rebecca Quekett 
isa woman to be conciliated, not to be 
dared. She has her good points (no human 
creature is without) and her weak points; 
and were Irene politic enough to draw out 
the one or trade upon the other, she might 
turn what promises to be a formidable en- 
emy into a harmless, if not a desirable 
friend. But she is too spirited and too 
frank to profess to be what she is not; and 
80, from the hour that Colonel Mordaunt 
timidly announces his wife’s determination 
to his housekeeper, the future of the for- 
mer is undermined. Mrs. Quekett does not 
lay any plans for attack. She gives vent to 
no feelings of animosity, nor does she, at 
least openly, break the truce; but she re- 
members and she waits, and Mrs. Quekett 
does not remember and wait for—nothing. 

The months go by. Oliver Ralston has 
procured employment with another country 
practitioner, somewhere down in Devon, 
and is working steadily. Tommy has passed 
his third birthday, and under the tuition of 
his adopted mother, is becoming quite a 
civilized little being, who has learned the 
use of a pocket-handkerchief, and speaks 
English almost as well as she does. Colo- 
nel Mordaunt, as kind as ever to his wife, 
though perhaps a little more sober in dis- 
playing his affection for her—a fact which 
Irene never discovers—finds that the hunt- 
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ing season is over, and wonders how he 
shall amuse himself for the next six 
months; Isabella is as quiet, and timid, 
and reserved, and melancholy as ever; and 
Mrs. Quekett still keeps the peace. 

Not that she never meets her mistress 
face to face—that would be impossible in 
a place like Fen Court—but a quiet “good- 
morning” or “good-night” in passing, a 
curtsey on her side, and an inclination of 
Irene’s head upon the other—is all the 
communication that takes place between 
them; and, as far as my heroine can dis- 
cover, Mrs. Quekett has never again dared 
to correct Tommy, although the child’s 
aversion for her, and terror of going near 
any room which she occupies, seem as 
though she had taken some means of let- 
ting him understand what he has to expect 
if he ventures to presume on her forbear- 
ance. Yet though outwardly there is 
peace, Irene has many an inward heart- 
ache. The subsidence of her husband’s 
first adoration (which would have been 
quickly noticed by a woman in love with 
him) gives her no uneasiness. On the con- 
trary, had she observed and questioned her 
own heart on the subject, she would have 
confessed the change was a relief to her. 
But there is something between them, be- 
yond that—an undefinable something, 
which can be felt, if not explained. It is 
the cold cloud of Reserve. There is that 
between the husband and wife which they 
dare not speak of, because they know they 
cannot agree upon the subject; and Reserve 
feeds upon itself, and grows by what it 
feeds on. 

The heart has many little chambers, and 
it is difficult to keep one door closed and 
throw open all the others. And so, imper- 
ceptibly, they drift a little further and 
further apart from one another every day. 
Irene has no object in life apparently but 
the education of the child—Colonel Mor- 
daunt none but the care of his kennel and 
his stables. Irene is kinder to the horses 
and dogs than he is to Tommy. She often 
accompanies him on his rounds w stroke, 
and fondle, and admire the noble animals, 
but he seldom or ever throws a kind word 
to the boy. 

Indeed Tommy is almost as afraid of him 
as he is of Mrs. Quekett. Colonel Mor- 
daunt, at all events, comes second in his 
list of “bogies;’ and sometimes Irene 
feels so disheartened, she almost wishes 
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she had never seen the child. But the re- 

” membrance of her promise to his mother 
(whom she has grown to pity far more than 
herself) will soon recall her to a sense of 

. Pleasure in her duty. But she is no longer 
so happy as she was at first. The gloss has 
worn off the new life—change has ceased 
to be change—and sometianes an awful 
sense of regret smites her, and makes her 
hate herself for her ingratitude. But we 
cannot force ourselves to be happy; and 
the extreme dullness of Priestley does not 
contribute to make her shake off a feeling 
of which she is ashamed. 

Meanwhile, the bleak cold spring creeps 
on, and loses itself in April. 

One morning, as they are all seated at 
the breakfast-table, Colonel Mordaunt has 
a large and important-looking envelop put 
into his hand; and his correspondence in 
general being by no means important, its 
appearance attracts attention. 

“An invitation, I should imagine,” re- 
marks Irene, as she looks up from butter- 
ing Tommy’s fourth round of bread. 

“Wait a moment, my dear, and we shall 
see. Yes, exactly so; and a very proper 
attention for them to pay him. I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in complying 
with their wishes.” 

“What wishes, Philip? (No, Tommy, 
ne jam this morning !)’’ 

‘“ That 1 shall be one of the stewards. It 
seems that our new member, Mr. Holmes, 
is about to visit Glottonbury, and the peo- 
ple are desirous to welcome him with a 
dinner and a ball in the town hall. Anda 
very happy thought, too. The festivities 
will please all classes ;—give employment 

to the poor, and amusement to the rich ;— 
and the ladies of Glottonbury that cannot 
appear at the dinner will grace the ball. 
An extremely happy thought. I wonder 
who originated it.’’ 

“A public dinner and ball, I suppose ” 

“Generally so—but they will send us 
tickets. Of course, my dear, you will 
go” 

“To the ball? O, indeed, I would rather 
not. I have not danced for ages.’ 

“There is no need to dance, if you will 
only put in an appearance. As the wife of 
aman holding so important a position in 
the county as myself, and one of the stew- 
ards of the dinner, I think it becomes your 
duty to be present, if youcan.” 

“ Very well, I have no objection. I sup- 
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pose. one of my last year’s dresses will do 
for Glottonbury. But really, I feel as 
though I should be quite out of my ele- 
ment. Who will be there?” © 

“Most of the county people, I conclude 
—the Grimstones and Batcherley’s, and Sir 
John Cootes’s party, and Lord Denham 
and the Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr. 
Batcherley are down upon the list of stew- 
ards, I see. I am gratified at their includ- 
ing my name. Then there will be a large 
party of Mr. Holmes’s friends from town, 
and among them Lord Muiraven. Isn’t 
that a member of the family your aunt, 
Mrs. Cavendish, was so fond of talking 


about?” 


But to this question Colonel Mordaunt 
receives no answer. Presently he looks 
across the table to where his wife is tracing 
fancy patterns with a fork upon the cloth, 
and thinks that she looks very pale. 

“Do the Cavendishes know Lord Muir- 
aven ?”” 

“1 believe Mary met him once at a ball.”’ 

**Do you know 

No Yr’ 

“Then what the penta was your aunt 
always making such a row about him for?” 

don’t know.” 

“Aren’t you well ?”’ 

“ Perfectly, thank you. 
to take place ?”’ 

“ Next Tuesday week. Itis short notice ; 
but Mr. Holmes’s visit is unexpected. He 
seems to have made his way in the county 
wonderfully.” 

“Ts he a young man ?”’ 

“Thirty or thereabouts. I saw hin at 
the election. He has a pleasant voice and 
manner, but is no beauty. He and Lord 
Muiraven and a Mr, Norton are to be the 
guests of Sir John Cootes.’’ 

‘Are any other strangers coming with 
them ?” 

“JT don’t know. My letter is from Hud- 
dleston. He doesn’t mention it.’ 

*T wish you would find out.” 

“ Why 9? 

** Because it will make a great difference 
in the evening’s enjoyment. One doesn’t 
eare to be dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners.”’ 

“1 thought you didn’t mean to dance.” 

* No more do I—at present. But there 
is no knowing what one might not be 
tempted to. Anyway, find out for me, 
Philip.” d 


When is this 
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“What friends Mr. Holmes brings with 
him ?” 

“Exactly so. Will you?’’ 

“T cannot understand what interest the 
matter can possibly have for you, my 
dear.”’ 

“*O, never mind it then. Have you quite 
finished, Tommy? Then come along and 
order the dinner with mamma.’ And, 
with the child in her hand, Irene leaves 
the room, Colonel Mordaunt looks after 
her suspiciously. ‘* Who on earth can she 
be expecting to come down from London 
to this ball?’ He is beginning to be sus- 
picious about very little things now-a-days, 
and he alludes to the subject in an irritable 
sort of manner two or three times during 
the forenoon, until he puts Irene out. 

“*Look here, Philip. I would rather not 
go to this ball at all. I have no inclina- 
tion for it, and the preparations will prob- 
ably involve a great deal of trouble. Please 
let me stay at home.” 

“Indeed I cannot hear of it. You must 
go, and look your best. As my wife, it 
will be expected of you, Irene.”’ 

“To be jostled by a crowd of trades- 
people!’ she murmurs. ‘I hate a public 
ball at any time, but an election ball must 
be the worst of all.’’ 

‘I don’t see that. The rooms are large, 
and the arrangements will be conducted on 
the most liberal scale. All you will have 
to do will be to look pretty, and enjoy your- 
self; and the first is never difficult to you, 
my darling.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to go after 
that, Philip. Only I don’t consent till I 
have seen a list of the expected guests 
from town.” 

“Why this anxiety about a pack of 
strangers?’’ exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
pettishly. But he procures the list, never- 
theless. It contains but one name with 
which she is in the least familiar—that of 
Lord Muiraven. 

“And these are really all-?”’ she says, as 
she peruses it. 

“* Really all! There are at least twenty. 
Are they sufficient to satisfy your lady- 
ship?’ 

“ Quite?’ with a deep-drawn sigh. “I 
will not worry you any more about it, 
Philip. I will go to the ball.” 


On the evening in question, however, 
she is not looking her best; and, as Pheebe 
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arrays her in one of her dresses of the past 
season, she is amazed to find how much 
her mistress has fallen away about the 
neck and shoulders, and how broad a tuck- 
er she is obliged te insert in order to reme- 
dy the evil. But Irene appears blissfully 
indifferent as to what effect she may pro- 
duce, and is only anxious to go to the ball 
and to come back again, and to have it all 
over, She is terribly nervous of encoun- 
tering Lord Muiraven (although, from the 
descriptions of Mary Cavendish, she knows 
he cannot in any way resemble his younger 
brother), and yet she dares not forbid her 
husband to introduce him, for fear of pro- 
voking an inquiry on the reason of her re- 
quest. She arrives at the Glottonbury 
town hall, in company with Isabella, at 
about ten o’clock; and Colonel Mordaunt, 
as one of the masters of the ceremonies, 
meets her at the entrance. 

“Are you still determined not to dance ?”” 
he says, as he leads her to a seat. 

* Quite so. Pray don’t introduce any 
one. I feel tired already.” 

He glauces at her., 

“You do look both pale and tired. 
Well, here is a comfortable sofa for you. 
Perhaps you willfeel better by-and-by. I 
must go now and receive the rest of the 
company.” 

“Yes! pray don’t mind me, I shall 
amuse myself sitting here and watching 
the dancers. O Philip,’ her eyes glisten- 
ing with appreciative delight, ‘do look at 
that green headdress with the bird of par- 
adise seated on a nest of roses!” 

“You wicked child! you are always © 
making fun of some one. Howl wish I 
could stay with you! but I must go. I 
shall look you up again very soon.’’ 

He disappears among the crowd as he 
speaks, and Irene is left by herself, Isabella 
(to whom anything like a passing jest on 
the custume of a fellow-Christian appears 
quite in the light of a sin) having walked 
off to the other side of the room. Fora 
while she is sufficiently anhused by watch- 
ing the company, and inwardly smiling at 
their little eccentricities of dress or man- 
ner, their flirtations, and evident curiosity 
respecting herself. But this sort of enter- 
tainment soon palls, and then she begins 
to question why she cannot feel as happy 
as they appear to be; and her thoughts 
wander over her past life, and she sinks 
into a reverie, during which the lights and 
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flowers, the daneers and the music, are 
lost or disappear; and virtually she is 
alone. How long she sits there, motion- 
less and silent, she cannot afterwards ac- 
* count for; but the sound that rouses her 
from her dream and brings her back to 
earth again is the voi¢e of Colonel Mor- 
daunt. 

“* My dear,” he is saying, ‘‘I have found 
a companion for you who is as lazy as 
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yourself. Allow me to introduce to you 
Lord Muiraven!’ 

At that name she starts, flushes, and 
looks up. But, as her eyes are raised, all 
the color dies out of her face, and leaves it 
of a ghastly white. For the man whom 
her husband has introduced to her as Lord 
Muiraven is—Enic Kerr! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE NEW TEST OF CHIVALRY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

TuHosE wonderful days of old romance, 
of chivalric knights, who went forth for the 
release and defence of “faire ladyes,’’ 
clad in glittering armor, with nodding 
plume and gleaming lance, of which we 
have all read with thrilling pulse and bated 
breath, feeling our own blood warm and 
stir with emulative desire, are dead and 
buried under the weight of this practical 
age. The car of Progress has swept re- 
morselessly over gallant knight and trou- 
badour, crushing them beneath its advanc- 
ing wheels, and leaving them to sleep for- 
ever in the heart of their own dead centu- 
ries. But though forms die and modes 
change, the spirit, escaping from its worn- 
out frame, lives again in every age, an im- 
mortal entity. Chivalry is not dead, though 
the dust of centuries has long since swal- 
lowed plume, and belt, and lance. Every 
age has its test, and every age has its 
knights, though chivalry is too often reck- 
oned a lost art—an echo merely from the 
tombs of the ages. Unlike olden or- 
der, this is without organization, and often 
witbout recognition, till, in some supreme 
moment of pain or peril, it springs sudden- 
ly to life, facing danger with lifted lance 
and dauntless face. We call it bravery, 
heroism, self-sacrifice; but it is only the 
old spirit in modern garb. Perhaps what 
perplexes us most is its democracy. Our 
knighthood of to-day is as likely to blossom 
out in the life of some graceless fellow, 
like Hay’s famous “engineer,” as in that 
of some pure, cultured, saintly soul that 
shrinks from the contamination of his pree- 
ence with ill-concealed disgust. 

The simple story I propose to relate is a 
case in point. I do not claim that it is 


anything remarkable; I am not sure, even, 
that it has any special “ moral,” unless it 
might possibly be that old, old one of the 
“vessel, knit like a sheet at the four cor- 
ners, descending out of heaven, wherein 
were all manner of beasts of the earth, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air.” It 
is barely possible, old as it is, that we have 
not all learned the lesson taught to Peter 
in the vision on the housetop. But to the 
story. 

Something like twenty years ago, in one 
of the pretty valley towns that cluster along 
the pleasant Connecticut, there stood, a 
little aside from the smal! straggling vil- 
lage, on a broad sunny plateau, a massive 
stone mansion, the grounds overrun with 
weeds and wild grasses, and the windows 
with rank untrained vines. The man who 
owned it had been in Europe three years, 
and might remain there as many more, for 
aught the neighbors knew. But, to their 
surprise, one morning they saw smoke is- 
suing from the chimneys, and a little later, 
the owner, Mr. Grantley, came down and 
engaged a man to move his furniture to ore 
nearest city the following day. 

“The new owner will be here in the 
morning,” he said ; ‘* so it would be well to 
load the goods to-day, perhaps.” 

“The new owner?’ repeated the sur- 
prised teamster, his whole face and atti- 
tude a most unmistakable interrogation 
point. 

“Yes, I have sold the ‘Glebe’ to Mr. 
William Montford, of New Haven. He is 
to take immediate possession, as I have 
said.’ Then, after a slight pause, he add- 
ed, “I hope you will like him. I think 
you will; he is considered a very excellent 
man, I believe.” 
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So William Montford took possession of 
the “‘ Glebe,” to the great improvement of 
that fine but neglected old place, Trees 
were set, lawns trimmed and rolled, choice 
plants and shrubs brightened the parterres, 
asilvery fountain threw its misty sheen 
over rare aquatic plants, and blossoming 
vines trailed from elegant-fashioned vases 
of loveliest design and. substance, Mr. 
Montford wasa man of taste, certainly, 
and year by year the Glebe grew in beauty, 

_and its owner in wealth and favor, And 
so eighteen years went by, bringing us, at 
length, to the real opening of our story. 

Mr. Montford had but one child, a fair 
sunny-faced girl of twenty, who, since her 
mother’s death, some four or five years, 
had lived alone with her father and their 
two servants at the Glebe. Perhaps it was 
the quietness and retirement of her life 
that gave her that peculiar, shy, gentle 
diffidence; though I think, rather, that it 
was her natural diffidence and sensitive- 
ness that led her to choose retirement. 

Dora was so totally unlike her father 
that one could not help remarking it. Mr 
Montford was fully aware of his own worth 
and virtues, and was never guilty of under- 


valuing himself. He was aman of wealth 
and standing in the community, and he 
never forgot the fact fora moment. No 


one who came in contact with him ever 
forgot it, either; for some reason it was 
quite impossible, though perhaps they 
might not have been able to explain why 
exactly. He was also very virtuous and 
upright, and consequently, having no weak- 
nesses himself, despised those who did 
have them. He had “no sympathy for 
evil-doers,’’ he said, coldly, almost angrily. 
That weakness which pities the sinner, 
while it detests the sin, never beset him. 
Mr. Montford had also a very deep-seated 
dislike for ‘‘ unfortunate’’ people. It had 
always troubled him to account for the 
need of the existence of such disagreeable 
anomalies. He had never been unfortu- 
nate, and no one else need be, unless they 
desired to be, he argued. 

As there were weak people, and unfortu- 
nate people, and possibly now and then an 
evil-doer,”’ in Sanborn, Mr. Montford, 
despite his goodness and greatness, was 
not, perhaps, so universally popular as a 
man of his virtues ought to be. Neverthe- 
less, he was held in a sort of awe and ven- 
eration, and looked up to with deference 
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on all occasions; unless he approved, noth- 
ing could be undertaken—with any thought 
of success, at least. 

When Mr. Montford had been in San- 
born less than five years, one day, to his 
surprise and annoyance, a tall ill-dressed 
boy, of perhaps a dozen years, came to his 
door and announced himself as the only 
son of Philip) Murdock, and announced, 
moreoyer, that Philip Murdock was dead, 
and had written a letter—here the boy pro- 
duced the letter—the day before his death, 
and bade him (the boy) take it when all 
was over to his cousin William Montford. 

Mr. Montford took the letter rather un- 
graciously, and bidding the boy follow 
him, went into the long sunny drawing- 
room, and, standing in the middle of the 
room, tore open the envelop, drew out the 
letter; and. proceeded to read it with a dis- 
satisfied face, 

In the meantime, the boy had paused 
just inside the door, and stood looking fur- 
tively about him, shifting a dirty tattered 
cap from one hand to the other, and look- 
ing- most unmistakably uncomfortable. 
Very evidently he was not accustomed to 
rooms like this, and. was at. a loss how to 
dispose of himself. 

Presently Mr. Montford wheeled round, 
the open sheet still in his hand, and 
brought the full foree of his stern gaze to 
bear upon the poor boy, who not only felt 
but looked decidedly out of place in that 
bright luxurious room. 

It is only the same old story— unfor- 
tunate!’? Mr. Montford said, contemptu- 
ously. “I dare say you inherit your fa- 
ther’s peculiar gift; you look enough like 
it, Heaven knows!’ 

A faint red surged to the boy’s temples, 
half hidden by the long unkempt hair. 

“Do you know what is in this letter, 
boy ?” he demanded, sharply. 

“No; father said he would rather I 
wouldn’t know,’’ he replied, a sudden fal- 
ter breaking up his voice. 

“Iv’sa pity your father hadn’t been as 
considerate in some other things; it might 
have saved him from becoming a pauper!’’ 
was the sneering reply. 

** My father was not a pauper!’ the boy 
cried, indignantly, standing suddenly erect, 
and turning a fierce defiant face towards 
Mr. Montford. 

“Indeed! How comes it, then, that he 
sends his boy to me with this pitiful drivel 
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about ‘losses and misfortunes that have 
brought him to the necessity of throwing 
his poor motherless boy upon the generos- 


ity of his only living relative?” What 


hindered Philip Murdock from being suc- 
cessful, more than William Montford, I 
should like to know?” 

He was unfortunate, and sick, and—” 

*O yes, he was ‘unfortunate.’ Weak, 
shiftless people always are!’ Mr. Montford 
interrupted, sneeringly. “Anything else, 
Master Mark Murdock?” 

“Only one thing that I remember dis- 
tinctly, sir,” the boy, answered, quietly, 
but with an angry fire in his eyes. 

‘Perhaps you might as well mention it, 
then, while we are on the subject.” 

* Tintend to, though perhaps you mayn’t 
like to hear,’’ he replied, with a little short 
reckless laugh. “ Father said that if his 
mother had had her rightful share of his 
grandfather’s fortune, instead of its all be- 
ing fraudulently taken possession of by her 
brother, Anthony Montford—” 

*“Silence!’ interrupted Mr. Montford, 
angrily, and taking a step or two toward 
the boy. “‘How dare you stand in my 
house and repeat your miserable father’s 
slanders against my father’s good name ?”’ 

“* Because it’s true,’’ said Mark, un- 
dauntedly. 

Mr. Montford had hated the boy from 
the first, but now his anger and aversion 
rose to a white heat, and he quite forgot 
his usual coolness and dignity. Taking 
another step forward, he caught him by 
the shoulder in a nowise gentle manner. 

**O papa, he is such a little boy beside 
you, please don’t strike him!’ interrupted 
a soft childish voice; and a pair of small 
hands fluttered in between them, and a 
pretty little pink and white face, with great 
brown eyes that had a startled look in 
them, was lifted eagerly and imploringly 
to her father’s face. 

Mr. Montford’s hand fell to his side, and 
the slightest tinge of color came into his 
face. 

*“*He is a bad impertinent boy, little 
Dora,” he said, hastily. 

“Is he? I’m sorry,” she said, with a 
very sober little face. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you like 
to be good, boy?’ she asked, gravely; 
“and why don’t you be?” 

“Because nobody cares whether I am or 
not,”’ he said, with a bitterness pitiful to 
see in one so young. i 


“© yes, I care?’ she cried, brightly, 
putting out her hand toward him with a 
little shy coaxing smile. 

“Come away, Dora,” her father said, 
almost sternly. 

“You wont hurt him, papa, if he is 
bad ?” she asked, anxiously. ‘“‘ Maybe he 
isn’t all bad.” 

“No, I wont touch him; now go up 
stairs till he is gone,’’ he said, hastily. 

Dora obeyed; but as she passed the ill- 
dressed neglected-looking boy, she looked 
up into his face with a warm bright smile 
and a little nod of her pretty head. 

The quick tears came into the boy’s 
eyes, and the hard defiant look faded out 
of his face. Poor child! little enough had 
his life known of smiles, and brightness, 
and beauty. There is a natural hunger of 
the human heart for love and tenderness, 
and poor Mark Murdock’s, despite the un- 
toward circumstances of his life, was no 
exception. 

This had happene@ thirteen years ago. 
Since then, Mr. Montford had grown richer 
and prouder, and, if possible, more bitter 
and uncompromising toward the weak, and 
érring, and unfortunate. If a man was 
bad, he was all bad; he could see no re- 
deeming thing in him. If he was poor and 
unfortunate, he was nearly as bad, for only 
criminal shiftlessness and weg@kness could 
have made him so. These were two very 
prominent articles in Mr. Montford’s creed, 
and alas! very frequently overshadowed 
all the rest. Otherwise, he was a man of 
more than average worth and character, 
though possibly too aristocratic to be gen- 
erally popular in a country town. 

I wish I could record that Mark Murdock 
had grown better‘as he grew bigger, but I 
am afraid he had not done so. He was 
little changed, save that the years had 
made him somewhat more reckless and de- 
fiant, had hardened ‘somewhat the heart 
which, alas! had been subject to all too 
few good influences. Upon second thought 
Mr. Montford had decided to help his 
cousin Philip’s boy, which he did by taking 
him to the seaboard and sending him off on 
a three years’ trip to the Indies! It is 
barely possible that Mark felt very grateful 
for the interest his rich relative had taken 
in him, but not exactly prebable. 

If Mr. Montford had any vague hopes 
that something might happen to keep him 
from returning, those hopes were blasted 
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by his appearance in Sanborn one day 


nearly nine years after his departure. I 


do not think he really knew himself why 
he went there again. It was not that his 
former welcome led him to think his pres- 


ence desirable; but through all] these long. 


years of careless drifting here and there, 
knocked roughly about both on sea and 
shore, sometimes repentant, sometimes 
reckless, in the midst of rudeness and 
coarseness, tempted at every turn, with 
little to hope or strive for, and less of 
strength to resist—through all, deep down 


in his heart one beautiful memory blos-. 


somed in perennial sweetness; the memory 
of the pretty child who had smiled upon 
him in the darkest hour of his life, and 
ventured the possibility that he was “ not 
all bad.’”” Mark Murdock never knew how 
often that memory had held him back from 
sin, or how much it had helped him, in the 
hardening and demoralizing influences by 
which he was so constantly surrounded, 
from becoming as bad as his companions. 

So, though but very vaguely conscious, 
if conscious at all, of the subtile influence 
which drew him, he came to Sanborn 
again. Mr. Montford, driving a pair of 
beautiful spirited horses, met him and rec- 
ognized him at once, There was some- 
thing in the great black eyes, a look, an 
expression, that he never had forgotten, 
He glanced over his careless sailor garb, 
thinking how it would look in the richly 
furnished parlors of the ‘‘ Glebe,” with a 
little feeling of loathing and aversion. But 
he was a man now, and could not be ig- 
nored or disposed of as the boy had been; 
beside, he knew tbat old story about the 
Montford property, and might make it pub- 
lic there in Sanborn if he angered him. 
To be sure, it was no fault of his; the prop- 
erty came to him honestly, and if there had 
been anything wrong (and he knew there 
had) in the manner by which his father 
had come into possession of it, he was not 
responsible. After all, what good would 
it have done Phil Murdock? He would 
have lost it, as he did everything else, in 
his chronic unfortunateness. All this 
flashed through Mr. Montford’s mind in- 
stantly. He drew in his horses slightly, 
bowed in his stateliest manner, and said, 
coldly, “ Mr. Mark Murdock, I believe ?” 

“T didn’t suppose you would know me, 
Mr. Montford,”’ Mark said, with a faintly 
surprised look. 
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_“O, you’re not changed much! Stop- 
ping iu town just now, Mr. Murdock?” 

**T—-I came this morning,” Mark said, 
a little embarrassed by the elegant air of 
cool indifference in his relative, 

“Call at the Glebe, sir, if you find time 
before leaving.”” And with another stately 
inclination of the head, Mr. Montford 
touched the spirited horses lightly with his 
whip, and was whirled away in a little 
cloud of dust, through which sparkled a 
gleam of silver, as the sunlight reflected it- 
self in the richly-mounted trappings of the 
glossy steeds, 

The angry light that had come into Mark 
Murdock’s eyes that morning nine years 
before in the long drawing-room, came in- 
to them again now. He turned on his 
heel, stifling a curse between his com- 
pressed lips. But as he walked on his face 
cleared, a softer light came into his eyes, 
and his lips relaxed. 

“T will go up to the Glebe, for she is 
there,” he said, softly, under his breath, 
turning shortly about and walking rapidly 
in the direction of Mr. Montford’s resi- 
dence. 

At the edge of the grounds he paused 
and let his eyes rest a moment on the 
lovely picture. The broad faintly-sloping 
plateau looked like a rich sea of emerald 
velvet, through which, like the wake of a 
ship, white paths gleamed and glittered 
like frosted silver. Against a background 
of sombre green a beautiful marble foun- 
tain sent up acloud of snowy mist, through 
which the slant sunlight trembled in amber 
waves. White-blossomed shrubs, like fairy 
tents, stood here and there, and a clump of 
some sort of rare scarlet lilies glowed like 
soft fire under the sweet June morning 
sun, Contrasting charmingly with this 
color and brightness, the massive stone 
mansion, with its soft neutral tint of cool 
gray, stood like a crowned king, with long © 
sprays of ivy drooping over doors and win- 
dows, and twining in rich luxuriance over 
arch, and cornice, and column. 

It is one grand compensation for those 
who have not, that they can enjoy the pos- 
sessions of those who have. God’s flowers, 
like his sunlight, gladden and brighten the 
heart of the beggar as freely as that of the 
king. Mark Murdock, in humble garb, 
with scarce a sou in his pocket, and with- 
out where to lay his head, got really more 
from that fair sun-kissed picture than ever 
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its proud owner did; more, because some- 
thing in his heart went out to it, and some- 
thing in turn came from it to his heart. 
To Mr. Montford it was something to be 
proud of merely. 

As he walked slowly up the elm-bordered 
drive, there came upon him suddenly, with 
painful distinctness, the old feeling of 
awkwardness; the out-of-place feeling 
which had so oppressed him when he came 
to the Glebe the first time. Involuntarily 
he put up his hand and pulled out the ends 
of the carelessly-tied ** sailor knot” at his 
throat, and smoothed down the broad col- 
lar of his shirt, and brushed the dust from 
his jacket with his handkerchief. Even 
then he halted in his walk, half resolved 
to go back and leave Sanborn in the next 
train. But just at that moment he caught 
the flatter of some sort of ‘pale pink dra- 
pery, and almost instantly a young girl 
sprang from her seat under one of the trees, 
and looked up at him with a pretty mixture 
of shyness and dignity. I do not think 
that up to that moment he had thought of 
Dora Montford other than as a fair-haired 
beautiful child, with an angel’s smile in 
her eyes and on her lips. But his heart 
told him instantly that this tall slender 
girl was she and none other. 

“You are Dora Moutford,” he affirmed, 
rather than asked. 

She bowed, and looked up inquiringly 
into his face. 

“Do you remember once, a long time 
ago, of a boy—a bad boy—who came to 
the Glebe one cold spring morning, one 
whom your father did not like, but to 
whom you gave a bright smile—not a com- 
mon thing to him—and a word of encour- 
agement ?” 

“And did papa take him away some- 
where ?—and are you he?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“Yes, to both. But did he tell you who 
I was?” 

“Yes; Mark Murdock. I remember, 
because [ teased him a long time before 
he would tell me.” 

“I mean did he tell you 1 was his cousin 
Philip Murdock’s son ?” 

“Ono!” 

“But I am—I am your cousin, Dora, 
though Heaven knows I am not worthy!’ 
he cried, with a sudden fierce pathos in 
his voice. 

“©, I remember you now!” she said, 
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joyfully. “Something in your eyes looks 
just as it did then. I am glad to see you, 
Cousin Mark,” abe added, with rere gor- 
diality. “Where do you live? . I mean, 
where is your home ?” 

“T haven’t any home, Dora; I live any- 
where and everywhere.” 

“No home?’ she echoed, blankly. 

“No; nor no one on the broad earth to 
care a penny if Idied to-morrow. It seems 
dreadful to you, I suppose. I believe I 
have got hardened to the thought; it only 
troubles me now and then.”’ 

“Tam so sorry for you,” she said, gently. 
‘But if I am your cousin, J shall care for 
you, and so you mustn’t think that any 
more. ” 

“ But I am not worth caring for. Dora, 
young as Iam, I have been half over the 
world, and associated with all sorts of peo- 
ple, It’s not the sort of a life to make a 
saint of a fellow, and I had a poor founda- 
tion to starton. It is easy for you to be 
good—but think of the training I had! 
Why,” he went on, impetuously, impelled 
to a vague craving for exoneration before 
her, “‘I cannot remember when I was not 
a waif, tossed hither and thither, and 
cursed whether I did a thing or did it not. 
You see, my mother died when I was a_ 
baby, and I was boarded out till I was five 
years old; then I was taken away by my 
father, because of cruel treatment, and 
kept with him a year or two; that is, when 
he was at home. He was some sort of a 
travelling agent; I don’t remember what. 
Then he was ill a long time, and went to 
the hospital, and I was thrown upon the 
street, picking up my living by selling 
newspapers and running of errands, and 
huddling in at night among a score of sim- 
ilar unfortunates of all ages, I learned 
fast In those days lessons which, thank 
God, such as you can have no conception 
of! By-and-by father was discharged, 
though still out of health. For a few years 
he picked up a precarious living by specu- 
lation, in which he was mostly unfortu- 
nate, and lastly he was reduced to a little 
light writing, such as copying, which bare- 
ly kept him alive. All the time he was 
growing whiter and thinner, and used to 
keep me awake half the night coughing 
fearfully. We had a poor little garret to- 
gether then, where he stayed all the time, 

and I came at night. One day, after a 
worse night than usual, he told me that he 
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had a cousin, his mother’s only brother’s 
son, in Sanborn, who was a man of wealth 
and importance. They two were all that 
were left now of the Montford family; at 
least, this branch of it. 

**¢And,’ said he, ‘I have written a letter 
to-day to my cousin, and if anything hap- 
pens—if I leave you, my poor little waif, 
as I soon must, I want you to take it to 
him, I had rather you wouldn’t know 
what is in it, and so Ihave sealedit. Give 
it to him just as it is, and wait his answer.’ 

“ That letter was what brought me here 
nine years ago. Your father was not par- 
ticularly pleased to see me—I was that dis- 
agreeable thing, a poor relation—so he 
took me away with all possible despatch, 
and sent me to sea for three years. I have 
stayed three times three, but I met him 
this morning, and—well, no matter; I wont 
be sentimental. I realize the great gulf 
between us; but O Dora, I wanted to look 
in your face so!” a sudden huskiness com- 
ing into his voice. 

“*T don’t see why there need be a ‘ great 
gulf’ between us, Cousin Mark,” she said, 
softly, a wistful look in her brown eyes. 

“No, because you are too much of an 
angel to see with worldly eyes. But your 
father knows, and sodoI. I only ask that, 
whatever I may be or do, you will believe 
that Iam not wholly bad, that I hate the 
evil that is in me, and try, in a spasmodic 
way, to overcome it. But I slip back so 
easily, Dora! There, I am going now, for 
I have made you cry, and God knows I had 
rather die than cause you a moment’s 
pain!’ 

She lifted her face, her beautiful eyes 
swimming in tears. 

“T wish I could help you, dear Mark,” 
she said, wistfully; “‘ cannot 1?” 

“Dear litue Dora, you have helped me 
already. Some day perhaps I can make 
you understand my gratitude by doing 
something for you, If itis to the giving of 
my, life I will do it gladly,” he said, with 
solemn earnestness, a beautiful light shin- 
ing out for a moment in his face; then he 
touched his lips reverently to her hand, 
and turned and walked hastily away. 

How vividly afterward that look and 
those words came back to her! Was it 
that for a moment the spirit of prophecy 
had descended upon him ? 
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CHAPTER II. 
Frvg years had brought few changes 


outwardly to Dora Montford. The grace- 
ful figure was a trifle fuller, and the brown 
eyes had a deeper steadier light, but the 
shy, sensitive, changeful face, that looked 
up so tenderly into Mark Murdock’s that 
sunny June morning, had lost none of its 
fresh purity and unworldliness. The sweet 
faith and guilelessness of fifteen blossomed 
still in the pure heart and face of twenty. 
I think it was this sabtile something, this 
spiritual fineness and delicacy, that, more 
than beauty of person or the eclat of wealth 
and position, attracted Arthur Blake to her 
side. Beautiful women were no novelty to 
him, and he knew that richer men than 
William Montford would be glad and proud 
to form an alliance with a family as old 
and aristocratic as his. It was no weak 
vanity that gave bim the assurance of sue- 
cess if he chose to exert himself to obtain 
it. Possibly he was just a little blase, with 
his thirty years, though he had been more 
a student than a society man. Indeed, his 
pride—and he was proud—was of that rarer 
and more pardonable kind, the pride of 
intellect and culture. All his tastes and 
instincts rebelled against rudeness, and 
coarseness, and ignorance. Through these 
instinets he had conceived an aversion to 
poverty, because poverty is so often igno- 
rant and uncultured. But he disliked none 
the less heartily the vulgarity and pretence 
of those who had nothing but money; un* 
fortunately, a no small class in Americah 
society. In this he was, at least, consistent. 
Coming to Sanborn for a summer vaca~ 
tion from literary work, and being some- 
thing of a Jion for that small town, he was, 
of course, much sought after and admired, 
and had, so to speak, the ‘‘ freedom of the 
town.” All the small aristocracy vied with 
each other in doing him honor, a circum- 
stance that he smiled over in secret, but 
accepted with quiet politeness, sometimes 
amused and sometimes bored. But one 
day Mr. Montford invited him to dinner, 
and pretty Dora Montford, with her shy 
graceful manners, presided. Her rare del- 
icacy and fineness of soul revealed itself to 
him in every shade and expression of her 
sensitive face, and the thing he had so 
often ridiculed and scoffed at—love at first 
sight—came suddenly upon and over- 
whelmed him. 


After this he endured with delightful 
stoicism all the minor trials forced upon 
him by his admirers, and quietly aban- 
doned the idea of leaving Sanborn, upon 
which he had seriously meditated of late. 
His books were shamefully neglected, also, 
for how could he sit himself down to the 
dry study of science and ancient history, 
when this new, fresh, charming book of 
Love, with its sweetly-illuminated texts, 
was unfolding its beautiful leaves in his 
heart? And there was Always some new 
surprise, some hitherto unsuspected trait 
in the character of Dora Montford, that 
kept the charm of nevelty perpetually 
about her. He was perfectly aware that 
his own nature had—like plants that are 
turned constantly to one light—grown a 
littleone-sided. He knew that his intellect 
had been developed rather at the expense 
of his heart. He had been wont to look 
down rather scornfully upon simple good- 
ness of heart, and call it “‘ emotionalism ”’ 
and ‘‘sentimentalism,’”’ in that peculiar 
contemptuous way which very intellectual 
people sometimes assume. Yet he watched 
with a novel sort of delight the quick tears 
of feeling spring to Dora’s beautiful eyes 
at the sight of pain, or sorrow, or affliction, 
however lowly or even erring might be the 
sufferer. He couldn’t feel in this way 
himself, but he loved her the better for the 
sweet charity that remembered nothing of 
the afflicted save their humanity. 

As for Dora, her heart was full continu- 

ally of earnest prayer that she might be 
worthy of the great happiness which had 
crowned her life, and of him who, woman- 
like, she believed the very king of men; 
which, in a great many respects, he was. 
_ Mr. Montford was altogether delighted. 
He hadn’t felt quite easy about Dora and 
Mark Murdock. The latter had been in 
Sanborn for the last year most of the time, 
and though he took special pains to im- 
press upon him, as well as Dora, the differ- 
ence in their station, he knew that they 
met sometimes, and that Dora treated him 
kindly and even cordially. 

‘It would be just like him—these reck- 
less poverty-stricken fellows have so little 
sense of honor—to work upon Dora’s sym- 
pathies, she is so impulsive, and persuade 
her into fancying herself in love with 

him,”’ he said, angrily, to himself. Not 
that he had any fears of Dora’s marrying 
him—he would put her in a lunatic asylum 
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before she should do that—but he didn’t 
want the scandal and disgrace of having 
Mark’s name mixed up with his daughter’s. 
Accordingly, he treated him with the most 
icy hauteur, and once or twice had been 
instrumental in getting him turned out of 
employmert. He wanted to get him out of 
Sanborn. It isn’t pleasant to have a 
“black sheep ”’ in a family, but it is easier 
to bear if no one knows it, and he keeps a 
comfortable distance from the rest of the 
flock. Mr. Montford had been very careful 
not to mention the relationship existing 
between Mark and himself, but while Mark 
was in the place he could not feel quite 
safe. And then that story about the prop- 
erty; some senseless people might think it 
a duty of his to look after young Murdock, 
take him into his family perhaps, to com- 
pensate for some possible wrong done to 
his ancestors. He didn’t intend himself to 
wrong any man, but he didn’t consider 
himself to blame for the sins of his prede- 
cessors. It would be just like Murdock to 
tell the ridiculous story, to manufacture 
sympathy from it for himself. So, you see, 
he not only hated Mark, but feared him; 
hated him because he did fear him. Now, 
though relieved concerning Dora, he felt 
still very uncomfortable; for what would 
the proud, cultured, aristocratic Mr. Blake, 
upon whose family escutcheon there had 
been no stain for generations, say, if he 
knew this low coarsely-dressed fellow was 
Dora’s cousin? He had sternly forbidden 
Dora’s telling her lover of the relationship 
long ago, but who knew but Mark might 
tell of it at any moment? 

And Mark, what of him? What had the 
years done forhim? After that morning’s 
interview with Dora, he had gone immedi- 
ately out of the place. All the better part 
of his nature was uppermost, and he made 
a score of good resolves as he was whirled 
over the rails to New York. He kept them 
through some sharp temptations, too, but 
he wasn’t quite strong enough to go quite 
alone, and stand up single-handed against 
the hosts that came up againsthim. If 
only some strong firm hand had been 
reached out to him then! But that hand 
was wanting, and so he went down. Not 
because he loved the sin, but because he 
was too weak to resist it. 

Three years and over went by, and then 
he. came back to Sanborn. He tried to 

keep away, but he could not. He knew 
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now that he had loved his beautiful cousin 
ever since that dark dreary morning when 
she had come like a pure angel into his 
life ; loved her with all the passionate fer- 
vor of his wild untrained heart. But he 
also knew that it was a hopeless attach- 
ment, for his love was pure enough to be 
unselfish, and if he could have done it by 
the merest asking, he would not have taken 
her from her high position, though it might 
have made the fairest heaven for him that 
a man ever knew. 

Mr. Montford, with all his goodness, and 
virtue, and respectability, could have no 
conception of the chivalric sense of honor 
that burned in the heart of his poor de- 
spised relative. He need not have feared 
exposure; Mark Murdock would sooner 
hhave torn out his tongue than spoken one 
word which could pain or trouble her; as 
it would do, he argued, if people knew that 
he, a poor reckless fellow, working here 
and there by day’s work, dressing poorly, 
and lodging in a dingy chamber at a shil- 
ling a night, was her cousin. Mr. Mont- 
ford might have saved himself a great deal 
of trouble if he had only known of this. 

After Arthur Blake came to Sanborn, 
and after it became known that he was 
Dora Montford’s accepted lover, Mark re- 
solved to go away again. From his low- 
walled chamber he could see Dora and her 
lover sitting through the long summer twi- 
lights in the beautiful garden, and only the 
Infinite ever knew the fiery struggles which 
rent his heart at such times. And yet, 
though he resolved over and over, some- 
thing which he could not resist impelled 
him to stay in Sanborn. 

Early in September Mr. Blake returned 
to his home in Hartford, but before he 
‘went the wedding day was fixed upon. He 
had always had a fancy that if he was ever 
married it should be on Christmas Day, and 
Dora would as soon have thought of oppos- 
ing the revolution of the earth on its axis 
as his wishes; so Christmas Day was ap- 
pointed as the day. Mr. Blake, however, 
was coming to Sanborn again in three 
weeks. The Agricultural Fair was to be 
held there then, and Dora wished him to 
come, as he professed to be very anxious to 
see the fair, though, if he had told the 
exact truth, she was all the “‘ fair” that he 
cared about seeing. He had voted agri- 
cultural fairs a bore years ago; they brought 
one so in contact with all sorts of low coarse 
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people. But he didn’t tell Dora this; he 
was only too glad of an excuse to come 
again so soon. 

It was the last week in September, and 
bright as summer, save for the subtile sense 
of death pervading the air. Mr. Blake 
came the morning the fair opened, but it 
was the second day before he and Dora 
visited the grounds. They had been there 
perhaps an hour, when walking slowly 
through the rustling half-strewn paths of 
the grove, the sound of voices in sharp al- 
tercation smote suddenly upon their ears. 
Dora grew white as death, trembling in 
every nerve, yet when her companion 
sought to draw her aside, she broke from 
his hold and sprang away with a low cry. 

Amazed and half angry Arthur Blake 
followed the little flying figure, but a hur- 
rying excited crowd surged between, and 
he lost sight of her. Pressing up to a ring 
of people surrounding a wagon, he asked 
some one what the disturbance meant. 
But no one seemed to know, and every one 
was asking every one else. With an ill- 
concealed look of aversion he pushed his 
way through the motley crowd, with a 
vague sort of intuition that he should find 
Dora there somewhere; but the sight that 
met his eyes sent the proud indignant blood 
to his forehead in acrimson flood. Kneel- 
ing upon the trampled sward, her pretty 
lilac silk trailed in the dust and debris 
about the long covered cart, was Dora—his 
Dora! and, his white stirless face resting 
against her arm, lay Mark Murdock. He 
remembered the fellow well, for once he 
had lightly reproved Dora for bowing to 
him, and the sudden pained look that came 
into her face, and the scarlet flush which 
succeeded it, had annoyed and troubled 
him more than he would ever own. 

* Dora!’ said Mr. Blake; his voice was 
so grave and stern that she grew, if possi- 
ble, whiter than before. ‘* Dora, come 
away.’’ 

But she did not move, though she lifted 
a face full of dumb passionate pain, and 
pointed to the crushed arm lying across 
her lap, the blood: oozing slowly through 
the sleeve and staining her rich dress. 

At this moment a surgeon pushed through 
the dense crowd and bent over the uncon- 
scious man, who stirred slightly and gave a 
faint groan. 

“You are a brave woman, Miss Mont- 
ford,” said the surgeon, with a look of 
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appreciative admiration. ‘‘Can you hold 
him so a moment longer while I look at his 
arm? I had rather do so before he gets 
fully conscious.” 

She bowed quietly, while Arthur Blake 
bit bis lips till the blood came. To have 
his dainty delicate fiancee surrounded by all 
that vulgar staring crowd, and holding in 
her arms this “low coarse rowdy,” as he 
_ inwardly stigmatized Mark, was, to his 

thought, the most humiliating degradation 
conceivable. But he did not see the tears 
in the eyes of more than one of the “ star- 
ing crowd,” and the flush of admiration 
kindling in more still of the “vulgar 
faces.”” Probably he wouldn’t have cared 
for it if he had. He possessed very little 
in common with these people, and their 
sympathy would rather have irritated him 
than otherwise. In the meantime an ex- 
cited countryman, in a check shirt and gray 
satinet suit, was explaining, without any 
special regard to grammar, how the acci- 
dent occurred. 

“You see,” said he, “ Mark wont never 
keep quiet when anybody's bein’ crowded. 
?Twa’n’t his business, I don’t s’p’ose, but 
he took it up, and when them down-the- 
river fellers begun pickin’ on poor old 
Davy, he just told ’em—quiet like—to let 
him alone. You know Davy’s blind, and 
manages to pick up a considerable sellin’ 
fruit, and notions, and things fair days. 
These fellers made a raid on him, sayin’ as 
how they’s ‘goin’ to clean out the old bat;’ 
and they tried it, but they didn’t take Mark 
Murdock into the account; they didn’t, 
and that’s where they failed. He content- 
ed himself at first by standin’ guard over 
the old man’s truck, but when one on ’em 
catched litthe Marge—Davy’s girl what 
' makes change for her father—in his arms, 
and hugged her and kissed her right afore 
everybody, and she a turnin’ white and 
red, and then bustin’ out a cryin’, Mark 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and he just 
knocked the feller flat. That made t’other 
ones mad, and one on’em caught a stake 
out of a wagon and struck him a savage 
blow across the right arm; it dropped like 
Jead, broke short off. Mark uttered a little, 
sharp, sudden cry of pain, and just sunk 
down in adead faint. You'd better believe 
them down-the-river fellers was missin’ 
pretty quick then! Everybody was so ex- 
cited a lookin’ after them, that they didn’t 
mind Mark for a minute, and then she 


came. Lordy, how white her face was! 
But she’s the real grit; I reckon mebbe 
she’s his sweetheart or sumthin’,”’ lowering 
his voice to a sort of stage whisper, which 
Arthur Blake heard distinctly, neverthe-. 
less. 

“Hush!” said another; “that’s her fel- 
ler standing just back of her. Don’t look 
much like Mark Murdock! Why, that is 
Montford’s daughter, man! What are you 
thinking of ?”’ 

The countryman gave a low prolonged 
whistle, and then shrank suddenly back 
at the sudden fiery glance which Arthur 
Blake gave him. 

** Dora,” and Blake took hold of her arm 
in an unmistakably authoritative manner, 
“come with me atonce. There are people 
enough here to look out for the fellow; it 
is no place for you.”’ 

But Dora did not seem to hear him. 
She only gazed with a sort of pained fasci- 
nation on the poor crushed arm, from 
which the surgeon had cut away the sleeve, 
her face colorless, and her eyes slowly fill- 
ing with tears. Arthur Blake bent down 
and whispered in her ear. No one heard 
save herself what he said. It must have 
been something cruel or bitter, for she 
looked up in his face with a sudden, star- 
tled, anguished look, and the color mount- 
ed in rosy waves to her forehead and 
temples. She made a motion to rise, when 
asharp groan burst from the sufferer’s lips, 
and |his eyes opened, at first with a wild 
pained look, but seeing her pitiful face 
above him his whole face changed; his 
eyes softened, and a tender smile chased 
away the look of pain from his white tense 
lips, 

“Doral? he whispered, in a tone of 
tremulous delight and surprise. 

“I must go now, Mark’’—she bent and 
whispered this in his ear—‘‘ but I will come 
and see you very soon,”’ 

Then slipping her burden into a pair of 
waiting arms, she rose quietly, her face 
very grave and pale, took Mr. Blake’s arm 
and walked away. Mr. Blake’s own face 
was nearly as colorless as that of his com- 
panion, but there was an angry light in his 
gray eyes, now grown suddenly black, and 
the lips under the blonde beard were very 
white and stern. 

In silence he assisted her into the car- 
riage in waiting on the outside of the 
grounds, and in silence they drove back to 
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the Glebe. Arthur Blake was not the sort “Arthur, I cannot listen to such lan- 
of a man to make a scene, or discuss his guage from you. You forget your own: 
own private grievances in the public high- pride, as well as mine, when you indulge. 
way. But when the servant had taken the in it,’”’ she said, with grave dignity. 
horse to the stable, he followed Dora into  ‘‘ Then, in Heaven’s name, tell me what 
the parlor, carefully closing the duor be- it means, Dora!’ he cried, passionately, 
hind him. She had sunk into a chair, evi- seizing her hand, and almost crushing it in 
dently expecting and dreading—she knew his fierce grasp. “I am beside myself, I 
not what, know; but O Dora, you don’t know what. 
‘*Dora—Miss Montford,’’ he began, hot- Ihave endured the last hour!’ 
ly, ‘I demand an explanation of your very “IT should have told you long ago, Ar- 
remarkable conduct on the Fair grounds; thur, but my father desired me not to do 
will you give it to me?” s0; I suppose because he feared it might 
“© Arthur! I-—I never thought you shock your pride, as well as disturb his, 
could be angry!’ she cried; “‘anditwasso own. After what has passed, in simple 
dreadful to see him lying there onthe hard justice to myself, I must tell you the truth, 
ground, as if he were dead!” Mark Murdock is the only son.of my fa- 
“But you broke away from me and_ ther’s own cousin; consequently, he is my 
rushed headlong into that rude coarse cousin. I have always felt that we were 
crowd of all sorts of people. Why did you doing Marka cruel injustice by failing to 
do this?” recognize the relationship openly, and help- 
**T heard Mark’s voice, and then his ery ing him in all possible ways to become bet-, 
of pain, and—” ter, instead of disheartening him by our 
‘Pray, Miss Montford,” he interrupted, coldness, and lack of natural feeling and 
coldly, ‘is the gentlemanin your care, that sympathy. And if I had known that my 
your ear is so quick where he is con- ‘shameless’ conduct of to-day would have, 
cerned ?” lost me your love forever, as terrible as 
“Arthur, you are not yourself,” shesaid, sucha thing would be to me, I could not. 
quietly, her face flushing, nevertheless. have done otherwise than I did. Poor 
“Nor you,” he retorted. “I willadmit Mark! God alone knows all the hardness,, 
that I am angry; but have I not reason to and bitterness, and. temptation he. bas 
be? To see the woman I had intended to found in life! If 1am better than he, itis: 
call my wife in three months, so complete- not so much my merit as my circumstances 
ly insensible to everything, even asense of that have made me so.’’ 
self-respect, in her absorbed devotion to ‘*Dora, you would be an angel under any, 
the condition and comfort of such alow circumstances!’’ cried Arthur, impetuous- 
fellow as this Murdock is reputed to be, ly. “And II am a brute to speak to you 
because, forsooth, he gets hurtsinoneof asI have! O Dora! can you forgiveme— - 
the disreputable broils for which people of you, who are so pure, and tender-hearted, 
his class are celebrated, is, I think, suffi- and saintly of soul?” 
cient ground for complaint. I heard a fel- She put her hand over his mouth, 
low venturing the opinion that you were “* Hush P’ said she, laughing; ‘“‘ you must 
‘Murdock’s sweetheart; and certainly, I- not go to such extremes.” 
could not be blind to the look in his face, § But he only caught her hand in his and 
or your own, when he recognized you. I covered it with passionate kisses. And so 
have never quite understood your interest the trouble was made up; and though un- 
in this Mark Murdock, which has revealed der some circumstances it might have an- 
itself more than once before, but never noyed him a little to know Mark Murdock 
quite so offensively or shamelessly.’’ was Dora’s cousin, he was now quite de- 
Lam sorry to show you this unamiable lighted at the discovery of the relationship 
side of a man so gifted and cultured as Ar- —at least for the moment. 
thur Biake.. I have only this excuse to In many respects, those long dreary au- 
make for him: he was angry and jealous, tumn days during which Mark lay, or sat, 
and those unlovely passions transform the bolstered up in bed, often suffering greatly, 
fairest natures into temporary ugliness, for the bone was. a good deal injured, were 
Dora rose from her seat, and came agd the happiest days in his life. He had 
put her band on bis arm. “roughed it’’ all his life, and if he had 
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been ill, had been left to get well as he 
might. But now, for the first time in the 
twenty-six years of his existence, he was 
nursed and coddled. Blind Davy almost 
gave up his small mercantile business to 
look after him, to bring him apples and 
news, and such other cheap and simple 
commodities as lay within his power; and 
little Marge came and sat by him, her soft 
blue eyes filling with tears at the sight of 
his suffering, and her heart full of worship- 
ful admiration for his bravery, as well as 
of perpetual upbraiding for herself as hav- 
ing been the cause of those sufferings. Be- 
sides, she made him broths and toasts 
without number, and was supremely happy 
if he praised them, or asked her to make 
more. Rarest and best of all, she came— 
his beautiful cousin Dora—and sat in his 
poor room, with its low smoke-stained 
walls, and read beautiful poems to him till 
he fancied himself in paradise, and shut 
his eyes to keep back the happy tears that 
kept rising and rising, despite all his 
efforts. Then, sometimes, she read from 
the grand old songs of David, and once, 
when he was in great pain, her tender 
heart was poured out in a low sweet peti- 
tion to Heaven in his behalf. 

Well, the autumn days slipped away at 
last, and Mark, with his arm in a sling, 
got down stairs toward the last of Novem- 
ber. Dora had done coming to see him 
now, so he walked slowly by the Glebe, 
and, without looking up, saw her gentle 
pitying face—or fancied he did. Perhaps 


he only looked in his own heart. 


All this time Mr. Montford had not once 
been to see his poor relative, nor had he 
even inquired about him, though he knew 
Dora visited him repeatedly. Once he re- 
monstrated, but the expression that came 
into her face shamed him. 

“‘He’s told her the story about the 


*Montford property’—it is just like him to | 


do so!’ he said, angrily, to himself; “‘and 
she is so ridiculously conscientious, that no 
doubt, if it were in her power, she would di- 
vide every dollar I am worth with this vag- 
abond son of a vagabond father.” 
So he said aloud, alittle contemptuously : 
'“T dare say you are credulous enough— 
and he doubtless knows it, and takes ad- 
vantage of it, accordingly—to believe all 
the fine stories Mark Murdock tells you 
about his ancestors being defrauded of 
their share of the Montford property by 


yours. He had the impertinence to throw 
it in my face the first time I ever set eyes 
on him. It was so like his father! Phi) 
always hated me because I succeeded in 
life.” 

“And you hated him because he was un- 
fortunate ?’ she returned, quietly. 

“Did he tell you this, also?” he asked, 
sneeringly. ‘‘ Really, you are a model 
daughter, to listen to aspersions upon your 
father’s and grandfather’s character from 
the lips of this thriftless vagabond!” 

A painful flush diffused itself over the 
pure sensitive face, and for a moment she 
bowed her head as if in shame or sorrow. 
Then she looked steadily in his face, with 
an expression in her eyes that made his - 
own droop. 

“Father,” she said, slowly, and as if it 
were an effort to speak at all, “I never 
heard the faintest hint.of this dreadful 
story before. You are cruelly unjust to 
Mark, to say ‘itis like him’ to tell me of 
this wrong—for it is a wrong, and we are 
perpetuating it, It is a fine sense of honor 
that keeps such a secret for a man who 
hates and looks down upon him! And be- 
sides, no one in Sanborn knows he is my 
cousin. He might have told the story at 
every corner, and you would have been 
forced by pride, acted upon by public sen- 
timent, to help him; especially in the late 
misfortune he has been subjected to.” 

“T dare say I have helped him—through 
my daughter,” he said, coldly. “But I 
don’t care to discuss Mark Murdock further. 
If he would leave Sanborn forever, so that 
I should never see or hear from him again 
so long as I lived, I would willingly give 
him a thousand dollars. I don’t see what 
he is staying here for; it’s not because I 
need his presence or assistance, or ever 
shall, thank Heaven!’ 

The December days, always brief, flew 
by with uncxampled swiftness at the 
Glebe, where they were filled to such pleas- 
ant overflowing with preparations for the 
wedding. Mr. Montford said Dora must 
have a wedding; and so for weeks, while 
the preparations progressed at the Glebe, 

the friends—and some who were not the 
friends—and acquaintances of the Mont- 
fords, far and near, discussed the great 
event whose coming cast its shadow before. 
There was a vast deal of speculating about 
invitations, and when they were at last 
given out, and found to be “ very select,’” 
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there were a vast number of angry and dis- 
appointed people who “didn’t want to go, 
nor wouldn’t if they had had fifty invita- 
tions.”” The only marvel was that they 
talked about it so vehemently and persist- 
ently. 

For a week before Christmas, Mark Mur- 
dock had said to himself each night, look- 
ing up to the Glebe from the small dingy 
windows of his humble room, that the next 
day he would leave Sanborn. And yet the 
day followed the night, and still he did not 
go. Ido not think he meant to stay; I do 
not think he knew why he did stay, and 
yet I believe if he had known, if in some 
wondrous vision God had lifted the veil of 
futurity and shown him his purpose in his 
staying, he would have stayed gladly and 
willingly. 

The day before Christmas Arthur Blake 
came. Howproudand handsome he looked 
as he rode up the street with Dora at his 
side! At a turn in the street they met 
Mark Murdock, his arm stilf in a sling, 
though he used it a little sometimes. He 
was very pale, and his great black eyes 
looked unnaturally large, and there were 
dark lines under them. 

“Poor fellow! how ill he looks yet,’’ 
Arthur said, with a throb of genuine feel- 
ing and regret. 

There had been times when, in his own 
circle of wealth, and culture, and respec- 
tability, he had felt a little annoyed at the 
thought of Dora’s unfortunate relative. 
But he was so happy now that he could 
afford to be generous, and so he bowed 
very smilingly and graciously to Mark in 
his coarse coat, and did not frown when 
Dora leaned out of the carriage and asked 
Mark if he was getting along nicely, and if 
his arm was quite strong yet; and then 
added, in an undertone: 

“T so wish you could come too, dear 
Mark! But you must come afterward, be- 
fore I go away. I want a wedding present 
from you; I don’t care how simple it is, 
but something that is yours, you know.”’ 

Then they drove on, and Mark stood at 
the corner of the street gazing after them, 
with a look on his face such as the angels 
might have worn when they were thrust 
out of paradise. 

The Glebe, as I said in the beginning of 
my story, was a little aside from the vil- 


lage; something perhaps like a fourth of a 
mile, maybe rather more. This fact, to- 
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gether with its somewhat elevated situa- 
tion, heightened the effect of the illumina- 
tions which lit up every neok and gable of 
this odd old house on Christmas night. 
The night was dark and starless, with a fit- 
ful soughing wind from the southwest, and 
the lights threw long weird lines of pale 
fire over the thin patches of snow lying 
here and there, giving the whole scene a 
strange ghastly look. 

The ceremony was to take place at eight 
o’clock; after that the wedding supper, fol- 
lowed by music, dancing, etc., the whole to 
end at twelve, precisely. All this was 
stated in proper form on the cards of invi- 
tation, and was variously commented upon 
by those who didn’t get any. 

Through all the long hours of that Christ- 
mas evening Mark Murdock sat at his small 
curtainless window, heedless alike of cold 
and darkness, with his eyes fixed steadfast- 
ly upon the Glebe. The great windows 
flamed up one by one; the carriages wound 
up the long drive, the doors opened and 
closed, letting out sudden floods of golden 
light, and shutting in wealth, and beauty, 
and happiness; the faint sound of music 
floated down on the fitful wind, and then 
by-and-by the carriages, driven more swift- 
ly, came down the long drive again; then 
the streets grew silent, and one by one the 
lights went out, until at last the great: 
house was hidden by the pall of darkness. 

I do not pretend to know the thoughts, 
their bitterness or hopelessness, that kept 
poor Mark Murdock company through all 
those long hours of loneliness and watch- 
ing. How much of fierce rebellion, how 
much of keen regret, how much of bitter 
heartache came to him in those last hours, 
only the Infinite knows. If all the cold- 
ness and hauteur of his kinsman, if all the 
cruel injustice that gave all to one and 
nothing to another, though they were of 
one blood, if all the years of his own love- 
less, fruitless life came up before him, and 
mocked and goaded him almost to despair, 
only He who never quite leaves or forsakes 
the weakest or wickedest of his children 
knoweth. That it wasa night of anguish 
and struggle, there can be no doubt. Mrs. 
Braley, who slept in the room under his, 
said she heard him walking his chamber 
long after the lights were out at the Glebe, 
and until she fell asleep the steady tramp 
was kept up. 

There can be nothing quieter than a 
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country town asleep. The waters ripple 
and plash, the forests moan, and the night- 
birds wake the echoes of hills and vales, 
but the village is silent and stirless as 
death. Into this peaceful and unbroken 
silence came a wild cry of alarm, and those 
who were suddenly awakened sprang from 
their beds trembling with vague fear. Those 
who were first at their windows saw a lurid 
glare lighting up the windows of the Glebe, 
as if in terrible mockery of the gay illumi- 
nations of the previous evening, and two or 
three who lived nearest declared that they 
saw the figure of a man run up the long 
drive with the speed of the wind, dash 
through one of the flame-lighted windows, 
and disappear as if swallowed up by the 
devouring element. 

In the meantime, at the Glebe a scene of 
wild alarm and confusion prevailed. The 
back part of the house, containing the 
kitchen, pantries and storerooms, as well 
as the servants’ apartments, was in the 
form of a wing, and built of wood; the rest 
of the structure was of stone. There was 
no communication between the upper por- 
tions of the wing and the main building, 
and none between the lower save by way of 
the dining-room. 

Dora was the first to awake, but though 
she tried to cry out, the suffocating smoke 
stifled the sound on her lips. She was 
weak, too, and a strange lassitude oppressed 
her like some impalpable weight. She 
made an effort to rouse Arthur, but it was 
some moments before cither were sufii- 
ciently conscious of their terrible danger to 
make an effort to eseape. With groping 
nerveless hands they drew on their cloth- 
ing, and after several unsuccessful efforts, 
managed to throw open the door. The 
whole of the long hall and staircase was a 
crackling, seething mass of flames, and the 
heat was so intense that they involuntarily 
shrank back into their chamber. 

At that moment a faint shout came up 
from somewhere outside, and at the same 
time, also, fanned by the air, half a dozen 
pale tongues of flame shot up from the cor- 
ners of the room, and the heat and the dull 
roaring revealed the terrible truth to them 
that the fire was eating up through the floor. 

“My God, Dora, we shall be roasted 
alive?’ Arthur groaned, and staggering 
back, he fell heavily upon the burning 
floor, which crackled, and trembled, and 
bent beneath the sudden shock. 


“Dora! Dora! quick, in Heaven’s 
name!’ came in a sharp, fierce, pained 
voice from the burning hall; and Dora, 
with a strange sudden strength, rose up 
and staggered to the door, 

“O Mark!’ she cried, faintly; and al- 
most instantly something wet and cold was 
thrown over her from head to foot, and 
then she felt herself borne rapidly through 
a seething sea of fire, that hissed and crack- 
led terrifically; then the blanket was 
thrown off, and a fresh breath of air re- 
vived her fading consciousness, 

“Arthur!’’ she cried, in a voice sharp 
with agony, and grasping Mark’sarm. ‘O, 
why did you not let. me die with him, 
Mark ?”’ 

“Hush, Dora; I will save him, and your 
father, too. Speak quick—where is Mr. 
Montford?”’ he said, glancing’ up at the 
roof, which had just broken into flames. 

‘“‘ Father is at the end of the hall, in the 
last room, O Mark! you cannot save him. 
You will only die yourself in the attempt.” 

“*Dora,’’ and he caught her suddenly to 
his breast, ‘‘I am willing to die to make 
you happy. You are a thousand times 
dearer to me than my own poor useless 
life. Kiss me, Dora, just once, darling?’ 

The sudden passion and tenderness in 
his tone revealed his secret to her; but she 
kissed him, her lips trembling with the ty- 
mult of regretful pain and alarm in her 
heart. 


She saw him rush through the flames, 
then followed a moment or two of breath- 
less suspense, and then, staggering beneath 
his burden, he came out through the solid 
wall of flame, and laid her unconscious 
husband at her feet; then her ewn brain 
grew giddy, and she was vaguely conscious 
that some one caught her up and bore her 
away, and after all was a long dead blank. 

By-and-by she was dimly conscious of 
sound, which grew gradually. into voices, 
first faint and far away, then growing. so 
distinct that she listened for the words, 

‘‘ The poor fellow’s arm is broken again,” 
said one of the voices, “‘and no wonder, 
bringing those two heavy men through the 
flames as he did. But he would go; people 
tried to stop him, especially the last time, 
when he went after Montford, for his arm 
hung at his side then as if it was broken.” 
_ “Strange that he should risk his life in 
that way for people who wouldn’t so much 
as touch his hand, isn’t it? Particularly 
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old Montford, who always seemed to owe 
him a grudge, and treated him as if he 
was the dirt under his feet.” 

‘And now he owes him his life. I tell 
you what,” and he lowered his voice, “I'd 
sooner take Mark Murdock’s chance in the 
day of judgment than Montford’s, though 
some folks would be shocked at such an 
idea, I dare say.”’ 

Dora rose up on her elbow and looked 
about her. A little at her left were three 
or four men, talking, who moved away 
when she moved. She looked toward the 
Glebe, and only a dark column of smoul- 
dering flame and smoke rose sluggishly 
from the great stone caldron, wherein the 
Sre still seethed and roared in impotent 
fury. She had just discovered that she 
was at the foot of the drive, and partly 
screened by a clump of junipers, when a 
woman put her arms about her, and stead- 
ied her to her feet. 

“Do you think you can walk now, Miss 
Dora? Your father and Mr. Blake were 
insensible, and were taken to Mrs. Braley’s 
cottage immediately. There was so much 
excitement that I took you here myself in 
my arms, to get you where it was quieter.”’ 

Dora saw now that the woman was Mary 
Greene, a poor Magdalen, whom all San- 
born looked upon with holy horror, be- 
cause long ago, in the flush of her youth 
and beauty, she had erred and fallen in 
that way which is never forgiven—in a 
woman. 

“Please, Miss Dora, don’t cry!’ she 
begged, as Dora broke into a little passion 
of nervous tears; ‘‘ there is nothing to cry 
for; they are both alive and safe, through 
one of His miracles. Please don’t cry, 
dear?’ And all the time she was crying 
herself as if her heart would break! 

Leaning on Mary Greene’s strong arm, 
which half carried her, Dora came, after a 
while, to Mrs. Braley’s little cottage, 
around which were collected a group of 
friends and neighbors. One of them met 
them a few rods from the house. 


“T was just coming to look you up, Miss 
Dora,”? he said. Everybody called her 
** Miss Dora,” yet; they hadn’t learned the 
new title. ‘‘ He wants to see you.” 

“Arthur?” she asked, eagerly. ‘O, is 
he better?’ And she almost broke away 
from Mary Greene’s arms. 

_ “Mr. Blake is very comfortable, and so is 
your father,” the man replied, gravely; 
“but I wasn’t thinking of them; 1 meant 
Mark Murdock.” 

“© yes, dear Mark! I must see and 
thank him first,” she said, hastily. . 

“Or you may not have a chance,’’ he re- 
joined, soberly. 

She looked up in his face with startled 
eyes, and then, without speakiny, followed 
him into the kitchen to Mark’s side. 

“You are too late,” some one said, 
huskily. 

Mark—dear, dear Cousin Mark!” she 
cried, leaning over him, her tears falling 
like rain on the still white face. 

Suddenly, as if her voice and tears had 
power to call him back from the dead, he 
opened his eyes, and a smile of glorified 
content illumined his face. 

“* My dear brave Mark!’ she whispered, 
laying her wet cheek against his cold fore- 
head, “ you have given your life for mine!’ 

“It is my wedding present to you, Dora. 


It isn’t much, bat it’s all I had to give,” 


he whispered, faintly; and with the last 
word the fluttering breath went out from 
poor Mark Murdock’s lips forever. 

And so ended the new test of chivalry. 
A test harder to bear because of the temp- 
tation that must have risen at the last to 
let the man who had wronged and scorned 
him so bitterly die. If there was any other 
struggle at the first—when he first saw the 
peril, and knew it would make him a rich 
man if the whole Montford family perished 
—he bravely overcame it, and shamed with 
his heroic self-abnegation the storied 
knights whose chivalric deeds gleam like 
golden stars in the firmament of the 
centuries. 


LOOK OUT FOR SPURIOUS.CANVASSERS. 
Several parties are carivassing in Illinois, and pretending to act as agents for 
BALLov’s MaGAzine. Ote scamp, named B. F, Turner, has received many subscrip- 


tions in the towns of Genesee and Moline, and failed to account for the same. 


A fellow 


is also operating in Pennsylvania, and has swindled hundreds of people out of much 
money. Now let our readers understand distinctly that we have no travelling agents, 
and that, those’ who pretend to be in our employ are swindlers, who should be arrested 
and punished as they deserve. Let our friends send subscriptions direct to this office if 


they do not want to be deceived. 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


BY MAY CELESTE WADSWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THEY were standing on the cliff, Cecil 
Villers and Ralph Lowenstein. A brisk 
breeze blew from the sea, wantonly caress- 
ing the bright golden locks of Cecil, and 
fanning a faint rose tint into the softly- 
rounded cheek. There was a fluttering of 
azure ribbons and dainty white dress-skirt, 
just a glimpse of tiny slippered feet and 
prettiest of ankles, which Ralph noted with 
@ sensation indescribable. It was a June 
twilight. The fresh dewy air was redolent 
with a thousand entrancing perfumes; on 
the sky, the waves, and softly tinting the 
long line of white beach, a warm mellow 
glow lingered, 

“ Filling more and more with crystal light, 

As pensive evening deepens into night.” 

The dark dreamy eyes of the woman wan- 
dered afar over the wide-spreading ocean 
‘to the faint low line that marked the hori- 
zon. The sea to her was an unknown 
region that stretched far away, wonderful 
and beautiful in its solemn mystery. She 
dreamed of distant lands, where the ships 
she so often watched were voyaging. She 
had read so much, and this man beside her 
had told her about them, that she longed 
‘to see and know them for herself. 

He, too, was lost in reverie, and his 
thoughts seemed pleasing, for, as he looked 
at her with glowing eyes and flushed 
cheeks, a gleam of satisfaction and assur- 
ance crossed his face, and the soft smile 
curving his lips was hopeful. 

As it occurred to Cecil how absent she 
was, she started and lifted her eyes quickly 
to the darker face above her, half expecting 
to read a reproach there. The satisfied 
smile, the ardent glance sent a richer 
crimson to her checks, and the long lashes 
drooped, veiling the bewilderment of the 
lustrous eyes. 

Ralph Lowenstein caught her hand and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. The 
monotonous murmuring of the sea chimed 
a low symphony to the rapid beatiug of 
their hearts. 

Cecil was nearly stifled with the emotion 
that swelled in her breast, so unprepared 
was she—so sudden was the passionate 
declaration that flowed unrestrained from 


his lips. When he had finished Cecil 
breathed a deep sigh; she looked wildly 
around her as if to escape, then turned a 
glance full of pain and entreaty upon him; 
but he clasped her fondly to him. 

“Cecil, Cecil, Llove your’ 

Cecil’s brain reeled ; it dawned upon her 
all at once how dear Ralph Lowenstein 
was to her, and the knowledge was very 
painful, very bitter to her aspiring heart— 
Ralph was poor! Her head lay upon his 
throbbing breast one delicious moment 
only. It was such a sweet pain to permit 
his loving embraces, and she loved him so! 
With a plaintive cry she tore herself away. 
She clasped her hands over her breast, her 
bright eyes wandered toward the north, 
and rested with one long full gaze upon 
Lowenstein Towers. Lonely and dismal 
enough the stately old mansion looked in 
the twilight gloom that surrounded it. A 
massive structure, supported on either side 
by a tower, whose solid masonry was nearly 
hidden by the i¥y which clung to the stone 
work, standing darkly forth against the 
fading sky. To her Lowenstein Towers 
possessed all the attractions and romance 
of some ancient and grim castle; to be its 
proud mistress was the ambition that influ- 
enced her life. She dreamed of this in her 
waking hours by day, and in her sleep at 
night. Soon her dream was to be realized, 
for was she not the promised bride of Arch 
Lowenstein, Ralph’s elder brother? ‘ 

Ralph’s gaze followed hers instinctively, 
and his face became overcast. 

‘Mine it is not,’ he said, as though in 
answer to her thoughts; “‘ but you will be 
its only mistress, Cecil. Arch will never 
marry,”’ reflectively. ‘“‘Not mine, but 
Archie’s—yet it is home!”’ 

An arch smile curved her lips, chilling 
and treacherous. 

“T will be its mistress in truth,”’ she 
said; “I fear no rivalry. It may not seem 
so pleasant a home to you when I am 
Archie’s bride!’ 

She had said it now, and she dared one 
swift glance upwards in his face. It was 
full of wild bewilderment. He more than 
half divined the import of her words, yet 
he dared not credit it. He still clung toa 
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straw of hope, trying to think he had not 
understood. His tones were half pleading, 
half flerce, as he demanded what she 
meant. 

Cecil felt a shrinking shame, and her 
face flushed crimson under the searching 
penetrating glance that seemed to read her 
very soul, 

“Only this, Ralph; what has this day 
passed between us must never be repeated. 
It must be blotted from our memory and 
oar lives. O Ralph,” she cried, covering 
her face in her excess of despair, ‘‘I am 
betrothed to your brother Archie!’ 

A cloud dark and dreadful crossed his 
face, but his tones were calm and dis- 
passionate. 

“Is this the truth, Cecil Villers? It 
shall never be! In faith, I think the sac- 
rifice would be greater on my simple broth- 
er’s part than yours. It would not be long 
before his watchful jealous eye detected 
his bride’s duplicity, or the treacherous 
motives that influenced her to wed him, 
Fear not but that I will prevent such a 
marriage. Archie’s happiness has been 
the study of my life; 1 care more for the 
peace of that simple tender heart than my 
own comfort. No, no, Cecil, you aspire 
too high! You must not forget what your 
position has been and is to his.” 

Cecil raised her head proudly. 


** You will not have long to taunt me | 


of my lowliness and obscurity!’ 

The day’s last beam rested upon her 
shining amber hair. The disdainful curve 
of her red lips and the flashing defiant eyes 
made her appear both beautiful and repel- 
lant. He grasped both her slender snowy 
wrists like a vice. 

1 do not taunt you, Cecil. Good God! 
how was I ever so deceived in your nature ? 
I fancied that you loved me as I loved you, 
and I would have been proud to bave 
claimed you as my wife. We part now 
with bitterest hatred. You have hurt me 
more deeply in trifling with Archie’s ten- 
derest feelings than the harm you have 
worked to myself. Believing you worthy, 
all my brightest hopes were centred upon 
the fond dream of possessing you; but 
now!— Cecil, hear me and believe me; 
Lowenstein Towers is forever out of your 
reach 

His face was marked with determination. 
His delicate refined nostrils quivered with 
intense earnestness. He flung her hands 
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from him disdainfully. Cecil raised her 
arched brows just a trifle, shrugged her 
beautifully-rounded shoulders, smiled a 
smile both cunning and incredulous, but 
vouchsafed no reply. The next moment 
she stood alone, the breeze still fluttering 
her light dress, the damp of the twilight 
falling heavily upon her. She clasped her 
hands to her brow, and bit her lips to re- 
strain the one long wailing cry that rose to 
them. Had she been too premature in dis- 
closing her relation with Arch? Had she 
really the vital influence over him that he 
had confessed? Might not the brother’s, 
after all, prove the stronger? Great God, 
to be foiled at last! 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue checkered Jight from the oriel win- 
dow streamed forth upon the fluttering 
leaves of the sweet-brier that clambered 
up to the low gothic roof where the swal- 
lows loyed to build. The garden roses 
spent their sweet perfume on the night air, 
asking and receiving naught but their 
lovely glowing life in return. Among 
them wandered Cecil Villers, a restless 
anxious spirit. The deep blue vault above 
was loaded with stars, and in the faint 
light only a dim shadow wandered to and 
fro. 
Within the cottage Cecil’s mother was 
seated at a round table, upon which the 
light rested. She held an open book in her 
hand, and was calmly reading. Cecil’s 
brain seemed on fire. She had sought the 
shelter of the dim garden to screen the 
workings of her unquiet soul. There was 
a hysterical rising in her throat; she longed 
to throw herself upon the dewy grass and 
weep. She felt a chilling despair creeping 
over her heart. Arch had promised her 
this night; but Arch had not come, though 
the hour was growing late, and the time 
sped faster and faster. What if she had 
placed an irretrievable barrier between 
herself aud the man she loved, only to be 
foiled in reaching the prize she thought 
within her grasp! Should Ralph’s impres- 
sive words prove prophetic, that Lowen- 
stein Towers was forever beyond her reach! 
Ah, the thought drove her wild! 

She crossed the flagged way between the 
cottage and the garden gate, and, lifting 
the iron latch, walked dewn the road to a 
point where she could view Lowenstein 
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Towers looming darkly; then hearing a 
footstep she hastened back, waiting breath- 
lessly at the gate. A tall slender form 
slowly approached. She knew it well; it 
was Archie Lowenstein’s, and mayhap he 
was coming to sever their engagement— 
and O, to be scorned by him! Her heart 
throbbed painfully; she pressed her hand 
over it closely to still its wild pulsations. 
Arch drew nearer and paused before her, 
with his long slender hand resting upon 
the iron paling of the gate. 

“Arch !’’ she whispered, very faintly. 

He lifted the latch and entered. 

“I have frightened you; you are agita- 
ted, Cecil!’ And he took her hands in 
his. 

“No, no! I did not recognize you at 
first. Why are yousolate? I feared there 
was something amiss at the Towers.” 

““You are interested so soon in what 
transpires at the Towers?’ He spoke in 
such a queer way, without answering her 
question concerning his delay. 

“Arch, dol not 1—” She did not finish 
her sentence, but covered her face with her 
hands; her slender frame trembled. 

Archie’s tone changed to one of ineffable 
tenderness, and he drew her gently to him. 

“Cecil, I was detained by my brother 
Ralph. He had a great deal to say to me. 
Is what he said true? I want the truth, 
Cecil; you must not deceive me.”’ 

** What, O what?’ cried she, in a voice 
of anxious dread, clasping her hands and 
looking beseechingly into his face. 

“That you despise me—you consent to 
become mine only for the position and 
wealth I can give to you!” he aspirated, 
his voice full of intense suffering. 

Cecil began to Weep passionately, and he 
waited in wretched silence until she could 
recover herself sufficiently to speak. 

“OQ Areh, you have broken my heart! I 
see that you no longer love me, and wish 
our engagement at an end. It shall be as 
you wish—we will say farewell forever,” 
sobbed the artful girl. 

Archie’s tender heart could not resist her 
tears; he nearly wept himself, and he im- 
plored her net to grieve so. 

“T have not changed, Cecil; it is you, I 
fear, who are not what you profess to be. 
O Cecil, I only want to know if you do 
care for me! Iwill ask for nothing but 
your love!’ His voice was tremulous, and 
in the gloom Ceeil did not see the tears 


that swelled to his great boyish blue eyes. 

*“Some one has been trying to destroy 
me. Ah, if you would but believe me!’ 
And her voice thrilled with pathos, as she 
raised her dark dewy eyes to his face. 

‘Good God, I will believe anything!’ 
cried Archie, seized with rapture. ‘Say 
it, O say it, Cecil!’ 

She twined her soft arms around his 
neck, her heart beat against his, her white 
tear-stained face was upturned to his own. 

**T love you, O I love you!” 

She sacrificed truth and honor to gain 
herend. She never knew what it would 
cost until after it was said; then she felt 
her soul recoil. What would she not have 
given to have that lie unspoken! Forever, 
O forever, she must go on acting it! She 
had sold herself body and soul, and the 
price was Mammon. Already she felt the 
weight of remorseless chains, their icy fet- 
ters dragging her helpless spirit down—a 
wretched slave, forever denied the blessed 
boon of loving and being loved by one 
whom she could love. 

Arch Lowenstein was frantic with an 
excess of joy. He laughed wildly, hyster- 
ically straining her to him, and pressing 
burning kisses upon her unresisting lips. 
She thought, while her whole being shrank 
from his embraces, ‘* Great God, I am his! 
I have sold. myself to one whom I loathe 
and abhor. It is not ofily this night I shall 
suffer the agony of his odious caresses, but 
through life. O Ralph, unworthy though 
I may be of your priceless love, the sacri- 
fice and wretchedness are all on my side 
(when I consent to become Archie’s), and 
not his! He is perfectly contented and 
happy, fed by the sweet poison of an un- 
truth.” 

Cecil did not care to linger without, 
though the night was growing brighter, 
and Arch pleaded that they should remain 
in the sweet light a short time longer. 
Cecil could not repress a shudder, and 
complained of the damp night air. It was 
not damp, but Archie thought her chilly, 
and led her regretfully across the flagged 
way between the garden gate and half 
glass door leading into the smull neat 
room, from which the light had shone 
forth. The room was vacant now, and 
Arch remained a few minutes later, clasp- 
ing Cecil’s cold hand in his, and speaking 
rapturously of their future. 

When he was gone, Cecil flew to her 
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chamber, and throwing herself across the 
bed, gave herself up to the tide of over- 
whelming despair that rushed over her 
soul. Arch, wandering along the white 
beach, listening to the weird murmurings 
of the sea, was endeavoring to measure the 
breadth and depth of his great happiness 
rationally; but he only fell into a bewilder- 
ing dream, and it was thus he encountered 
his brother Ralph. The dark look of ha- 
tred Arch cast upon him told him that he 
had lost and Cecil Villers won the day. 

‘* But she is not his wife yet!’ he mut- 
tered, fiercely, under his breath. And 
linking his arm within Archie’s, he was 
about to propose that they should return 
to the Towers, when Archie, shaking off 
his light hold, struck him in the face. 

**You are a base liar, and I hate you, 
Ralph Lowenstein! If you were not my 
brother, I would kill you for slandering 
the truest of women! We must part. My 
wife shall never ke insulted by your pres- 
ence, I hope you and I will never meet 
again !’’ 

Ralph received the blow without a word; 
he would not raise his hand upon Arch— 
poor doluded Arch! But he was right; 
they must partnow! And the two brothers 
went each a different way. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was all over and past. Cecil Lowen- 
stein stood there in the deep recess of the 
window, her gaze fixed upon a distant 
breaker creeping, and swelling, and creep- 
ing, until it broke again upon the beach. 

Cecil was at the Towers, its mistress at 
last. They had just returned from a long 
bridal trip, and Cecil, tired of sight-seeing, 
tired of herself and of everything, was glad 
to get home, glad to rest. It seemed 
strange to her that this grand noble man- 
sion should be her home, yet it was not 
like a dream; everything seemed very real 
to her. There was no adornment in her 
new home that wealth had not already 
supplied, and yet there was something 
wanting—something that seemed almost 
vital to her; something her life amidst all 
its gayety had missed, that rare gems and 
silken gowns could not satisfy. The golden 
fruit she had so much coveted was ashes 
to the taste. The splendor around her was 
depressing; the very air she breathed 
seemed stifling, and yet she would not 
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have gone back to the old life if she could; 
the old life, so lowly and obscure! Hers 
was a daring nature, and the judgment she 
had inflicted upon herself she bore with 
fortitude; there was no shrinking or turn- 
ing back. It was rarely that she allowed 
herself to indulge in backward thoughts, 
though the void in her life was too painful 
not to be felt; and now that the bustle and 
excitement of the new life was over, the 
old days and the old love would come back 
to mock her, strive all she would to forget. 

Archie’s constant demonstrations of af- 
fection wearied her, and she could not 
control a feeling of repulsion and disgust 
whenever she was compelled to suffer his 
caress; but she kept up some sort of a show 
of affection, and Archie seemed satisfied. 
Such was the state of affairs, and Cecil 
only a few months a bride. She knew but 
too well how she had missed the fullest 
sum of earthly happiness. 

She could not help thinking of it as she 
stood there in the deep embrasure of the 
window, looking out over the sparkling sea. 
The door opened and closed softly, but 
Cecil did not turn to behold the intruder. 
She felt by the creeping sensation who it 
was, and even when she felt his warm 
breath sweep her cheek, she still kept her 
gaze fixed upon the fleecy cloudlets that 
rolled away from the distant horizon and 
seemed to disappear beneath the sea. Her 
husband stood beside her. 

“You see I have found you out even 
here. Why did you hide yourself in this 
remote chamber? Do you know this was 
Ralph’s favorite ?”’ 

Cecil started, and a crimson glow suf- 
fused her cheeks, but she did ngtreply. 

“See here; have you found this out 
yet?” he said, going to a great €arved oak- 
en cabinet and opening one of its doors. 
He disclosed a portrait-painting, with its 
face turned inward. Archie turned it 
around; it was the face of his brother 
Ralph Lowenstein. Cecil gathered up the 
skirts of her long riding-habit (she had run 
off here as soon as dressed, only a few mo- 
ments by herself.) 

‘OQ, it is your brother!’ she said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Come, I am ready. Are the 
horses saddled yet ? 

Arch left the portrait with its face out- 
ward, and followed his young wife, his blue 
eyes alight with pleasure. 

Two hours later Cecil entered the same 
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room alone, and standing before the por- 
trait, gazed long into the dark bewildering 
eyes that looked out at her from the lifeless 
canvas, until her own grew dim with un- 
shed tears. Then she crept away softly, 
her light tread making only a faint echo as 
she descended the broad black staircase of 
shining oak. 

The next day she came to look at it 
again, but the portrait was gone. Her face 
grew white. 

* You will not find it,” said a cruel voice 
at her side; and she turned to meet her 
husband’s malignant glance. Cecil laughed 
one of her old defiant laughs. 

“Another side to your nature exposed, 
my jealous lord! With what perfections 
are you not endowed?” ‘And she swept 
past him with a queenly grace, her face 
haughty and fixed, and white as marble. 

When Archie was left alone he paced the 
chamber frantically, striking his forehead 
with his hands, and muttering fiercely to 
himself in a most insane manner. His 
fine, soft, yellow hair was in wild disorder, 
and could Cecil have seen her wretched 
husband then, she must have pitied and 
soothed him. 

Poor Arch! This was the gentle, affec- 
tionate, simple-hearted man Cecil had wed. 
And for what? To wreck her own life and 
his. Cecil, to escape her husband, filled 
the house with guests, and Lowenstein 
Towers rang with gay voices once again, 
and the long tapestried corridors, that had 
seemed so dismal and lonely a short time 
ago, gave back startling echoes to the light 
footsteps that raced merrily through them. 
The dingy old portraits that hung in the 
long gallery seemed to brighten up and 
look fresher; the atmosphere around was 
one of mirth and gayety. 

And Cecil was the gayest of them all. 
She tried to forget herself; she strove to 
live entirely for enjoyment. Archie was 
not fond of society, and spent the greater 
part of his time in his large and elegant 
study. So Cecil was freer to flirt, and she 
did not miss any chance that offered. 
Still, strive as she would, she could not 
help hating her life, and she grew reckless, 
caring naught for what people might say of 
her, carrying on most daring and open flir- 
tations before her husband’s very face. 
And Arch, who was fiendishly jealous, 
seemed the most wretched miserable man 
alive. 
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There was one, Alonzo Bryant, whom 
Arch particularly disliked. Cecil had met 
him for the first time while abroad, and he 
had become completely captivated by her 
beauty and wit. He was one among the 
present guests at the Towers. 

Cecil conceived a warm friendship for 
this man; she found him more diverting 
than any one she knew. Their tastes and 
ideas were similar, and aconfidence sprang 
up between them that, though perfectly 
innocent, was suspicious. Cecil confided 
to him more of her unhappy married life 
than any wife should confide to another; 
but Cecil felt the need of such a friend as 
Alonzo, and in his sweet sympathy and 
friendship found a balm for her tortured 
spirit, and her heart grew lighter than it 
had been since her marriage. 

By chance one twilight Cecil and Alonzo 
were alone together in the music-room. 
It was an oak-panelled chamber opening 
out of the western drawing-room, with an 
inlaid floor. Its appointments were vari- 
ous musical instruments, including a grand 
piano. At the latter Alonzo was seated, 
turning over some sheet music from a pile 
before him. Cecil stood near, robed in a 
dinner-dress of some rich lustreless silk, 
her snowy neck and arms bare, and adorned 
with costly gems. One exquisitely-round- 
ed arm lay carelessly across the music 
sheets, and the dreamy dark eyes had wan- 
dered to.the western windows that over- 
looked the sea. Alonzo’s hand gently re- 
moved the arm as he withdrew the sheet 
from beneath. The contact sent the warm 
blood mounting to his cheek, and he felt 
his pulses bound. Cecil turned her face 
and their eyes met. His were instantly 
dropped upon the sheet he held before him. 
She wondered at his embarrassment. He 
placed the music upon the rack, and, strik- 
ing the keys, played a low soft prelude. 

“Sing it, Cecil.” 

He called her Cecil when they were alone 
together. She came closer, and rested her 
little snow-white hand upon his shoulder, 
while she sang: 


“ By the sad sea waves, 
I listen while they moan a lament o’er graves 
Of hopes and pleasures gone. 
I was young, I was fair, 
I had once not a care, 
From the rising of the morn to the setting of the 


Yet I pine like a slave, 
By'the sad sea wave, 


By the Sad Sea Waves. 


Come again, bright days of hopes and pleasures 
i again, bright days, 
Come again, come again!” 

His voice caught up the refrain and min- 
gled with hers. Cecil had an exquisite 
voice, and she never sang with more ex- 
pression than then. When Alonzo’s deep- 
er tones chimed in hers trembled for a 
moment; but she caught up again, and 
they sang on to the end. The moonlight 
streamed in through the windows, lighting 
up the room with a soft and tender radi- 
ance. When they had finished, Alonzo 
looked up and saw that her face was very 
pale, and the drooped lashes sparkled with 
teardrops. He drew her face down to his 
and kissed away the tears. Then he pressed 
her closely to his breast. 

“OQ my darling, how madly I love you!’ 

Cecil heard, but she spoke not a word. 
Her face was all flushed now; she broke 
away from him and fled from the room. 

Cecil had not seen Arch that evening. 
It was after the occurrence in the music- 
room, and she sat alone in her chamber, 
tormented by fears that some one might 
have discovered them, feeling a guilty sort 
of feeling, and dreading every minute 
Archie’s presence. She had not recovered 
from her agitation when her maid brought 
heranote. After she had dismissed the 
girl, she opened it with trembling fingers 
and palpitating heart. It was from Alonzo 
Bryant, and read thus: 


“Forgive me, Cecil. I have offended 
you by my mad confession, but God knows 
I meant you no harm. Ido love you hope- 
lessly, and I would sacrifice my life to spare 
you one moment’s pain. I cannot tell you 
what torture I suffer to see you pining day 
after day. It seems as if I must snatch 
you from your present misery, shield you 
from that man (forgive me again, Cecil), 
and see you happy in the warmth and light 
of a fond true love, that should surround 
and lighten all your days. Such would my 
love be to you, Cecil; but, good heavens, I 
must not speak of it! I must leave you; I 
cannot stay, and I know you will not wish 
it after this; but I beg, I entreat of you, to 
grant me one interview more—just to say 
farewell! I will be discreet; I will say 
nothing that can wound you. 

“A, BRYANT.” 


Cecil was as pale asdeath. She had just 
concealed the note in her breast when 
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Archie entered. His face was unusually 
haggard, and there was a dogged sullen 
look in his eye. To some remark Cecil 
made he answered her harshly. He strode 
across the room to his dressing-case, and 
taking a revolver was hastily leaving the 
room, when a low cry from Cecil caused 
him to stop. She sprang forward and 
clasped his arm with both her hands, and 
raised a pale agitated face to his. 

“Archie, Archie, what are you about to 
do?’ 

“ Nothing,’”’ he answered, sullenly; and 
he did not meet her eye. He shook her 
rudely off and advanced to the door. Cecil 
sprang forward and barred the way. 

“Archie, you must tell me what you in- 
tend to do with that revolver.” Her voice 
trembled so she could hardly speak. 

“Ttold you once, nothing!’ He forcibly 
pushed her aside and left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

At the breakfast-table Alonzo Bryant 
announced his intended departure that day. 
It was received with regret by nearly all, 
as he was quite a favorite. Cecil Lowen- 
stein could not eat; she only made a pre- 
tence of it; her food seemed to choke her. 
Her usually pale face looked haggard to 
practised eyes like Alonzo’s, and he could 
not help a secret thrill of happiness in 
thinking her wan looks were owing to their 
coming separation. In an ecstasy of spirit 
he thought, “I am not wholly indifferent 
to her. Thank God, whenI am gone she 
will think of me sometimes—I shall not be 
forgotten !”’ 

After the joyless meal (joyless to Cecil) 
was over, a number had gathered in the 
music-room. 

“You must sing us a farewell song, 
Alonzo!’ cried several gay voices. Anda 
charming trio of feminine loveliness gath- 
ered around him to tease him for a song. 
Alonzo went to the piano reluctantly. He 
was longing to have a chance of interview 
with Cecil, and chafed at delay. ‘ By the 
Sad Sea Waves” rested upon the rack where 
they had left it the night before. 

“*Mrs. Lowenstein, I am not in good 
voice to-day; will you be kind enough to 
help me through the song?’ he said, turn- 
ing to Cecil. Cecil drew near. 

“I would prefer to listen to you alone. I 
am afraid I could not render it with justice 
this morning.” 
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“What absurdity’ said one; “‘ you must 
sing, Cecil, your voice blends perfectly 
with his. Now do sing, Cecil, please.” 

Cecil, thus urged, began the song that 
had so affected both her and Alonzo the 
night before; but after she had sung a few 
lines her voice failed, and Alonzo pro- 
ceeded alone. A minute after, Cecil van- 
ished from the room. She crept away to 
the oak-parlor, and listened breathlessly 
to his deep sonorous voice that came waft- 
ed through the open windows to her. 

“T awake in my grave by the sad sea wave: 
Come again,dear dream, so peacefully that smiled ; 
Come again, dear dream, 
Come again, come again !” 

His last tones died away; she stood at 
the open window, bending slightly forward, 
and listening for his voice again; but an- 
other had taken his place now, and, weak 
with excitement, Cecil sank down in a 
chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

“Alas! my dear and only friend, what 

shall I do when you are gone ?”’ 
_ She had spoken aloud, not thinking one 
beside herself had heard. Her hands were 
drawn gently down, and Alonzo was kneel- 
-ing at her feet. 

*“ Cecil, I must say it! Ido not think it 


“wrong—you are so wretched here, and we 


‘might, be so happy away. Fly with me!’ 

Cecil started, to her feet, her dark eyes 
dilating with terror. 

“Ono, no, no! We indeed must part, 
and forever. Why did you say it, Alonzo, 
to embitter my last. remembrance of you? 
Go! You must speak tome no more!’ 

Alonzo caught her hands and covered 
them with burning kisses. 

“T will obey you, my queen!’ 

What mad delusion had hurried him on 
to say those meaningless words! Arch 
Lowenstein stood in the doorway looking 

_im upon them. Cecil, terrified by Alonzo’s 
words and manner, had snatched her hands 

' @way, and thought to fly from the room, 
when she perceived her husband standing 
there. She stood, with dilating eyes, frozen 
to the spot. She could not utter a single 
word in vindication. Archie’s face was 
demoniac. His raging soul burned through 
the wildly-flashingeye. He entered slowly, 
closed the door and locked it. Then, 
drawing a revolver, faced Alonzo Bryant. 

“For God’s Arch quick- 

ly interrupted him. 

“No, don’t you call me that! I.am to 
have a reckoning with you.” His words 


‘shut out the distance. 
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were measured and slow. Cecil regained 
her faculties, and sprang to her husband’s 
side, but he kept her forcibly away with 
one hand, She trembled violently, 

“Archie, my husband, pray hear my ex- 
planation—” 

**No, 1 will hear nothing. Cecil, false 
woman, be still! Now, Alonzo Bryant, we 
are quits!’ 

As he said this, the startling report of a 
pistol-shot sounded through the room—aa- 
other, and when the smoke had cleared 
away, Cecil Lowenstein beheld her lover 
and her husband lying at her feet. With 
one long terrified cry she sank upon the 
floor in a deadly swoon. 


Ceci, LOWENSTEIN was seated in the 
library, where a cheerful fire was blazing. 
It was dark and dismal withoyt, and there 
was a hoarse melancholy murmur of the 
sea, painfully audible in that closed snug 
room. The rain all day had beat steadily 
down upon the battlemented roof of Low- 
enstein Towers. Cecil was very lonely and 
miserable; she tried to content herself 
with a book, but memory was too busy at 
work, and she found it impossible to chain 
her attention. Once toward sundown she 
walked to the window, but low gray clouds 
The constant drip 
drop of thé rain on the stone tertace be- 
neath made her nervous and impatient. 


‘She was almost wild with ennui, and she 


wanted to get away from herself. 

As night settled down upon the. Towers, 
Cecil became more restless and lonely, and 
despairing how to pass a long evening, be- 
thought her of the music-room. She had 
not entered it once since that day of the 
tragedy, long months ago. So Cecil or- 
dered that the registers should have fires, 
and to be notified When the room was ren- 
dered comfortable. 

Cecil took her maid with her ol bom- 


‘pany, but she could not help a shiver when 


she first entered the room. She unlocked 
the piano, and found it in tolerably good 
tune. After the first touch of the keys, 
Cecil became interested. She was very 
fond of playing, and continued from mem- 
ory, not noting the time. By-and-by she 
commenced looking over some of her old 
music. Susan had fallen asleep in, her 
chair, and Cecil was comparatively alone. 
What possessed her to take up that old 


By the Sad Sea Waves. 


song she knew not. She placed it upon the 
rack in a sort of dream, and began to sing 
it. She felt terrified when she found her 
voice echoing those last worgs she had 
heard Alonzo Bryant sing, While his voice 
came wafted to her through the open win- 
dows of the oak-parlor: 

“ I awake in my grave by the sad sea wave: 

Comé again, dear drean—” 

Her Voice faltered, and ceased; her 
hands fell crashing upon the keys. A tall 
form stood near the doorway leading from 
the western drawing-room. He approached 
still nearer into the light of the chandelier ; 
he threw aside his heavy cloak, and Cecil 
sprang to her feet with acry. It was Ralph 
Lowenstein. He stood there before her 
with arms folded across his breast, and 
spoke never a word. Cecil held out her 
hands. ‘Ralph! Ralph?’ 

Still that cruel silence, and the dark 
scornful eyes that seemed to burn into her 
very soul. She trembled so that she could 
hardly stand, and sank again upon the 
piano stool. 

This was the man she loved—who had 
once loved her; but he scorned her now— 
would not give her one word! 


‘*O Ralph, forgive me—speak tome! I 
am so, so wretched !”’ 

“When you can recall my brother from 
his grave!’ His voice seemed so vehe- 
ment, so harsh! She clasped her hands in 
an ecstasy of despair. 

“© Ralph! he was mad. Ile would not 


listen tome. ‘The greatest wrong I ever 
did him was to wed with him when my 
whole heart belonged to another.”’ 

* Your whole heart!’ ironically. 

“You are so cruel, Raiph! Indeed, I 
loved you better than I ever dreamed I 
could love. The wealth that I coveted so 
ardently, when mine, never gaye me happi- 
ness. I tried not to be harsh to Archie, 
but my married life was very, very wretch- 
ed. I know you will say 1 deserved it all, 
but O! I do not think I merited quite the 
misery that I suffered.” 

Cecil covered her face and wept. 

“ But that cannot palliate all that Archie 
sufféred. That cannot relieve you of the 
crime of his death. You murdered your 
husband as much as though you pointed 
the fatal weapon at his breast with your 
own hands. If I knew my forgiveness 
would spare your life, I would still with- 
hold it. I loved you once, Cecil Villers, 
but I deaplee-—1 abhor you now!” 
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Cecil’s only answer was a little wounded 
ery. There was a silence of a few minutes, 
and then Ralph Lowenstein spoke again: 

“You may wonder why I am here. You 
have borne to Archie no heir, and this es- 
tate passes entirely out of your hands. You 
are aware, perhaps, the present master—’”’ 

*Is Ralph Lowenstein! And that Iam 
indebted to you for this present shelter. I 
am indeed aware of it, and that I must rely 
on your hospitality this night. On the 
morrow I will relieve you of the presence 
of your brother’s bountiless wife !’ 

“Not quite so hard as that, Cecil; you 
have a fair income fastened to you through 
life. But Iam glad you comprehend your 
position at the Towers so well, and have 
decided to leave it. Its new mistress—my 
wife—will be introduced to it soon, and I 
believe 1 am right in judging that it would 
not be pleasant for you to meet her.” 

This was the last blow to Cecil. For this 
she had denied herself the honest love of 
the only man that she felt could have 
brought her happiness; had sold herself to 
aman she detested, bringing utter misery 
and ruin upon both, only at the last to find 
herself forced back into the old, hated, 
lowly position from which she had started, 
but with a heavier heart, and a darkened, 
ruined life. All this passed like a flash 
through her mind, and she recognized the 
retribution. 

Ralph was surprised at her silence. He 
had expected that she would weep and 
rave; he did not guess the blank despair 
that was crushing her heart, and that sealed 
her lips. Very white and still, she sat 
there with the light of the chandelier shin- 
ing on her amber-golden hair, and the list- 
less jewelled hands crossed upon her lap; 
the lustreless eyes drooped, the pale lips 
compressed. Ralph for one moment felt a 
strange pity for the woman who had once 
so scornfully rejected his love—who had 
brought so much disgrace upon the fair 
fame of the proud, honorable Lowensteins. 
Then his heart chilled toward her, and he 
was pitiless still. 

He caught up his cloak and threw it 
across his arm, then turned and addressed 
her once again: 

“*T will say ‘good-night’ and ‘adieu.’ I 
shall return again in a few days, but by 
then you will have left the Towers. If 
you have any advice or aid to ask regarding» 
your future, command me; I am at your 
service—” 
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He paused, but she simply bowed her 
regal head. 

“Farewell, then, we shall not meet 

n? 

“Thank God!’ burst from her lips; and 
Ralph, with a cruel smile and a low mock- 
ing bow, left the apartment. 


Cecil Lowenstein sat at the oriel window, 
the sunlight glinting through the fluttering 
leaves of the sweet-brier, and casting a 
tremulous light across her white dress and 
the polished iloor. Her delicate skin was 
waxen in its fairness, and a bright burning 
spot glowed on either cheek. The lovely 
yellow hair was bound simply back from 
the marble brow, and the only ornament 
of her dress was a crimson rose fastened at 
her breast. She sat there in the low rock- 
er till the sunset faded and the twilight 
came. The full moon arose, and its silvery 
beams crept through the window and open 
door, flooding the room with a soft mellow 
light. She was so deep in reverie that she 
did not hear the latch of the garden gate, 
but was startled by a voice from the garden 
singing the old favorite—‘‘ By the Sad Sea 
Waves.”’ It was Alonzo’s own voice; and 
she started to her feet with clasped hands 
and wildly palpitating heart. 

“Cecil! Cecil!’ 

Alonzo Bryant stood in the doorway. 
In the first moment Cecil thought it was 
his spirit, and nearly sank to the floor; but 
Alonzo sprang forward and clasped her in 
his arms. 

Although the shot Arch Lowenstein had 
fired at his own breast had proved fatal, 
not so with Alonzo. Indeed, it had proved 
nearly so, but after a long and dangerous 
illness, he had recovered. Cecil had never 
heard of his recovery, and had supposed 
that he had died. Hence the terror of his 
unexpected presence. She sank into his 
arms sobbing. 

**O Alonzo! is this really, really you?” 

“It is really 1, Cecil. I have come to 
claim you and take possession, my darling.’’ 

The lovers sat down in the soft entranc- 
ing moonlight, and told all that had be- 
fallen them since their last meeting, and 
spoke hopefully of the future. And Cecil 
with tears confessed how she had once 
loved Ralph Lowenstein—the wicked av- 
arice that had caused her to marry the 
simple brother whom she heartily despised. 

Alonzo heard her in solemn silence. A 


cloud seemed to cross his horizon while 
she spoke of her wretched past, but it was 
soon dispelled by her assurance of a deep 
undying affection for himself, and that she 
had thoroughly repented of the evil ways 
of her past, and would be happy to spend 
her days with him in the lowliest cottage. 
Alonzo pressed her rapturously to his heart, 
and told her of the beautiful home to which 
he should take her, and far away from the 
“Sad Sea Waves” of her past. The happy 
tears flowed down her pale cheeks, and she 
moaned piteously at her fate. That if she 
could only live to make him happy !—but 
that the sands of her life were nearly run. 

“You do not know it, but I am dying; 
the sorrow and disappointment of my wast- 
ed life have hastened me on to my doom. 
Alonzo, I have a fatal disease. I fear I 
shall never see the dear happy home you 
speak of, but will find my last resting-place 
by these ‘sad sea waves.’ Look at this 
poor wasted hand, Alonzo!’ And she raised 
a thin transparent hand to the moonlight. 
Alonzo took it and pressed it to his lips. 
** There is not much life left in these de- 
caying veins. And before you came, I 
prayed that the end might be quickened. It 
seemed so long! so long! Now, O God! if 
I could live! 1 can see what a happy, no- 
ble life I might yet live with you to share 
it; but it cannot be!’ 

She ceased to speak; her breath came 
gaspingly, and she lay upon his breast pale 
and exhausted. 

“Great God! And soI win you at last, 
only to lose you? Cecil, my life, my dar- 
ling, do not die. I want you so?’ 

Cecil’s end was not quite sosoon. She 
lived to become the bride of Alonzo, but 
never to see that distant happy home he de- 
scribed so eloquently to her. 

“T am O so happy now! and I do not 
mind it that I shall rest near the ‘ sad sea 
waves.’ The sea, ‘It keeps eternal whis- 
perings round desolate graves? But you 
will come and visit it sometimes; and you 
must not grieve, my Alonzo, when I am 
gone. I think I could sleep more peace- 
fully if I knew you were not unhappy. 
Sing to me the old song, dearest, for 
through it I first learned your priceless 
love.” 

Through the stillness of the room rang 
his voice, low and tremulous. He had fin- 
ished, and bent above her tearfully, but 
Cecil was no more, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A CHANGE. 


“Or what are you thinking, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Markham of his wife, as she sat 
unusually pensive after Fred and Leila had 
kissed her upon saying “‘ good-night.”” 

**T was thinking,” she answered, ‘that 
if—anything were to happen to us—that— 
that—I was thinking that Leila had never 
been legally provided for.”’ 

*T have thought of that myself,’”’ said 
Mr. Markham; “and I am thinking every 
day to attend to it.’’ 

“Then do to-morrow, please,’’ said Mrs. 
Markham, “and I shall feel at rest.” 

“Tlow much you care for that child!’ 
said Mr. Markham. 

“T do,” she said; “‘and I think you care 
as much.” 

Mr. Markham smiled. 

“And Fred, too, does not seem dissatis- 
fied,” he said. ‘Well, to-morrow I will 
look out that Leila shall not be left desti- 
tute of money, and she surely never will be 
left destitute of love.” 

Alas! how little we can foresee the fu- 
ture or prevent it. The next morning Mr. 
Markham was summoned away on business 
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which kept him a day or two from home. 
On his return he found his wife quite seri- 
ously ill. Leila and Fred were both in the 
greatest alarm, and welcomed his return 
eagerly. 

“Tam so, so glad that you have come!’ 
said Leila, her eyes full.of tears; and she 
went with him to Mrs. Markham’s bedside. 

There he kept anxious watch with her 
and Fred until morning, when Dr. Croy, 
who had been with them through the 
night, said sadly that he could no longer 
bid them hope. 

Fred stood silent and despairing, gazing 
into his mother’s face, intent upon catch- 
ing one glance of recognition. 

Leila sobbed, with her face buried in the 
counterpane, and Mr. Markham, beside 
himself with grief, implored and command- 
ed the physician to save his wife. 

It was impossible ; and so heavily did her 
loss weigh upon her husband, that he, too, 
yielded to the influence of a prevalent 
disease. 

Then it was that Leila, putting aside her 
own grief, comforted and sustained Fred, 
and showed such capabilities of nursing 
that she won many an approving word 
from Dr. Croy. 
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But her nursing was not of long duration. 
Death again desolated the household, and 
Fred was left an orphan, and Leila was 
once more without a home to call her own. 
Mr. Markham, despite his severe illness, 
had made an effort to provide for her; but 
so unable was he to make known his de- 
sires, and to see that they were attended 
to, that it proved in vain. 

This fact was lost sight of for a while in 
the general grief; but legal proceedings do 
not wait on tears; and Mr. Markham 
Sterne, a half-uncle of Fred’s, having ob- 
tained the office of guardian, prepared at 
once to investigate the disposition of the 
property. 

“You don’t mean,” said Fred, “that 
Leila hasn’t anything ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Sterne; with an 
ominous shake of his head. ‘ Not a cent 
to call her own.”’ 

“‘ Never mind,”’ said Fred; “she can live 
with me just the same, and I’ll give her all 
she wants.”’ 

*“‘Humph!’’ said Mr. Sterne, “you are 
scarcely at liberty to give away your prop- 
erty yet, young man.”’ 

“O, I don’t want to give away my prop- 
erty,” said Fred. “I only want Leila to 
live here just as she has done, and feel that 
she may as long as she likes.”’ 

** But, my dear boy—’’ commenced Mr. 
Sterne. 

“She shaK!” said Fred, fiercely, return- 
ing to the language of his infancy. 

Accordingly, Mr. Sterne began to treat 
him as an infant. 

“She shall not!’ he said, peremptorily. 
“*T am your guardian, and I see fit to have 
it otherwise.”’ 

“* You have no right—”’ commenced Fred. 

“‘T have every legal right,” interrupted 
Mr. Sterne. 

“ But you will not send Leila away?” 

Fred spoke unlike himself, entreatingly. 

*T think it is better,” said Mr. Sterne; 
“the connection might become disagree- 
able to you.”’ 

Never!’ said Fred. 
Leila, Mr. Sterne.” 

Mr. Sterne laughed at this as a good joke. 

“Stop laughing!’ said Fred; “I am in 
earnest.”’ 

“You think so now,”’ said Mr. Sterne. 

“JT shall think so always,” said Fred. 

** Low birth,”’ said Mr. Sterne; “‘ by-and- 
by you will think differently.” 


“*T mean to marry 
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Fred shook his head. He loved Leila, 

however lowly born, and the thought of 
losing her made him wretched. 
» Leila, unconscious of the evil in store for 
her, thought only how she might cheer 
Fred, and was dearer to him than ever in 
her life before. 

‘““What has Mr. Sterne been saying to 
you?” she asked, putting her hand caress- 
ingly upon his shoulder, and looking into 
his troubled face. 

“Nothing,” said Fred; but his dejected 
tone alarmed her. 

“Tell me, Fred.”’ 

“T can’t,” said Fred; and, to Leila’s dis- 
may, she saw that he was crying. 

“Fred, darling, what is it? What have 
I done?” 

“You, Leila—O mother, father, what 
can I, can I do?” 

“Fred,” said Leila, with forced calm- 
ness, *‘ try and tell me what is the matter?” 

Fred, striving to regain his manliness, 
only succeeded in sobbing, and putting 
Leila aside, rushed out of the room. 

Leila did not follow him, but stood amo- 
ment silent and perplexed; then, with sud- 
den resolution, sought Mr. Sterne. 


CHAPTER V. 
GONE. 


Mr. Sterne heard Leila’s timid knock 
outside the library door, and called: 

“Come in!’ 

Upon perceiving that it was she, he went 
on with his writing without apparently no- 
ticing her. 

Leila waited for him to speak to her, and 
at last he said: 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Mr. Sterne, what has happened to 
Fred ?” 

Mr. Sterne stared. 

“* How do I know what has happened to 


Fred ?”’ 

“O, but you do!” said Leila. ‘‘ Please, 
Mr. Sterne, tell me.”’ 

He regarded her a moment with more 
gentleness, as he confessed to himself that 
she was “‘a pretty little thing.” 

Had Leila been less lovely, and less de- 
sirous to please, Mr. Sterne would have 
told her at once that she was nothing buta 


beggar and an outcast, and the sooner she 
took herself off the better; but her beauty 


Leila 


means to get rid of her. 

“My dear,” he said, placing her a chair, 
“‘this is bad business, very bad, and I am 
truly sorry for you.” 

me?’ asked Leila, opening wide 

. her beautiful eyes. 

“ Yes,’”’ said Mr, Sterne, with an expres- 
sion of compassionate regard; ‘‘ about the 
property.” 

The thought of property had not occurred 
to Leila, and she looked perplexed. 

“T thought, everybody thought,” said 
Mr. Sterne, ‘“‘that you would be provided 
for in Mr..Markham’s will; but you were 
not. It was certainly very careless of him, 
very careless.’”” And Mr. Sterne shook his 
head seriously. 

“Please never blame Mr. Markham to 
me,” said Leila, with dignity. ‘‘ Whatever 
he has done is the best thing, I am sure.”’ 

** But, my dear, the trouble is he has not 
done anything. You have not a penny in 
the world to call your own; that is why 
Fred feels so unhappy.” 

‘Ts that all?’ said Leila. “I am sure 
he need not feel unhappy about that. Ido 
not care.”’ 

“But, my dear child, what will you do?” 

Leila hesitated ; for the first time it oc- 
curred to her that she had no home. 

“TI shall do, of course,” she said, at 
length, ‘as you see fit.” 

Mr. Sterne, as she looked confidingly in- 
to his face, felt his heart soften toward her 
for the moment. 

“I wish I could say remain here,’ he 


“O sir, surely you are not going to ask 
me to go away!’ said poor Leila, the truth 
dawning on her for the first time. 

“T wish I had not taken upon myself 
that unpleasant duty,” he said; “but I 
think you will see yourself how much bet- 
ter it is for you, for Fred, that you should 

” 


“* How better for Fred? how better for 
me ?’”’ asked Leila. 

‘“Because—because—there are many rea- 
sons. If you remain, you will always be 
dependent upon Fred, and when you are 
older, that would of course be yearn 
to you both in many ways.” 

“ How?” asked Leila. 

“You are not his sister,”’ said Mr. Sterne. 


“But he will always think of me as 
euch.”’ 


and her tact disarmed him. He tried other 


Grey. 


* You know very little of the world, my 
dear, or its ways, or you would see at once 
that it will be much better for Fred if you 
go away.”’ 

Leila grew sick at heart, and the tears 
sprang into her eyes. She believed Mr. 
Sterne was telling her the truth, for his 
manner was friendly, and apparently he 
was much grieved for her. 

“Where shall I go?” at last she asked, 
in a truly despairing voice. 

“IT will see to that,” said Mr. Sterne; 
“and now agree with me to keep our de- 
cision from Fred until it is acted upon.” 

‘*But he will know where I am gone,” 
said Leila, “‘and come and see me some- 

* time ?”’ 

“O, of course,”’ said Mr. Sterne; but he 
meant far otherwise. 

“But do not say anything to him about 
it,” he cautioned. “ Let him supposé that 
you are going to remain.” 

“*T will try,”’ Leila answered ; “but, Mr. 
Sterne, is there no other way ?” 

“‘None,”’ said Mr. Sterne, shaking his 
head with a show of sadness. 

‘* My heart will break?’ said Leila; and 
rising, with a great sob, she left the room. 

Fred noticed the change that had come 
over her, and declared more and more 
loudly to Mr. Sterne that Leila should al- 
ways remain with him. 

‘For you have been saying something 
to her, I know,” he said. 

To Leila he remarked, taking her little 
hand in his own, and holding it fast: 

** Don’t you be frightened, Leil. PU not 
let you go.”’ 

“IT knew you would not, Fred,” she 
said; and then she was silent. She was 
privately making arrangements to go. 

Once it occurred to her to seek the ad- 
vice of some other person than Mr. Sterne, 
as to where she should go and what she 
should do, but she disliked to mention the 
subject to any one, and, full of grief, blind- 
ly followed Mr. Sterne’s directions. 

Fred, supposing that he had carried his 
point, and that Leila would not go, al- 
though grieving for his parents, strove to 
bear up manfully for Leila’s sake. 

0,” he thought, “if mother were only 
here! Can it be that she never, never will 
come back again to us ?”’ 

Then Leila, seeing him look sad, would 
kiss him silently, with the tears in her 
eyes, and he would cheer himself and her. 
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“Tf I had not you, Leila,,I should be 
very wicked, I think,” he said; “almost 
wicked enough to take my own life.”’ 

“ Fred 

“ Yes, Leila, without you, and father and 
mother gone, I should not want to live. 
How could 1?” 

Leila regarded him wistfully, and Fred 
kissed her as he said: 

“ You’ll never leave me, will you, Leil ?”’ 

“Not unless it is best for you,” she said. 

“That could never be,”’ said Fred. 

“It will be very, very soon,” thought 
Leila; and she longed to say so, but dared 
not without Mr. Sterne’s permission. 

That gentleman, having overheard her 
conversation with Fred, patted her approv- . 
ingly on the shoulder, afterward, when he 
saw her, and told her she had done very well 
in not letting Fred know she was going. 

“Te-morrow,” he said, “in the after- 
noon Fred will be gone, and I will take you 
to drive, you understand.” 

““To-ntorrow!’ said Leila; 
Sterne, must I go!’ 

“My dear child, you are going to live 
with a very pleasant family, one that will 
care for you. as kindly as possible,’’ 

“You have not told me yet what Iam 
going to do,”’ said Leila, sadly. 

*“ There are children,” said Mr. Sterne, 

“whom you will probably have the care of.”’ 

Leila’s heart sank. 

'A home of leisure to be given up for the 

position of nursery-maid was not alluring. 

“And Fred will come and see me?’ she 
said, clinging to this only hope. 

-“ Often, I dare say,”’ said Mr. Sterne. 

Had. the man no heart, or did he hate the 
pretty trusting child he was so injwing and 
deceiving ? 

Sometimes it seemed to him that he 
hated her because it was so hard for him to 
do with her as he wished. His heart so 
often relented towail her that it made him 
angry with himself at the part he was 
playing. 

That last night, Leila was almost beside 
herself, and Fred knew not what to do to 
cheer her. She clung to him when he 
bade her good-night, and for one moment 
it seemed that she must tell him all, and 
beg him to keep her always withhim. But 
Mr. Sterne stood by, and Leila dared not 
utteraword.. 

The next morning Fred had gone away 
for the day when Leila rose. 


“O Mr. 
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“‘Why, he did not say he was going?’ 
she said. ‘“ Mr. Sterne, did you know it?” 

Mr. Sterne replied evasively; and Leila 
felt that Fred had been sent away by him 
purposely. 

She made every preparation for the drive 
that she was to take, and then walked once 
more through the house which she felt she 
was leaving forever. 

At night Fred returned, and sought 
Leila at once. She was not in the draw- 
ing-room, nor in the music-room; neither 
was she up stairs, for he called her loudly, 
and bade Bridget summon her from her 
chamber. He then remembered that Mr. 
Sterne had talked of taking her to drive, 
and there it must be that she was gone. 
It grew toward evening, and tea was an- 
nounced, and still no Leila appeared, nor 
Mr. Sterne. Fred began to wonder, and 
then to suspect the truth. He had no way 
to discover whither they had gone, and 
could only await Mr. Sterne’s return. 

He did not come in time for tea, and 
Fred sat down to his solitary meal, only to 
rise again without touching it. The even- 
ing wore away, and midnight approached, 
and still Fred, watching and wakeful, 
paced the drawing-room and listened and 
waited. 

It was one o’clock when he heard the 
latchkey turn, and Mr. Sterne ascended 
the stairs. Fred met him at the drawing- 
room door. 

Where is Leila?’ he demanded, ina 
tone calculated to startle and dismay even 
as implacable a man as Mr. Sterne. 

Mr. Sterne started back, and then said: 

“Aren’t you in bed by this time ?” 

“No,” said Fred, “and I shall not go 
until you tell me where Leila is gone, and 
I have brought her back.” ~". , 

Nonsense!” said Mr. Sterne. 

“Tell me!’ said Fred, confronting him 
with flashing eyes and a determined way. 

‘*She has gone where I trust you will not 

' think of looking for her,” said Mr. Sterne ; 

** for I do not intend you shall find her.” 

** If I seek her till 1 die, I will find her,’’ 
said Fred, ‘‘ and bring her back!’ 

“It takes two to make a bargain,’ said 
Mr. Sterne ; ‘‘ and without my consent you 
will hardly make that undertaking.” 

“If I die in the attempt—” Fred began, 
but his guardian silenced him.by extin- 
guishing the light and leaving him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


“I woutpn’r care about going to the 
circus if I were you, Nan,” said Jack, who 
stood in all the glory of his Sunday clothes, 
waiting for Seth to harness the horse which 
was to take him to that bit of earthly para- 
dise. “The lions might get out of their 
cages and eat you up, or you might get un- 
der the horses’ feet and be trampled to 
death; and then, besides, there’s such a 
crowd, you might get lost; mamma says 

“Why don’t you stay at home, then?” 
said Nan, wiping a great tear from the tip 
end of her little freckled nose. ‘You 
know mamma doesn’t want you to go, if 
papa did say you might.” 

“Why, I’m a boy, you know,” said Jack, 
“and it’s very different.’’ 

“T guess the lions would eat up a boy 
just.as soon as they would a girl, and a boy 
would get lost a great deal sooner—you 
would, anyway. Mamma says you're al- 
ways in mischief, and she ’spects you'll get 
into trouble, if you do get home alive!’ 
said Nan, excitedly. 

“Pooh!” said Jack, contemptuously, “a 
lion couldn’t eat me; I'd stick my knife in- 
to his throat before he had time to wink!’ 
And he drew a small sized pocket-knife 
with a great display of valor. ‘‘O my, 
wont it be fun to see the monkeys ride on 
horseback!’ 

“TI want to go! O I do want to go!” said 
Nan, bursting into fresh tears, as the allur- 
ing picture of the monkey riding in state 
rose in her vision. 

“Come in here, Nan!’ said Hannah, ap- 
pearing in the doorway. ‘I want to tell 
you something.” 

“What is it?” said Nan, between her 
sobs. 

*O, Lean’t tell you until you come in. 
It’s a secret, and we don’t want Jack to 
know it!? 

Nan. cast a triumphant look at Jack, who 
did look rather crestfallen, for Hannah’s 
secrets were always worth something; but 
he recovered himself during the process of 
turning a somersault, which he did to show 
his utter indifference; and Nan followed 
Hannah into the house. 


GOING TO THE CIRCUS. 
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Nan forgot the circus in her impatience 
to know what it could be, but there was that 
torment, Jack, listening under the window, 
and they were obliged to retire into the 
pantry, before Hannah could unburden 
herself. 

‘We've just heard from your Uncle 
Sam’s folks,’ she began, in a mysterious 
whisper, and the whisper increased the im- 
portance of what she had to say in a mar- 
vellous degree, ‘‘and what do you think? 
They’re all coming here to tea to-night— 
Aunt Jane, and Minty, and all!’ 

‘Minty!’ said Nan, clapping her hands 
delightedly. “‘O wont that be splendid! 
But wont they come a good while before 
tea? It’s such a long time before five 
o'clock.” 

‘* Well, no, I don’t s’pose they will come 
much before that,” said Hannah, who, 
though bent on consolation, was not will- 
ing to sacrifice truth. 

“Why not? they always do come early. 
But they haven’t been here now since 1 
was a little girl,” said Nan, reflectively. _ 

‘*Well, you see they’re going to the cir- 
cus, and are coming in here on their way 
home. The circus always was dreadful 
takin’ to up-country people, and when once 
they caught a glimpse of them red-coated 
noodles a blowin’ on their trumpets, and 
ridin’ along at such a rate, there’s nothing 
to do but leave all and go. 1 wonder asen- 
sible man like your Uncle Sam should 
leave his haying at this time! Your ma 
thinks ’taint very nice for ladies to go to 
the circus; but there! your Aunt Jane 
hasn’t had such advantages as she has, and 
I s’pose she wants to see something, if it 
isn’t quite so fine. Mercy! catch me to 
leave my work at this time o’ year for all 
the circuses in Christendom, to say nothin’ 
of going fifteen miles!’ 

‘Minty can go to the circus, everybody 
can go to the circus ’cept me,’’ said Nan, 
remembering her sorrows again. 

“ But I haven’t told you all,” said Han- 
nah, growing mysterious again, ‘‘the best 
part’s to come!’ And she whispered in 
her ear, though Jack was half, way to the 
corner by that time. ‘Your ma says I 
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may make some ice-cream, and I’m going 
to flavor it with strawberry; and you can 
have some for your dinner if you’re a good 
girl. I’m going to fill your little mugs on 
purpose for you.”’ 

Nan recovered her spirits instantly. 

**T guess Jack will wish he had stayed at 
home,”’ said she, clapping her hands. ‘I 


don’t know but it’s just as well that he - 


isn’t here though, for he would eat it all 
up before tea time, and Minty wouldn’t 
have a bit.” 

“Full as well,’ said Hannah, who was 
always reconciled. to Jack’s absence. ‘“‘ But 
there, I must go to cookin’! Company 
must be fed if ’tis hayin’ time.” 

“I shall help you cook,’’ said Nan, air- 
ily. “I know you work very bard, Han- 
nah; perhaps I always ought to help you 
more than I do.” 

Hannah did not laugh, for she was very 
good-natured, and though Nan’s little fin- 
gers hindered a good deal more than they 
helped, she allowed her to break the eggs 
for the pound cake, to help roll out crust 
for the pies, and to put rims round the 
tarts, which Hannah said were going to be 
good enough for the minister himself. 

“Now,” said her mother, coming into 
the room where she was thus satisfactorily 
engaged, ‘‘I wonder if you couldn’t carry 

*papa’s dinner to the field? He takes Seth’s 
place to-day, you know, and wont have 
time to come home. The hands carried 
theirs this morning, but I don’t know but 
papa will have to go without any unless 
you can carry it.’’ 

.“O yes indeed!” said Nan, delighted. 
“Tecan carry it just as well as not; I know 
the way.” 

-*T am almost afraid to trust the child 
so far alone,” said-her mother, turning to 
Hannah. “ The field is three quarters of 
a mile away; but then the house is in sight 
all the way, and the path beside the woods 
is all nice and shady.”’ 

“I sbouldn’t be afraid to let her go, 
ma’am,”’ said Hannah. ‘‘ What could harm 
her? The road is as straight as my nose, 
and there aint no wild animals round.” 

**A good deal straighter,” said Nan. “I 
heard Seth say that you’d be good-looking 
if your nose weren’t so crooked and your 
hair so red.”’ 

Hauvah grew as scarlet as the straw- 
berries she was putting into her pies, but 
she said nothing, and Nan ran to look at 
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the clock to see how long it would be be- 
fere she could set out to the field. 

It was the prettiest path imaginable that 
led through her father’s meadows, and 
Nan was as happy as the birds as she went . 
dancing along, swinging the bright tinpail 
on her arm which contained papa’s dinner. 
There was only one drawback to her hap- 
piness; that was, her mother had forbidden 
her to go into the woods, for they were 
deep and dark, and full of treacherous bog- 
holes. Ané so when a flower nodded at 
her jast over the stump fence, with a gloss 
on its petals that made her fingers ache to 
pick it, she was obliged to leave it, and 
contented herself with the buttercups and 
daisies which had nothing of the foreign 
fascinations of the wood-flowers. Then, 
when she got to the hayfield, papa let her 
ride on the cart, and she helped rake hay, 
and one of the men showed her how to 
make a little basket of rushes, which she 
was going to keep for a present to Minty. 
Then they were going to work in the 
marshes, and papa thought it was time for 
her to go home; so she set out in the same 
path, just as the shadows were beginning 
to gather on the afternoon side of the dis- 
tant mountains. 

It was a still June day, only wind enough | 
to lift up the sleepy chins of the butter- 
cups, and while Nan was standing on a 
little knoll, all of a sudden a strain of the 
real circus music came to her ears through 
the woods, and with that strain all her old 
longing to see- the red-coated riders, the 
wonderful monkeys, and the beautiful 
ladies with their spangled dresses, And 
while she stood listening it struck up again 
louder than before, and it seemed so near! 
Nan was sure the circus was only just on 
the other side of the wouds; but she didn’t 
realize what a wide and what a tangled 
woods they were then. Then she remem- 
bered what Seth said the other day when 
he was talking about going to the corner— 
that if there was only a road through the 
woods, you could go there in half the time, 
for it wasn’t much more than half the dis- 
tance that way. It wasn’t but a little more 
than three miles by the road, so it couldn’t 
be more than a mile and a half through 
the woods. Why couldn’t she go to the 
circus, after all? She had the silver quarter 
Uncle Frank gave her in her pocket, and 
among so many she could easily escape the 
notice of Seth and Jack, and be home 
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again before any one missed her. They 
were so busy, mamma and Hannah, that 
they wouldn't mind if she wasn’t at home 
till nearly tea time; she usually played in 
the field all the afternoon when there was 
no school. Then she remembered her 
mother had told her not to step her foot 
into the woods, and was unwilling she 
should go to the circus, even under the 
eare of Seth, for fear something would 
happen to her. But then, didn’t she hear 
Hannah and Seth talking the other night, 
when they thought she was asleep, of her 
mother’s being foolishly worried about 
Jack and her, because she was sick and 
nervous, and Seth said he pitied her—Nan— 
and that she was too smart a little thing to 
be always tied to her mother’s apron- 
strings. 
Nan ‘was rather indignant at the time 
that Seth should imagine mamma didn’t 
w what was best for her own little girl; 
now she was beginning to think she 
was imposed upon dreadfully. The music 
pealed on and on, and as the picture of the 
brilliant circus crowd grew more and more 
vivid in her imagination, before she knew 
it almost, she had stepped under an ivy- 
draped gothic archway in the stump fence, 
and was following in the direction of the 


enchanted sounds as fast as her feet would 


carry her. 


It was lovely in the woods, not so dark as" 


to be unecarity, but cool and shady, and 
not so still as to be fearsome, for the birds 
were singi 
some merry Was running to fill its 
pitcher in the river that wound through the 
field below. But after a while it grew 
deeper, ahd darker, and more tangled; 
strange brilliant flowers peeped from the 
underbrush. In some places she found 
herself lialf buried in thickets of spicy 
swamp pinks; blackberry briers held her 
mercilessly in their grasp; she was obliged 
to walk ankle deep through cold slimy 
pools; her dress was torn, her face was 
scratched, the water oozing from her shoes 
at every step, but the music was growing 
nearer and nearer, and Nan was brave 
under its magic influence. Sometimes 
there was a pile of brush almost mountain 
high in her way; but she was light, and 
managed to scramble over it somehow. 
But at last she came to a great wild swamp, 
full of rushes and black muddy looking 
water. It would be of no more use to try 


and from every direction’ 
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to go through it than to try to wade through 
the Atlantic Ocean, and Nan was ready to 
cry with despair. But she concluded not 
to do so, for crying doesn’t help bad mat- 
ters at all, and started valiantly to go round 
the swamp. But O, what a distance it 
was, and what a bewildering brambly dis- 
tance! She began to fear she should never 
find her way out of the woods! It was 
growing late, she knew, for the sun which 
she could see now and then, where the 
trees were not so tall, was quite low, and 
the tears came into her eyes, in spite of 
herself, as she wandered on and on, never 
heeding the briers, though they scratehed 
her face fearfully. Then the music which 
had been playing, ‘‘ Partant pour le Syrie,” 
suddenly ceased, and she had no guide 
whatever for her poor tired little feet. 
But it was very, very near, and on listening 
intently Nan was sure she heard voices. 
She had no zeal for cireus going now; 
all she thought of was home. Should she 
ever see her mother and father again? And 
how worried her mother would be about 
her as soon as it grew dark; for if she ever 
did reach home, there was no prospect of. 
her doing so before that time. The woods: 
were very deep where she was, but it looked 
lighter before her, as‘ if she were near the 
end. The ground grew more marshy, 
though, and she sank so at every step that. 
she could hardly get along; but she perse- 
vered, and was soon rewarded by eeeing: 
white tents with flags flying therefrom 
through the leaves. They -must be -the 
cireus tents, she thought; but who would 
have imagined that those woods were the 
woods bordering the common? Yes, there 
were scarlet coats flitting about, and there 
was a great confusion of voices. O, if she 
could only find Seth to take her home! 
Not even the baby lions had the least in- 
terest for her now, and she would hardly 
have turned her head to see the monkeys 
ride on horseback. Moreover, the red- 
coats, though bewitching, inspired her 
with a sort of fear and awe, as if they had 
just trooped out of elfland, and she did not 
care to face them alone and unprotected at 
that time of night. The sun was setting, 
and the frogs were singing; the perform- 
ance was over, and they had the field to 
themselves. This Nan could see from the 
point where she was standing now. But 
Unele Jack did not live very far away, and 
she thought she could find his house if she 
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could ever get out of that dreadful bog. 
She took a step or two forward, but found 
herself sinking. She grasped a branch 
above her head and tried to draw herself 
out, but she was fast in the black sticky 
mud, and the more she tried to get out the 
deeper she sank. She screamed, of course, 
with all her might and main, and after 
what seemed to her an age, a scarlet coat 
. Came to herassistance. One of the clowns, 
who had grown dreadfully tired of his own 
jokes, had strayed away from the tents to 
take breath before the evening’s perform- 
ance, and hearing Nan’s agonized cries, 
regardless of his brave attire, went splash- 
ing through the mire and water toward 
her. Nan would have been afraid of him 
under any other circumstances, though he 
had the jolliest and Jeast elflike face im- 
aginable; but now she was only too thank- 
ful to see any one. 

“Goodness me, sissy!’ he exclaimed; 
you are in a bad fix, anyhow! How did 
you happen to get here?’ And he looked 
with amazement at the stretch of bog on 
this side and the stretch of bog on that. 
“JT should think you were a veritable little 
bog-trotter, such as I used to know about 
when I was a boy in the old country.” 

Aud Nan, overcome with relief and pen- 
itence, confided to the clown what a bad 
girl she had been, and how she bad rua 
away to the circus, and how her mother 
was breaking her heart about her that mo- 
ment, she knew. 

And a kinder clown thgn he never 
cracked a joke. Nan liked him immensely 
the first glance she gave him, and wasn’t 
afraid of him a bit, after all, in spite of his 
suspicious acquaintance with bog-trotters. 

‘Mamma will never forgive me!’ she 
sobbed ; “ but I did want to see the baby 
lions, and the Shetland ponies, and the 
monkeys that rode horseback !’’ 

** Well, well, don’t ery, sissy,” said he; 
“*taint too late to see them now. I’ll tell 
you what 1’ll do; I'll take the Shetland 
ponies and drive you home to your mother. 
We'll have ‘em harnessed up right away 
into the little chariot; and while they’re 
harnessing ’em, we’ll take a look round.” 

Nan felt that she didu’t deserve such 
bliss, but she almost forget her naughti- 
ness, even her mother, while viewing the 
baby lions and the funny monkeys. The 
fat woman, who was just taking a lunch in 
a little dressing-room, made by a curtain in 


one corner of the large tent, gave hera 
piece of plum cake and helped her arrange 
her toilet, and the giant, who was almost 
as nice as the clown, lifted her on to the 
back of a great sleepy elephant, and gave 
her a whole pocketful of caudy, though she 
had assured him several times that she was 
a very bad girl. And she asked him if he 
were not the good giant who saved Filena 
from the bad giantess in her fairy-book? 
They all Jaughed as if they would die at 
this; even the monkeys joined in the cho- 
rus, though why it was so fuuny Nan could 
not imagine, and she was quite offended. 
But the Shetland ponies appeared just 
then, and the little red chariot they drew 
was ready for her occupancy. And so Nan 
went home in state, the dignity of her posi- 
tion detracting somewhat from her peni- 
tence. As they passed through the village 
all the boys from far and near gathered 
round the chariot to wonder and admire, 
and from that day Nan’s importance ws 
greatly increased in their eyes. Bef 


they reached her own door Jack, appeared 


ready to die with envy, and who, though 
rather relieved to see his sister safe and 
sound, and amazed beyond measure to see 
her in such state, screamed out as soon ps 
he saw her: Ponty 

“I douw’t believe you saw the elephant 
fire the pistol, Nan!’ 

Nan’s mother had been dreadfully wor- 
ried about her, for it was very late, though 
not quite dark; but she neither scolded nor 
punished her, for the forlorn little figure 
of the child told that she had been through 
hardships enough to, punish her for her 
disobedience. And she was beginning to 
think that she ought to have allowed her 
to go to the circus in the first place, and 
that grown folks didn’t realize how great 
such little disappointments were to ebil- 
dren. And. when Nan thought of those 
dreadful woods, she thought she would 
never, never go where her mother bade her 
not again. 


A Sunday school teacher was explaining 
the omnipresence of the Deity to his schol- 
ars, and ended by telling him that “ He was 
everywhere.”” Whereupon ared-headed boy 
asked, ‘‘ Is he in my pocket?” The teacher 
said the question was rather profane, but 
he would answer yes; “‘he was every- 
where.” ‘I’ve got you there,” said the 
boy; “I aint got no pocket.” 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


partment to Epwin R. Briees, Wrst 
BETUEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


101. Fashions. 102. Hydrostatics. 103. 1st, 
$36; 2d, $12. 104. E, Axe, Ducat, Benefit, 
Excelsior, Presage, Prime, Lot,R. 105. Clad ; 
Line; Anna; Dear. 106. Blot; Love; Over; 
Term. 107. Setter, Tester, Street. 108. 
Brook, Rook. 109. Sale, ale. 110. Plane. 
111. Saw. 112. Gimlet. 113. Ure. Finn. 
114. Dwina. Onega. 115. Oka. Rock. 


1. Charade. 


I’m a compound word, made up of two, 
But to tell my name I will leave to you; 
My first will prove a warm friend to all 
When stern old Winter gives us a call, 
And is useful when we wish to prepare 
Food for our tables, both common and rare. 
My second’s an insect (a nuisance, we fear) 
Which fails not to visit us every year. 
Complete, I am small, and seen in the night, 
And known by my sudden flashes of light. 
"BON. 
18. Riddle. 
Busy am I both day and night, 
_ Though I neither sow nor reap; 
I’m toiling on with all my might, 
And that which others spend I keep. 
Cuas. E. NEWELL. 


19. Puzzle. 


Place the name of a town in Maine in 
such @ Manner that it may be read eight 
times, and use only the letters N O R. 


J. Henry Brieas, Jr. 


20. Words Squared. 


An invaluable work ; a poet’s dream-life ; 


a manly mark; wide; a church official. 
“Breau K.” 


~ 


Send all communications for’ this De- 21. 


Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in black, but not in gray; 
The 2d is in June, but not in May; 
The 3d is in fox, but not in hen; 

The 4th is in ink, but not in pen; 

The 5th is in cap, but not in hat; 

The 6th is in dog, but not in cat; 

The 7th is in snare, but not in hook; 
The whole you’ll find to be a book. 

G. H. E. 


Decapitations. 
22. Behead a receptacle, and leave an 
animal. 
23. An article of furniture, and leave 
capable. 
24. Painful, and leave metal. 
Cuorce E. 


Curtailments. 


25. Curtail a bird, and leave a brave man. 


26. A reed, and leave a cup. 
27. A leap, and leave a garment; again, 
and leave a covering for the head. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


28. Enigma. 

Iam composed of 33 letters. 

My 11, 33, 7, 23, 21, 13, 4, is green. - 

My 1, 16, 6, 22, is part of a vessel. 

My 17, 18, 2, 19, is an animal. 

My 5, 10, 24, 3, is a garment. 

My 25, 20, 29, 39, 31, is a branch. 

My 32, 28, 26, 27, is a marsh. 

My 15, 8, 14, 9, is a useless plant. 

My 12 is the same as my 33. 

My whole is the name and residence of a 
young lady. 


H. KInGsLey. 


Hidden Towns. 
29. Can George tow Nelson’s boat? 
30. He can to-night. 
81. Solon, do nothing rashly. 


82. Was Eden very beautiful ? 
E. E. F. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN THE VAULTS 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—It is not gen- 
erally known (says a correspondent) that, 
under the provisions of its ancient charter, 
the governor and corporation of the Bank 
of England are obliged not only to purchase 
at their fair value any precious metals ten- 
dered to them, but are obliged to take 
charge of any gold or silver, in ingots or 
plate, that may be brought to them for safe 
keeping. From time to time plate chests 
have been deposited with this view in the 
vaults of the bank, and many of them have 
been there so long that they are actually 
rotting away. On a recent occasion the 
servants of the bank discovered a chest 
which, on being moved, literally fell to 
pieces. On examining the contents a 
quantity of massive plate was discovered, 
of the period of Charles II. This circum- 
stance might not in itself be very interest- 
ing, but there was found with the plate a 
parcel, which proved to be a bundle of old 
love-letters, carefully arranged according 
to their dates. An inspection of them re- 
vealed a correspondence of a tender and 
romantic description, carried on during the 
period of the Restoration. The name of 
the writer was found to be Berners, and, 
after considerable search among the ar- 
chives of the institution, it was found that 
a family of that name had been connected 
with the bank about the time in question. 
Acting upon this clue, the directors prose- 
cuted their inquiry, and, being satisfied 
that a gentleman of the same name, now 
living, is the lineal representative of the 
owner of the plate and the love-letters, 
both have been handed to him. 


Tue Esqurmaux Doe.—The most valu- 
able domestic animal in Kamschatka is 
the dog. During the winter they are fed 
with dried fish every morning and evening; 
but, while travelling, they get nothing to 
eat, even though they run for hours. Their 
strength is wonderful. Generally no more 
than five of them are harnessed to a sledge, 
and will drag with ease three full-grown 
persons and sixty pounds of luggage. When 
lightly laden, such a sledge will travel from 
thirty to forty miles in a day, over bad 


MATTERS. 


roads and through the deep snow; on even 
roads, from eighty to one hundred and 
forty. During a snowstorm the dogs keep 
their master warm, and will lie quietly 
near him for hours, so that he has merely 
to prevent the snow from covering him too 
deeply and suffocating him. The dogs are 
also excellent weather prophets; for when, 
while resting, they dig holes in the snow, 
a storm may with certainty be expected. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CoLors.—One drachm 
of aniline black is rubbed with a mixture 
of sixty drops of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and three quarters of an ounce of 
alcohol. The deep blue solution obtained 
is dilated with a hot solution of one and a 
half drachm of gum arabic in three ounces 
of water. This color does not attack steel 
pens, and is unaffected by concentrated 
mineral acids or strong alkalies. If aniline 
black solution, instead of being diluted 
with gum water, be treated with a solution 
of between a half and three quarters of an 
ounce of shellac in three ounces of alcohol, 
an aniline lake is obtained which is re- 
markable for producing a very deep black 
color on brass or leather, 


SELF-REGISTERING TipE-GAUGES.—The 
self-registering tide-guages of the United 
States’ Coast Survey are doing guod work 
not only in recording tides, but also in 
catching the fleeting waves produced by 
earthquakes. One of the first cases of this 
kind occurred on the Pacific coast in 1864. 
The great earthquake of Arica, in 1870, 
produced a wave that travelled in one half 
of a day to Honolulu, and in one, two and 
three days respectively to San Francisco, 
Melbourne and Yokohama. It is now pro- 
posed to use this simple instrument at a 
number of points in the Mediterranean Sea 
as a regular means of recording the fre- 
quent earthquakes that occur there, where 
the systematic daily tides are so slight as to 
be nearly imperceptible. The annual re- 
port of the observatory at Sydney, New 
South Wales, states that the tide-guage at 
that port has reported fewer earthquake 
waves than that of Newcastle, a hundred 
miles distant. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MEASURE CAKE.—The following is a 
good receipt, and I send it for the sake of 
your lady subscribers. This cake is not 
very costly, and it can be made quickly, so 
that when company come in upon you, 
you will have something good for them to 
eat: Beat well two eggs. Add one cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, two cups of 
flour, and a teaspoonful of soda or baking 
powder; half a teaspoonful of lemon, or 
half a nutmeg. Bake in a cake pan or 
small tins. 


Tapioca Puppine.—Soak three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in water over night; 
pour off the water, put tapioca in one quart 
of boiling milk and boil ten minutes; beat 
the yolks of four eggs, a cup of sugar, and 
three tablespoonfuls of cocoanut; stir in, 
boil five minutes longer, pour in a pudding- 
dish. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, with 
three tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put 
this over the pudding, sprinkle cocoanut 
over the top, and brown five minutes. 


Frozen CusTarp.—One quart of cream, 
two quarts of milk, one and a half pound 
of sugar, yolks of four eggs. Mix milk, 
eggs and sugar, put on the fire, and let 
them scald; just cook enough to take away 
the raw taste; when cold, add cream; 
flavor when partly frozen. If lemon is 
used, one large one, rind and juice, is suffi- 
cient for this quantity. 


CiwER CAKE.—Two pounds of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, one pound of currants, one pint 
of cider, six eggs, one teaspoonful of soda. 
Spice to your taste. 


JuMBLEs.—Four eggs, one cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, one even teaspoon of 
soda, one heaping teaspoon of cream-tartar, 
flour to roll out. Dissolve the sodaina 
little milk or water. 

A Goop Ome.et.—Take five or six eggs, 
one tablespoonful of flour, one of melted 
butter, and a tablespoonful of milk to each 
egg. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth. Mix the yolks, well-beaten with 


the other ingredients, whites last, and add | 


salt after itis in the pan. Grease the fry- 
ing-pan, and pour the mixture in a thin 
layer; turn one half over upon the other as 
it thickens, or roll it up. Cook to a deli- 
cate brown; it requires close attention. 
Finely-minced or grated meat stirred into 
this omelet varies the dish. 


APPLE JELLY.—To every pound of apple 
add a pint of water, boil till all the good- 
ness is extracted; then to every pint of 
juice add a pound of sugar; boil till re- 
duced to half, then add a packet of gela- 
tine td each gallon, and the juice of four 
lemons. 


To Assist THe GrowTH oF Har.— 
Wash the head two or three times a week 
in clean soft water, with two or three drops 
of aqua ammonia added. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Do everything at the proper time. Keep 
everything in its place. Always mend 
your clothes before washing them. 

Alum or vinegar is good to set colors, 
red, green or yellow. 

Sal soda will bleach; one spoonful is suf- 
ficient for a kettle of clothes. 

Save your suds for the garden and plants, 
or to harden yards when sandy. 

A hot shovel held over varnished furni- 
ture will take out spots. 

A bit of glue, dissolved in skim milk and 
water, will restore old rusty crape. 

Ribbons of any kind should be washed 
in cold suds, and not rinsed. 

If flatirons are rough, rub them well 
with fine salt, and it will make them 
smooth. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability, 
you must choose small figures. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of 
doors will prevent them from creaking. 

Scotch snuff, if put in the holes where 
crickets run out, will destroy them. 

Wood ashes and common salt wet with 
water, will stop the cracks of the stove, and 
prevent the smoke from escaping. 

Green should be the prevailing color for 
bed-hangings and window-drapery. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A lady was stopping recently at a Chicago 
hotel with her little son. The boy was not 
perfectly satisfied with matters and things 
at the dinner-table, and expressed himself 
frequently to that effect. The mother 
finally rose, and remarked in an undertone 
to the youthful offender: 

“Come with me up stairs, and I will 
attend to your case.”’ 

The lad understood at once what “ at- 
tending to his case”? meant, but there was 
an important matter of detail which he was 
painfully anxious to have more fully ex- 
plained; so, pulling backward on the hand 
of his mother, he blubbered out, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard over most of the 
well-filled dining-room: 

“ Say, mother, are you going to take your 
hand or your slipper ?”’ 

The enthusiasm with which this brief 
address was received was unbounded. 


“T have come,” said a Scotch farmer to 
a neighbor laird who was just dying—‘‘I 
have come to settle about that bit of land.”’ 

Settle’t’ cried the old wrangler; ** how 
will you settle’t? Your father couldna 
settle’t, and your grandfather couldna set- 
tle’t, and the ‘ fifteen’ couldua settle’t, and 
how will you settle’t ?” 

“©,” said the rival claimant, “TI’ll let 
you have it altogether’ 

“But Ill no tak’t!’ cried the stout old 
litigant; and turned his face resolutely to 
the wall. 


A gentleman who lives in Danbury re- 
cently read an article setting forth the evil 
of two persons sleeping together. He be- 
came so impressed with the argument, that 
he proposed to his wife that they sleep in 
separate beds, and she acquiesced. The 


experiment was put in practice that night. © 


About two o’clock in the morning the lady 
was awakened by some one stealing softly 
into her bed, and, on uttering a scream, 
was greatly relieved to find it was her hus- 
band. It had turned off cold in the night, 
and he had concluded that if he had to die 
anyway, he might as well go off quietly 
with a nervous attack as to be frozen dead 
in a grotesque attitude. 


An Ohio clergyman says that he once 
married a couple and the man said, “ Be 
short! be short!’ I said, “* Yes, I can do 
it in three minutes.” ‘‘ That’s right,” he 
said. Ilsaw that there was some little dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the other half. ~ 
Isaid, “‘ You don’t want to have it too 
short?” “No,” she said; “a body don’t 
want to get herself up so for nothing.” 


In Connecticut a certain magistrate was 
called to jail to liberate a worthless debtor. 

“Well, John,” said the magistrate, on 
entering, “‘can you swear that you are not 
worth twenty dollars, and never will be?’ 

“*Why,’”’ answered the other, rather cha- 
grined at the question, “I can swear that 
I am not worth that amount at present.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ returned the magistrate, 
“IT can swear the rest; sogo ahead.” And 
the man was sworn and discharged. 


There are occasions on which it may be 
desirable to know whether a gun is loaded 
or not, bnt we should say that pushing the 
hammer hack with the foot and blowing in 
at the muzzle was a particularly awkward 
way of finding out. A man near Paducah, 
Ky., lately adopted that method, and it is 
doubtful if he knows yet whether that gun 
was loaded, and if he does, his knowledge 
is of no use to him. The fact is, the top of 
his head was blown off. 


A five-year old “‘ midget” brought to her 
mother the other day a couple of * cunning 
little black and white kittens,’ nicely cud- 
dled up in her apron, that she bad found 
“*hind the fence.”” Her mother was get- 
ting dinner, but when “them kittens” 
were stirred up a little it took the taste all 
out of the victuals, and there was no din- 
ner in that house that day. 


A Sunday school teacher, explaining the 
first chapter of Genesis, asked, ‘* Why did 
God command them to leave the fruit of 
one tree untouched?” A dead silence. 
At last a little girl spoke up and said, 
** Please, marm, I think he wanted them 
to leave some for manners!’ 
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